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Throughout their great and glorious 
history, the Soviets of Working Peo- 
ple’s Deputies have been a striking 
embodiment of socialist democracy. 

As the political foundation of the 
USSR, the Soviets carry out their 
multifaceted work in the interests of 
the working people, relying on their 
activity, support and initiative. That 
Soviet deputies and all those who work 
in various organisations associated with 
Soviet activities comprise virtually a 
quarter of the working population 
demonstrates the unity of the ordin- 
ary people with the Soviets. 

New and important measures have 
been carried through in recent years 
to extend greatly the powers of the 
Soviets, and to intensify their influence 
on the economy and culture. 

Readers abroad have shown a keen 
interest in the day-to-day functions of 
the Soviets, as is apparent from the 
numerous letters sent to Progress Pub- 
lishers. It is in response to these 
requests that the present book was 
published. 

The book was compiled under the 
direction of V. M. Chkhikvadze, Cor- 
responding Member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Director of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences Institute 
of State and Law. Contributors include 
the following experts on Soviet state 
law and the organisation of Soviets: 



assistant professors M. A. Shafir and 
Y. N. Umansky, candidates of law I 

B. V. Chernov, V. M. Koldayev and 
0. Y. Kutafin. 

The book describes the emergence 
and development of the Soviets, their 
distinguishing features, and the prac- 
tical work of the USSR Supreme So- 
viet, the Union and Autonomous I 

republican Supreme Soviets and lo- 
cal Soviets. II 
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PREFACE 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
first socialist state of workers and peasants in 
history, covers an immense area of 22,400.000 
kilometres and has a population (in 1070) of 
241,748,000. This vastly multinational population 
cohabits a single union state on a completely 
voluntary, equal and fraternal basis. 

Because the USSR is a nation of working 
people it does not, nor can it countenance any 
form of exploitation, social oppression or legal 
inequality. In socialist society all human rela- 
tions are founded on the cordial co-operation and 
mutual assistance of free and equal working 
people. All authority and national wealth belong 
to the constituent members of the Soviet com- 
munity — the workers, collective farmers and in- 
tellectuals. 

Social production, based on socialist ownership 
of the instruments and means of production, is 
exclusively employed to enhance the overall 
power of the USSR and to improve the material 
and cultural standards of the Soviet people. 
“Everything for the sake of man, for the benefit 
of man” is the motto proclaimed in the Pro- 
gramme of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, the motive force of Soviet life. These 
words appropriately underlie the activities of 
all government and non-government organisa- 
tions. 

In the half century of its existence socialism 
has demonstrated the remarkable ability to or- 
ganise rationally the labour of millions of people 
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and to coordinate the efforts of divergent social 
groups and workers in town and country for 
tackling common lasks. It is in the nature of 
socialist society increasingly to draw together the 
social and political interests of the industrial 
workers, (he farming community and (he intel- 
lectuals. 

Immediately after (he Great October Socialist 
Revolution (he new government firmly estab- 
lished a very broad, representative and just de- 
mocracy. I he revolution-inspired government by 
Soviets opened up extensive opportunities for 
(he meaningful day-to-day participation of the 
working people in running state, economic and 
public affairs. I -if e s creators had become its 
masters. '1 he people who created all material and 
spiritual wealth — the hewers of coal and ore, 
the smelters ol metal, the producers of lathes 
and machinery, the tillers of the soil— were now 
in command. So it is natural that the hammer 
and sickle, crossed in symbolic handclasp, should 
become the national emblem or the young So- 
viet republic. They symbolised the indissoluble 
alliance of workers and peasants, an alliance 
spearheaded by the workers by virtue of their 
being the most advanced and politically con- 
scious class. 

Soviet government is government of the peo- 
ple and for the people. Its power is inherent in 
the awareness and active participation of the 
mass of the population. 

By its very nature the new society undeviatingly 
extends the social basis of the socialist state. 
“When socialism has been completed and the 
entire nation has firmly taken socialist positions, 
the working class has been pursuing its class 
struggle in close alliance with the collective 
farmers and working intellectuals against inter- 
national imperialism and bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois ideology. The state of proletarian 
dictatorship then becomes the political organi- 
sation ol the whole nation under the guidance of 


the working class led by its vanguard— the Com- 
munist Party.” 

The socialist state of the whole people rests on 
the support of all working people, on their highly 
conscious organisational discipline and serves as 
the chief instrument lor building communism. It 
embodies the interests and the volition of the 
entire nation, of all classes and sections of so- 
cialist society. 

1 he Soviets ol Working People’s Deputies, an 
all-embracing system of fundamentally new 
representative institutions, have proved their 
worth over the years of Soviet government. 
Because they constituted the country’s political 
foundation, the Soviets gave their name to the 
world’s first workers’ state: the Soviet socialist 
state. But more than that. They have demon- 
strated their tremendous creative and revolu- 
tionary potency, being the most explicit expres- 
sion and personification of socialist democracy. 
They are the most simple, most democratic and, 
at the same time, the most sovereign and ef- 
fective system of representative institutions the 
world has ever known. 

Presided over by the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, the uniform system of Soviets comprises 
15 Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics, 20 
Supreme Soviets of the Autonomous Republics, 

I 1 I regional and territory Soviets, eight regional 
Soviets of the autonomous regions, ten Soviets of 
the national areas, more than 2,500 district So- 
viets and over 45,000 village, township and city 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. Altogether, 
they engage more than two million elected repre- 
sentatives and, in addition, over 25 million activ- 
ists. 

The Soviet stale is consistent to Lenin’s maxim 
that, the people who run the country should be 
those represented in the Soviets. 

By their very nature, the Soviets are the eco- 
nomic and political agencies of the working people 
and of the widest genuinely popular socialist de- 
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mocracy; they combine government and non-gov- 
ernment functions, since they arc the sovereign 
bodies of the state and, at the same time, the most 
widely-based organisations embracing all sections 
of the working people. Furthermore, they arc 
intrinsically internationalist bodies in that they 
represent the many nations and nationalities in- 
habiting the USSR. 

As the Soviet Union progresses, it is able to 
extend socialist democracy even further, boost 
the role of the Soviets in a variety of social 
spheres and perfect the ways and means by which 
they perform their functions. 

The present book describes the birth and de- 
velopment of the Soviets, reveals the salient fea- 
tures of their functioning and assesses the practi- 
cal effects of their activities. 

Clearly, in a work of this nature, there will 
be a number of issues touched on only briefly. 
The authors have, however, drawn on much 
factual and legislative material to highlight the 
essentials: the socialist democratism of the Soviets 
ensuring popular sovereignty, and their nature 
as working institutions. They firmly believe this 
above all characterises the Soviets as a treasure- 
house of the epoch-making experience of the 
revolutionary democratic creativity by working 
people; the Soviets have enabled the Soviet people 
more fully to enjoy the fruits they have won and 
more perceptively to appreciate the advantages 
of the socialist way of life. 


CHAPTER 1 


ESTABLISHMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SOVIETS 


r I he years that separate contemporary Soviet society from 
that fateful day in 1917 when the workers overthrew their 
exploiters and ushered in an era of universal revolutionary 
renovation have thoroughly and severely tested the viability 
of the October Revolution and Marxist-Lcninist philosophy. 
They have been palpably embodied in the triumph of social- 
ism and communist construction in the USSR, on the one 
hand, and in the development of the world socialist com- 
munity, the powerful scope of the labour movement and the 
gains ol the national -liberation struggle, on the other. Today, 
it can justifiably be said that “Marxism-Leninism has cap- 
tured the minds of hundreds of millions of people in the 
world, and the communist movement has become the most 
influential political force of modern times”. 1 

The present generation of Soviet citizens have a legitimate 
pride in their nation, it being the pioneer workers’ state, and 
profound respect and sincere admiration for their fathers 
and mothers, their elder brothers and sisters who performed 
the truly historic feat of paving the way for a new radiant 
and just life for the whole of humanity. “Our people will 
always revere the memory of Bolshevik-Leninists, the heroes 
of the socialist revolution, the Civil War and the Great 
Patriotic War. The courageous builders of the new factories 
and collective and state farms during the period of the first 
five-year plans, all those who built socialism and fortified 
the might of the world’s first socialist state will never be 
forgotten.” 2 
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MARX AND ENGELS 
ON THE FORMS 
OF PROLETARIAN STATE 


On October 25 (November 7), 1917, an armed insurrection 
of workers and peasants, soldiers and sailors led by Lenin’s 
Communist Party carried through a revolution in Russia and 
replaced the government of landowners and capitalists by a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. This marked the inception of 
a state form new to history — the socialist republic of Soviets. 
In fact, the Soviets represented that long sought-after mode 
of government in which the first socialist nation was em- 
bodied. 

Marxism-Leninism attributes great importance to state 
form; it asserts that form cannot be an end in itself, since 
it is always imbued with a certain content that ultimately 
depends on society’s material conditions. In their study of 
proletarian dictatorship, Marx and Engels based themselves 
on an analysis of the specific conditions that prevailed at the 
time. As Lenin put it, “Marx did not indulge in utopias; he 
expected the experience of the mass movement to provide 
the reply to the question as to the specific forms this organ- 
isation of the proletariat as the ruling class would assume ” 3 

The various forms of democratic republics prevailing during 
the Jives of Marx and Engels were bourgeois in class content 
and were therefore beset by the evils common to bourgeois 
parliamentarism (the legislative being divorced from execut- 
ive power, the members of parliament not being responsible 
to the electorate, etc.). Consequently, these forms were un- 
acceptable to the proletariat and even inimical to it. 

A democratic republic socialist in content was, in the 
opinion of Marx and Engels, the most appropriate form of 
proletarian state. While this was still but a hypothetical 
form of government, consistent proletarian democracy would 
be its most essential salient feature. 

Political power in all preceding state types (slave-owning, 
feudal and capitalist) had invariably rested with a slight 
minority, the dominant exploiting classes. There could there- 
fore be no talk of genuine democracy or real popular govern- 
ment. Only in a proletarian state could dominion not conflict 
with genuine popular government, could dictatorship itself 
be democratic, because there for the first time the exploited 
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class would become the ruling class and comprise the bulk 
of the population (or at least represent the interests of the 
overwhelming majority of people in that society). 

Another key feature of the proletarian state would be the 
absence of a special military-bureaucratic apparatus di- 
vorced from the people and counterposed to them. Marx had 
concluded from the experience of the 1848-49 class struggles 
in Europe that all traces of the former military-bureaucratic 
state had to be rooted out during the proletarian revolution. 
In destroying the bourgeois state machine, the new leaders 
would have to remove the former civil servants from their 
posts, disband the old army, the courts of law, the office of 
state prosecutor, and radically reorganise them. This was, in 
Marx’s view, an objective need, in that the former state ap- 
paratus could not serve the interests of the working people. 
As soon as the state became a proletarian instrument there 
would no longer be any reason for the working people to 
be isolated from the state apparatus. Moreover, state 
power would be measured by the strength of its tics with the 
people. 

Finally, Marx and Engels maintained that the proletarian 
republic should be a single indivisible, centralised state. They 
argued that the proletariat was a consistent proponent of 
stale centralism both from the standpoint of the labour move- 
ment’s needs within capitalist society and state, and of its 
final goal being the building of communism. By way of ex- 
ception, however, they envisaged federation as a possible 
means of solving the national question. 

At that stage Marx and Engels had only outlined the 
future proletarian state in very general terms, since history 
had not yet offered them material for a more fundamental 
analysis. 

They first formulated their general idea of a democratic 
republic as a socialist state on the basis of the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871. The Commune was the very first form of 
proletarian dictatorship after the workers had seized power 
by revolutionary means. The principal characteristics that 
positively distinguished this form of state from bourgeois 
parliamentary republics was the really representative nature 
of the new government bodies established on the basis of 
universal and equal suffrage, and the direct responsibility of 
the deputies to the electorate, thus ensuring that they could 
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by workers and peasants, and that the state form of this 
dictatorship would have to be a democratic republic. 0 

lhe hist Russian Revolution of 1905, however, advanced 
a new form of proletarian organisation— the Soviets of Work- 
ers Deputies. All the major principles of the Paris Com- 
mune found their expression in the Soviet form of state 
authority. It is deeply significant and surely not coincidental 
that the wide sections of working people produced revolu- 
tionary organisations with so much in common during two 
truly poplar revolutions which took place at different times 
in different countries. It can scarcely be said that when the 
Alapayev factory workers in the Urals or the Ivanovo-Voz- 
nesensk workers formed the first Soviets, they had studied 
the experience of the Paris Commune. Yet they established 
organisations ol the same type as the Commune, reflect- 
ing the national and historical circumstances that had brought 
them into being. 

In the course of the bitter struggles of 1905, a great num- 
ber and variety ot revolutionary workers’, peasants’ and 
soldiers’ organisations appeared. Yet from the very first, the 
Soviets stood out as organisations with most mass support. 

1 he Soviets ol Workers’ Deputies and the Soviets of Peas- 
ants Deputies had grown respectively out of strike commit- 
tees in the towns and revolutionary peasant committees in 
tiie countryside. From being strike-leading bodies the Soviets 
grew during the 1905 Revolution into agencies of proleta- 
rian armed insurrection. Whenever the insurrection was 
crowned with success, for however short a time, the Soviets 
became the new revolutionary authority. It is precisely this 
factor that explains the immense impact of the Soviets on 
the workers in 1905 even though they not infrequently arose 
spontaneously and with insufficient organisation. 

Noting that the 1905 Soviets had transcended several 
stages and had not immediately become organs of armed 
insurrection and revolutionary authority, Lenin wrote in 
Maich 1906 that ... in the course of the struggle, these 
Soviets inevitably undergo a change both as regards their 
composition . and as regards the nature of their activities, 
by growing from purely strike organisations into organs of 
the general revolutionary struggle. . . .” 7 
The first attempt to set up Soviets of Workers’ Deputies 
m the spring of 1905 came from the Alapayev factory work- 
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crs in the Ural Mountains, which was at that time one of 
Russia’s most industrial regions. 8 At the end of February 
1 905 the workers at the factory began to prepare for strike 
action on the instigation of the Bolsheviks; deputies were 
elected in the workshops to conduct negotiations with the 
management. The initial meeting of deputies occurred in 
early March to decide on strike action and draw up appro- 
priate demands to be put to the management. Although the 
factory owner had the deputies arrested, he did not suc- 
ceed in rendering the protest movement lcaderless, for the 
workers announced the strike the very next day (March 7) 
and then, on March 8, elected new deputies, freed their 
arrested comrades and expelled the police and military com- 
mander. 

At their conference on March 12, the deputies adopted 
a resolution to call their body the Assembly of Workers’ 
Deputies. I’he strike went off in an organised way and un- 
der the leadership of the deputies, and the workers won 
the concessions they were after, namely, shorter hours, no 
pay reductions, higher overtime rates and some other de- 
mands. On conclusion ol the strike the Assembly of Work- 
ers’ Deputies persisted, unlike the strike committees which 
only operated for the duration of strikes. It conducted 
elections of shop committees which fixed the rates for com- 
pleted work, set skill standards for workers, and controlled 
their employment and dismissal. At the insistence of the 
deputies, the factory management was obliged to sack some 
of its own personnel who had been especially brutal towards 
workers. 

The Assembly of Workers’ Deputies of the Alapayev 
factory had another very remarkable characteristic: it ex- 
tended its influence to the peasants of the neighbouring coun- 
tryside so that some peasant societies had their own delegat- 
ed representatives on the committee and on April IS a joint 
meeting of workers’ and peasants’ deputies took place. This 
was the embryo of one of the first Soviets of Workers’ and 
Peasants' Deputies. 

Another noteworthy Soviet was that at the Nadezhdin 
factory in Perm Gubernia. It was elected in late April 1905, 9 
but the factory management had declared the elections null 
and void, since many of the Soviet’s deputies were members 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. The ncwly- 
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held elections produced the same results and the manage- 
ment then had no option but to recognise the deputies as 
intermediaries between labour and management. At then- 
inaugural meeting the deputies named their body the Soviet 
of Workers’ Representatives. At once the Soviet led the 
workers’ fight for better economic conditions and a more 
secure legal status. A general meeting held in mid-May for- 
mulated the workers’ demands to the management: 8-hour 
working day, higher wages, the formation of a workers’ court 
under the auspices of the Soviet, etc. When the demands 
were not met, the Soviet called a strike. During the prep- 
arations for the strike the Soviet of Workers’ Representa- 
tives changed its name to Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. Al- 
though the strike ended three days later with complete victory 
for the workers, the Soviet persisted and extended its major 
activity, as the Alapayev Soviet had done. It set a limit to 
the working day and the factory wage rate. At its instiga- 
tion the management sacked a doctor who had refused to 
certify that workers had been assaulted by the police. The 
Soviet’s workers’ court had drunkards and hooligans sacked 
from the factory. Further, the Soviet took control of the 
workers’ co-operative which had previously been run largely 
by better-paid factory workers and office employees. It also 
took over the local police. 

Both these examples amply show how Soviets that had 
started out as strike-directing bodies had gradually become 
mass political organisations and acted as the rudiments of a 
new revolutionary authority. 

Lenin said of the 1905 Soviets that they “represented a 
dictatorship in embryo, for they recognised no other author- 
ity, no law and no standards, no matter by whom estab- 
lished. . . . 

“What was this power based on, then? It was based on 
the mass of the people. This is the main feature that distin- 
guished this new authority from all the preceding organs 
of the old regime.” 10 

Further, in his analysis of the popular movement of 1905, 
Lenin emphasised that Soviets were set up “exclusively by 
the revolutionary sections of the people; they were formed 
irrespective of all laws and regulations, entirely in a revolu- 
tionary way, as a product of the native genius of the people, 
as a manifestation of the independent activity of the people 
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which has rid itself, or was ridding itself, of its old police fet- 
ters.’ 11 Moreover, Lenin stressed, the Soviets were not the in- 
vention of any political party, since there was no party which 
could have invented them. 

Workers created and operated their Soviets on really de- 
mocratic principles, with voting rights extended to all work- 
ingmen, the act or voting being open or secret. Workers 
themselves determined the representation procedure and 
elected their deputies on a production basis, i.e., at the work- 
place. 

It is worthy ol note that in choosing their deputies, teams 
ol workers from factories involved in the election would 
compile mandates as an intended programme of action for 
the Soviets cind for which the deputies were fully account- 
able to their electors. One of the proclamations of the Mos- 
cow Soviet, for example, stated: “Deputies are bound con- 
stantly to account lor ail their actions and for which purpose 
they are to arrange general and local workers’ meetings. 
Deputies are responsible to us, but we, too, are responsible 
for the deputies.” 12 

. T* lc 1905-07 Soviets were already familiar with the prac- 
tice of recalling deputies. From the very inception of Soviets, 
the urban and rural workers considered it their natural and 
inalienable right to recall their deputy at any time. The 
right to recall a deputy was also inscribed during the 1905 
Russian Revolution in some Statutes of Soviets in such cities 
as Tver and Kostroma. 

The Soviets set up their executives, sections and commit- 
tees to deal with the principal areas of their work; for 
example, there were committees for tackling unemployment, 
delivering food, 1 odder and coal and for dealing with fin- 
ance. 13 

The Soviets acted in the name of the workers as agents 
ol a new authority. This is borne out by yet another compell- 
ing example— the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies in the city 
ol Novorossiisk.' - Once it had seized power the Soviet pro- 

At (hat time the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies were the main 
form ol Soviets; other forms representing peasants, soldiers and other 
sections of the population were much rarer. It is important to remem- 
ber that never in their history did the Soviets express the will of only 
one class. Even at their inception, when there still existed a distinction 
between Soviets of Workers’ and Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies, on the 
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claimed the “Novorossiisk Republic”, established a revolu- 
tionary order m the city, replaced the old court by a new, 
revolutionary one, formed a people’s militia, imposed taxes 
on the property-owners to aid the strikers, introduced a re- 
volutionary censorship of the bourgeois press, began to 
publish its own news bulletins and carried out several other 
revolutionary acts. 

Not everywhere, however, were the Soviets able to de- 
velop from strike-action bodies into organs of armed insur- 

mn* 0 ?’ A , 0t dep , ended on t,ie social composition of the 
190.) Soviets, on whether they were led by Bolsheviks, Men- 
sheviks or Socialist Revolutionaries.* Wherever the petty- 
bourgeois parties were in control, the Soviets did not launch 
a lesolute struggle against the autocracy.** There lies one 
oi the instructive lessons of the 1905 revolutionary struggle 
waged by the Soviets. ' 
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The historic importance of the 1905 Soviets is primarily 
in their organisation and activity; they showed they were 
extremely popular among the workers, quite capable of being 
not merely organs of revolutionary struggle for toppling the 
old order, but organs of a new state government. 

Although defeat of the lirst Russian revolution led to the 
disbanding of the Soviets, their very concept lived on in 
people s minds. Lenin used their experience for his further 
elaboration of the theory of the Soviets as a state form of 
proletarian dictatorship. Although they were important they 
could not yet act as a new form of proletarian dictatorship 
for the stale as a whole. It was only after the February 
revolution of 1917, in fact, that Lenin advocated the Soviets 
as a form of socialist statehood. In April 1917 he put for- 
ward his idea on the lormation of a republic of Soviets, 
being guided by the revolutionary experience of the 1905 
and 1917 Soviets and the specific nature of the develop- 
ment of the bourgeois-democratic to socialist revolution. He 
regarded the Soviets as the most suitable form of proletarian 
state for Russia. 

One of the most striking aspects of the February 1917 
bourgeois-democratic revolution was the awakening of pop- 
ular initiative for building Soviets. In just a few days So- 
viets ol Workers’, Peasants and Soldiers Deputies sprang 
up as revolutionary bodies all over the country. The Com- 
munist Party guided the turbulent process of mass revolu- 
tionary initiative and, as Lenin suggested, gave top priority 
to the organisation of Soviets of Workers’ Deputies and to 
Poor Peasants’ Soviets under workers’ leadership. He saw 
this as a necessary step in moving from the first stage of the 
revolution to the second, as the start of the dismantling of the 
bourgeois state machine and the establishment of a prole- 
tarian state. 

Both the Mensheviks and the Socialist Revolutionaries, on 
the other hand, sought after February to make the Soviets 
mere appendages of the bourgeois Provisional Government 
and did their best to prevent them becoming effective govern- 
ing bodies. They used every means to discredit the idea of 
Soviet government and debase the mass workers’ organisa- 
tions so as to deprive the working class of their major or- 
ganisational weapon in the light for proletarian dictatorship, 
ihey overtly labelled the Soviets provisional bodies that 
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were to be dissolved and replaced by permanent bourgeois- 
republican institutions. In the words of Lieber, a prominent 
Menshevik, “the Soviets arc so far an untutored form of 
government, they are an ad hoc workers' organisation valid 
only until the Constituent Assembly meets. It is not yet cer- 
tain what will become of them. The Soviets are not organi- 
sations of the people as a whole' A This was a view supported 
by Chernov, leader of the Socialist Revolutionaries: “Being 
a random organisation, the Soviets must not become a gov- 
ernment in defiance of democracy. Such a government would 
not last two days .” 14 

Meanwhile the Bolsheviks used the Soviets to teach work- 
ingmen the ways of wielding state authority in practice and 
extended the scope of Soviet activity to tackle political 
and economic tasks for the nation as a whole. They vigo- 
rously helped to dispel the centuries-old myth about the 
privileged, exploiting classes being the only capable govern- 
ment. 

I he dominant position of the Communist Party within 
the Soviets was a natural development of the situation . 15 
Mass organisations developed in Russia around the Party, 
growing together with it and under its guidance. It was due 
to Lenin’s keen appreciation of the essence and role of the 
Soviets as government agencies and the most massive work- 
ers organisations that a proper relationship evolved between 
the Soviets and the Communist Party. It was his foresight 
and leadership that ensured victory in the fight against the 
opportunists who attempted to drive a wedge between the 
Party and the Soviets, counterpose one to the other, and 
isolate the latter from Party influence. 

Initially, the Communists had a minority in the Soviets 
but they gradually earned popular respect for their selfless 
fight for workers’ interests and gained nomination to leading 
posts in the Soviets. In every Soviet the Communists set up 
their Party groups or factions in which they initially debated 
in advance all the principal issues of Soviet work and drew 
up their proposals. These proposals subsequently had often 
to be defended in keen polemic with the overt and covert 
enemies of socialism before a majority in the Soviet could be 
convinced of their veracity A 

* For details of Communist Party leadership of the Soviets see 
pp. 69 et seq. 
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On the eve of the October 1917 Revolution the Black 
Hundred newspaper Novoye Vremya (New Times) poured 
scorn on the idea of Bolsheviks holding - power: “Let us sup- 
pose for one moment that the Bolsheviks won. Who would 
govern us then? It could be the cooks, those connoisseurs of 
cutlets and steaks? Or the firemen? Grooms or boilcrmen? 
Or perhaps the nannies would dash to the State Council in 
between washing babies’ nappies? Who then? Who would 
these statesmen be? Fitters would perhaps be in charge of 
the theatre, plumbers diplomacy, carpenters the post office 
and telegraph? Would this happen? No. Is it feasible? His- 
tory will provide the Bolsheviks with a resounding answer 
to that ridiculous question.” 16 

History’s answer was quite unambiguous: it proved that 
the Bolsheviks were utterly correct in putting their faith in 
the inexhaustible creative powers of the people; the workers 
and peasants showed that once in power they could do more 
than just run the state, they could do it infinitely better than 
the bourgeoisie and landowners had ever done. 

The events of the following few months exposed and de- 
molished all the opponents of the Soviets; the further course 
of the revolution eloquently testified that the Soviets, and 
only the Soviets, could become a revolutionary government 
and a basis for a completely new type of state. 

1 he Russian proletarian revolution was an integral part 
of the world revolutionary process, being the first tangible 
product of the age-old popular liberation struggle. By "put- 
ting the workers in power it became the initial paramount 
act of the world revolution. The Russian socialist revolution, 
which had been presaged by the entire course of social his- 
tory and by an acute exacerbation of deep-going social con- 
flicts, confirmed the Marxist-Leninist theory of the need to 
smash the bourgeois state machine. That "it rested on the 
Soviets, a powerful political organisation of the underprivil- 
eged, greatly predetermined the revolution’s success. Once 
they had overthrown the monarchy and swiftly organised 
themselves, the workers put the 1905-07 experience to good 
effect by forming their new revolutionary organisation and 
uniting through the Soviets the strong political army of 
their allies for making an assault on bourgeois power. The 
Soviets embodied the alliance of workers and non-proleta- 
rian sections of the exploited and were the most accessible 
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and therefore the most comprehensive form of workers’ or- 
ganisation. 17 

On October 25 (November 7), 1917, the Second All-Rus- 
sia Congress of Soviets proclaimed the transfer of the entire 
state authority to the Soviets. It nominated the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee (V'TsIK) as the highest agency 
of state power for the period between Soviet congresses. It 
also adopted a resolution on the formation of a worker- 
peasant government in the form of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, with Lenin as Chairman. 

The Declaration to All Soviets, Workers, Soldiers and 
Peasants, adopted at a V'TsIK meeting on November 9, 1917, 
dissolved the institute of Commissioners of the Provisional 
Government that had been appointed in March and April 
to replace the former tsarist governors. By November, Soviet 
government prevailed in more than half the major cities of 
European Russia. The Declaration of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Internal Affairs “To All Soviets of Workers’, Sol- 
diers’, Peasants’ and Farm Labourers’ Deputies” (December 
1917) stated that regional, provincial and uyezd Soviets 
“must immediately and in the most vigorous way see that 
Soviets function in all corners of their territory coordinating 
them through the agency of the regional, provincial and 
uyezd Soviets.” 18 

The normal procedure was for Soviet authority to take 
hold in provincial centres and then quickly spread to uyezd 
towns. In the early months of the socialist revolution com- 
plete authority was in the hands of the town Soviets in pro- 
vincial and uyezd centres. Those Soviets were, therefore, 
governing bodies not merely in the given town, but also 
throughout the area of the respective uyezd, or province. 
They played a large part in forming and strengthening new 
governing bodies in the localities because they were predomi- 
nantly more proletarian in their social composition than 
the provincial and uyezd congresses of Soviets. Not infre- 
quently the Soviets of the uyezd centres merged with the 
uyezd Soviet congresses to form a single governing body for 
town and uyezd . 19 

From about April and May of 1918, volost and uyezd 
congresses, which elected delegates to the province congres- 
ses, were normally convened before the provincial congresses 
of Soviets. Literally, in the very first days of the revolution 
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Soviets took over almost everywhere in the localities the 
provincial and uyezd Provisional Government commissioners 
with their governmental agencies (the militia and judiciary). 

Pver since November 1917 and particularly in the Janu- 
ary-May period of the following year, the local Soviets, 
especially the provincial ones, had at their congresses and 
conferences formulated and adopted regulations and statutes 
which outlined the system of government in the provinces, 
uyezds, volosts and villages. The creation of this system com- 
menced with the formation of Soviet executive committees 
by the Soviets and Soviet congresses. Thus, the Moscow Pro- 
vincial Executive Committee drew up a plan for its system 
ol administration which it ratified on February 14, 1918. It 
provided for the setting up of the Executive Committee Pre- 
sidium, various departments and other bodies with general 
arid specific powers; it also defined the democratic forms of 
their organisation and activity. 20 

The executive committees at that time had a number of 
drawbacks: they greatly lacked uniformity and common 
standards of representation in their formation. Nonetheless, 
local Soviets at all levels elected their executive bodies, as a 
rule, with strict representation from the lower Soviets or 
their executive committees and from popular associations 
and organisations. This procedure was established in order 
to attract as wide a body of working people as possible into 
the work of the governing agencies, and to cement relations 
between these agencies and the various mass organisations. 

The executive committee departments did not come into 
existence immediately. The most important of them appeared 
at the same time as the executive committees, the remain- 
der somewhat later as the Soviets wrested control of all eco- 
nomic functions in the localities. 

Lenin spoke of the Soviets at the Seventh Party Congress 
in March 1918: “ I here is much that is crude and unfinished 
in our Soviets, there is no doubt about that, it is obvious to 
everyone who examines their work; but what is important, 
has historical value and is a step forward in the world 
development of socialism, is that they are a new type of 
state.” 21 

In its intense campaign to combat both active and passive 
sabotage, the Soviet government had demolished the old 
bourgeois-landowner apparatus of oppression. That did not 
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mean mere dissolution. In fact, the victorious workers took 
from the old governmental bodies all the information thev 
needed to initiate their work, the personnel, the specialists 
and the enforceable enactments that did not conflict with 
the interests of proletarian dictatorship. How much could 
be used depended on the extent of sabotage, and this had to 
be borne in mind when dismantling the old judiciary, the 
zemstvo councils, city dumas, the armed forces and factory 
management . 22 

Lenin taught the victorious workers to be extremely cir- 
cumspect in dealing with that complex issue, to be flexible 
m txieir evaluation of the role and importance of the constit- 
uent parts of the state apparatus, and to be mindful of their 
future. As for the reactionary, repressive parts of the bour- 
geois state, such as the standing army, the police and the 
civil servants, they were to be unquestionably disbanded, 
inasmuch as the old organisational principles, and the ways 
and means ol work of these bodies were totally unacceptable 
to the workers. But that was not an appropriate way of 
dealing with parts of the old apparatus responsible for 
purely economic administration or the type of auditing and 
statistical work that any advanced society needs— such in- 
stitutions as banks, state syndicates, the post office and tele- 
graph and municipal bodies. In Lenin's words, “This appa- 
l atus must not, and should not, be smashed. It must be 
wrested from the control of the capitalists; the capitalists 
and the wires they pull must be cut off, lopped off, chopped 
away from this apparatus; it must be subordinated to the 
proletarian Soviets; it must be expanded, made more com- 
prehensive, and nation-wide .” 23 

Working on this precept, the workers, peasants and ser- 
vicemen of liberated Russia were able quite rapidly to es- 
tablish their state apparatus and make it work normally and 
uninterruptedly. Under Communist Party guidance they 
created new economic and cultural agencies, a new popular 
judiciary, and the new worker-peasant Red Army mobilised 
tor the country’s defence. The mass workers’ organisations 
were the chief source on which the Soviet state was to draw 
for its new administrative personnel. 

In the course of building the Soviet state, the working 
peop.e produced talented organisers and leaders, tempered 
and enriched by their revolutionary experience. This process 
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occurred at all levels of the Soviets, the workers’ control 
agencies and the armed forces. These personnel, from the 
most humble origins and representing all manner of working 
people, played a huge and decisive part in establishing and 
fortifying the worker-peasant state. 

It was the revolutionary popular initiative that inspired 
a better organisational structure of the Soviets and a new 
unified system of government on the principle of democratic 
centralism, despite the irreconcilable class struggle that the 
country was going through. Lenin had made quite clear that 
before socialism could be established the working class would 
have to work out “forms which will enable all working peo- 
ple to adapt themselves easily to the work of governing the 
state and establishing law and order”. 24 That was the course 
the Soviets followed, drawing themselves as close as pos- 
sible to the working people. By the spring of 1918 there 
existed throughout the country a unified system of represen- 
tative bodies which operated under the leadership of the work- 
ing class spearheaded by the Communist Party. It was, in ef- 
fect, the organisational embodiment of the worker-peasant 
alliance. From January 1918 the Soviets took the name of 
Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and Red Armyrnen’s Deputies. 

The first Soviet Constitution of 1918 gave legislative 
recognition to the revolution- inspired Soviet system and 
confirmed that power nationally and in all localities resided 
wholly and exclusively in the working people and their 
authorised bodies of representatives — the Soviets of Work- 
ers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. “The substance of 
Soviet government,” Lenin pointed out, “is that the perman- 
ent and only foundation of state power, the entire machinery 
of state, is the mass-scale organisation of the classes oppressed 
by capitalism. ... It is the people, who even in the most 
democratic bourgeois republics, while possessing equal rights 
by law, have in fact been debarred by thousands of devices 
and subterfuges from participation in political life and en- 
joyment of democratic rights and liberties, that are now 
drawn into constant and unfailing, moreover, decisive, par- 
ticipation in the democratic administration of the state.” 2,1 

These words underline the genuine democratism of the 
Soviets, their principal distinguishing feature as the most 
expedient form of government in the world’s first socialist 
state. 


M. 1. Kalinin, one of the Soviet outstanding statesmen, 
asked in 1920: “What exactly are the advaiitages of the 
Soviets that make the workers and peasants cling to them? 
The chief advantage is that they are able to draw wide 
sections of working people into their ranks. It is only thanks 
to this that the Russian working class has been able to retain 
power. Only this attribute has made it possible for so many 
people to keep in close contact with governing bodies. . . . 
Only these forms of government provide the opportunity for 
proper control over the people in power. No parliament in 
Europe has this.”‘ m 

Events have confirmed the expediency of the organisa- 
tional forms of the Soviets inspired by popular revolutionary 
initiative and based on the specific circumstances of Russia’s 
transition from capitalism to socialism. By excluding the ex- 
ploiters, for example, from government agencies and by 
disfranchising them, the Soviets were able to suppress the 
fierce resistance of the new regime’s bitterest enemies. The 
working people’s direct election of deputies to rural and 
urban Soviets was an expression of the Soviets’ true demo- 
cratism, while the congressional system and indirect elec- 
tions to higher bodies were intended at the time to provide 
the maximum possible contact between the people and state 
agencies at all levels. Another feature peculiar to the pre- 
vailing circumstances was the weighted representation of 
the proletariat (compared with the peasantry) in elections 
to the Soviets so as to guarantee the workers’ leading role 
in society. By the then existing procedure of congresses, 
lower Soviets sent their best members to higher Soviets. Since 
they had an advantage in election to the Soviets, the workers 
were thereby able to employ their most able members for 
strengthening those bodies of Soviets that dealt with the 
most serious issues. This met the interests of all working- 
people. 


SOVIETS AND 
THE BUILDING 
OF SOCIALIST SOCIETY 

The Decree on Peace was the very first decree which the 
young Soviet state addressed to the governments and peo- 
ples of all nations. Given the prevailing circumstances of a 
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barbarous war in which thousands of human lives perished 
by the hour, the world’s first worker-peasant state appealed 
to all peoples in the war and to their governments to begin 
immediate negotiations for a just and democratic peace. By 
that the Soviet Government advocated, in its Peace Decree 
indited by Lenin, an immediate peace treaty without anne- 
xations or indemnities. The Decree condemned the impe- 
rialist policy of enslaving nations and pointed out that since 
the war concerned the division of the weaker nations among 
the strong and wealthy nations, the Soviet Government 
regarded it as a heinous crime against humanity. Elsewhere 
the Decree proclaimed the Soviet government’s determina- 
tion at once to underwrite peace terms that would stop the 
war on a just basis for all nations; if these were unaccept- 
able, the government was ready to consider any other peace 
terms. Further, the Decree revoked the practice of secret 
diplomacy and announced the government’s firm intention 
of conducting all negotiations openly in full view of the 
whole nation. 

Ihc ratification of Lenin’s Decree on Peace was consistent 
with the salient aspects of Soviet foreign policy whose basis 
is the principles of peace, equal rights, national self-deter- 
mination, respect for the independence and sovereignty of 
all countries, and straightforward humanitarian methods of 
socialist diplomacy. Somewhat later, in 1919, the Congress 
of Soviets ratified the Lenin-composed resolution that pro- 
claimed: “The Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic 
wishes to live in peace with all peoples and devote all its 
efforts to internal development. . . .” 27 

On Lenin’s initiative, the Soviet Government solemnly 
declared its ‘‘complete break with the barbarous policy of 
bourgeois civilisation, which has built the prosperity of 
the exploiters belonging to a few chosen nations on the 
enslavement of hundreds of millions of working people 
in Asia, in the colonies in general, and in the small coun- 
tries”. 28 

Once a peace treaty had been concluded and a breathing 
space gained, the Soviet republic got down to the job of 
building socialism. At that time socialist nationalisation of 
industry was top priority among economic changes and was 
to become the first economic task of the Soviets. Following 
Lenin’s maxim that what mattered was not the mere passing 
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of decrees or even the very fact of nationalisation but the 
actual control ol production, the VI sIK approved on No- 
vember 14, 1917, the “Statute on Workers’ Control”. This 
document granted the workers’ control agencies all rights in 
controlling the production, supply, marketing and finance of 
industrial enterprises. They were afforded the status of state 
bodies responsible for economic planning in the factories 
for all branches of industry. J'heir decisions were binding 
on the factory owners. 

Special commissions, or factory committees, came into 
being directly to implement workers' control in the factories. 
Hie work of the factory control agencies was supervised 
by uyezd, town, gubernia and regional councils of workers’ 
control, whose members were from Soviets of Workers’ De- 
puties, trade unions and factory committees. 

Significantly, the workers’ control agencies had two parent 
authorities: the workers control council immediately above 
it and the respective Soviet of Workers' Deputies. 

Naturally enough, the ci-devant exploiting classes came 
mto a headlong clash with workers’ control and did all 
they could to evade it. Capitalists sabotaged the measures 
taken by workers’ control agencies, closed down their fac- 
tories, sacked their employees, sold their factories and mills 
to foreign buyers and smuggled their capital out of the coun- 
try. With the backing of the Soviet government, however, 
the workers managed to overcome the problems of sabotage 
and got down to the business of organising production. 
By the end of 1917 and in 1918 the workers’ control 
agencies had done a great deal in getting production flow- 
mg at factories that had been shut down, and in pro- 
viding industry with fuel, raw materials, equipment and 
orders. 

In spite of the great importance of the work undertaken, 
that was only the first, step in nationalisation. Precisely how 
important it was, Lenin himself made clear when he stated 
that the workers themselves might tackle the momentous 
tasks of building up industry in a vast country without and 
opposed to exploiters ”. 29 

The next step taken by the Soviets in nationalising in- 
dustiy was the setting up of the Supreme Economic Council 
and local economic councils on December 2, 1917. The So- 
viets played a substantial part in setting up the economic 
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councils (sovnarkhozy), which they regarded as the economic 
agents of proletarian dictatorship/ 1 ' It was explicitly stated, 
for example, in the instructions on the economic councils, 
that Supreme Economic Council and the local economic 
councils were the economic agencies of the Soviets and bore 
responsibility for all their activity to Vf.sIK, the govern- 
ment and the local Soviet executives. 

One of the main tasks of the economic councils was to 
carry through the programme of nationalisation. State and 
private banks and all forms of transport were nationalised, 
a monopoly of foreign trade was introduced and foreign 
loans were annulled; these measures were a vital prelude 
to the nationalisation of large-scale industry, envisaged in 
Lenin’s programme. 

In actual fact the socialist sector of industry had grown 
up in the early days of the revolution when the Soviets had 
taken over the factories and institutions belonging to the 
bourgeois state. The Soviet Government had intended to 
nationalise private industry gradually, starting with the 
biggest and most economically vital factories and bran- 
ches of industry. But the resistance put up by the capitalists 
forced the government’s hand and it was obliged to speed 
up the process. As Lenin said at the time, even the great 
pundits of capitalist society, their brightest minds, could not 
indicate specific forms of economic transformation or de- 
velopment rates of specific reorganisation. All this had to be 
learned by experience/* 0 

As a rule, local Soviets were cautious in their approach 
to nationalisation and first formed ad hoc committees to in- 
vestigate the situation at the factory concerned. Only then 
was the final decision taken. They also took into iiccount the 
national importance of the factory or the branch of industry. 31 

On June 28, 1918, the Council of People’s Commissars 
issued a decree on the nationalisation of all large-scale in- 
dustry in the country, a decree that established the economic 
foundation of the young Soviet republic. It met extensive 

Of the 44 economic councils in the Moscow region, for example, 
14 were set up on Soviet congress resolutions, 22 on the orders of pro- 
vincial and uyezd executive committees of Soviets of Workers’, Sol- 
diers' and Peasants’ Deputies. See V. Z. Drobkhcv and A. B. Medvedev, 
h istorii sovnarkhozov, 1917-18 (From a History oj the Economic Coun- 
cils, 1917 -IS), M., 1964, p. 70. 
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support among the workers who then set about putting it 
into practice. As a result, more than three thousand indus- 
trial concerns were taken over by late August 191 8. 32 This 
was the time when the Soviets and their agencies, the eco- 
nomic councils, began to plan production, labour organisa- 
tion, management, material and technical supplies, market- 
ing, recruitment and training of personnel and several other 
matters. 

Thus it was that in the very first year of the country’s 
existence the government, with the steadfast support and 
participation of the workers, had to deal with state adminis- 
tration of large-scale industry and switch from workers’ 
control to workers’ management of factories and railways. 
Much of the credit for the success of this was due to the 
Soviets, whose economic decrees were the initial plans for 
economic construction. 

Lenin had frequently pointed out that the question of 
worker-peasant alliance was the most fundamental one of the 
socialist revolution. Lenin’s party, in fact, had been the only 
party consistently to stand by the demand to destroy the 
landowning system of agriculture and transfer the land to 
peasant democratic institutions. That is why the Soviet Go- 
vernment had passed its Decree on Land on its very first 
day of office. The Decree abolished private ownership of 
land (which meant in effect its nationalisation) and its wealth 
and instituted an egalitarian labour system of land tenure 
(which accorded with peasant demands), it mirrored as many 
as 242 peasant mandates which had been sent in to the First 
All-Russia Congress of Peasants’ Deputies in the form of a 
Peasant Land Mandate. 

Lenin’s position on the issue of equal land tenure is par- 
ticularly noteworthy; he regarded it as “the idealisation of 
capitalism by the small producer , 33 yet having a certain 
progressive character in the battle against the landowners 
and in carrying through the bourgeois- democratic revolu- 
tion to its conclusion. 34 Since the bulk of the peasants 
believed at that time in equal land tenure, seeing it as a sal- 
vation from dire need and economic inequality, the Com- 
munist Party made a concession to the peasants and tried to 
overcome this petty-bourgeois prejudice by practical expe- 
rience, gradually bringing the peasants round to socialist 
slogans. 
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At the same time, Lenin noted in the Peasant Land Man- 
date several demands of a socialist nature; it contained a 
demand, tor example, for the most productive landowners’ 
farms to be left intact and turned into model state farms, 
and a demand tor all farm implements and machinery on 
confiscated land to be turned over for the exclusive use of 
the state or the local community. 

Nationalisation did more than destroy the landowners’ 
system of land tenure; it dealt a crushing blow to the whole 
system of private ownership of land in that some 21 million 
hectares of land belonging to merchants and factory owners 
and a further 70 million hectares of private holdings mort- 
gaged in banks were added to the nationalised landowners’ 
land. 35 

By transferring all landowners' land, imperial, church and 
monastery estates to the working people without compen- 
sation, the Second Congress of Soviets thereby satisfied the 
economic needs of the majority, won the working class even 
firmer support from the poor peasants and, at the same 
time, neutralised the middle peasants. The Decree on Land 
met the age-old aspirations of the peasants and demonstrated 
in the most vivid and convincing way who were their real 
friends and guardians. During the few months, between 
March and October 1917, that the Socialist Revolutionaries 
had been in power, they had done absolutely nothing to im- 
plement their agrarian programme. The Bolsheviks, on the 
other hand, had on the very first day of the socialist revolu- 
tion met the peasant demands and thereby won peasant sup- 
port away from the Socialist Revolutionaries. “That is exact- 
ly how the Russian proletariat won the peasantry from the 
Socialist Revolutionaries, and won them literally a few hours 
after achieving state power.” 30 

The uyezd Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies were primarily 
entrusted with implementing the Decree because the provin- 
cial Soviets contained lew poor peasants and the volost and 
village Soviets were still in the formative stage. So it was 
that they received all confiscated land and equipment, had 
a mandate to take all measures they deemed necessary to see 
that confiscation was carried out strictly according to govern- 
ment orders, to draw up accurate inventories of property 
and safeguard it from thieves. Inasmuch as the Decree did 
not spell out all the details of its implementation, the peas- 
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ants themselves and the land committees and Soviets were 
empowered to use their own discretion and knowledge of 
local conditions in tackling the task properly. 

Until the spring of 1918 the Soviets had, in the main, 
been extremely busy in confiscating landowners’ estates, 
parcelling them out among the peasants, urgently training 
land surveyors, carrying out the spring sowing, improving 
crops as a major means of improving yields, and proffering 
aid to the pioneer collective farms. 

The adoption of the Land Decree by the Soviets’ Con- 
giess and the work of the Soviets in putting it into effect 
strikingly demonstrated the democratic nature of the Soviet 
system. 

1° a relatively short time, then, the government had na- 
tionalised large-scale industry, the banks, railways and the 
land; it had established a monopoly over foreign trade. All 
natuial resources and the key means of production were 
now in the hands of the people: the workers became masters 
of the lactones and mines, the peasants had the land. In 
all the commanding heights of the economy public owner - 
ship of the means of production was now a fait accompli 
and formed the economic foundation of socialism. 

The Soviet government proclaimed equal rights for all 
nations and ensured them the right to self-determination. 
It abrogated all estate divisions and social estate privileges 
and granted women equal rights with men. 

As a loim of proletarian dictatorship the Soviets certainly 
proved their viability during the Revolution and Civil War 
and. by their close unbreakable ties with all sections of the 
working people, they demonstrated their superiority as a 
form of government. They did much to mobilise the popular 
effort in rebuffing the whiteguard army and the armies of 
intervention. Inevitably, war left its mark on the Soviets. 
Military conflict engulted key regions of the young worker- 
peasant state and left a considerable part of the country 
temporarily in enemy hands. When these areas were libe- 
rated they lay devastated and desolate; insufficient person- 
nel meant that Soviet organs had to be formed anew. 

r Io meet the defensive needs of the country V'TsIK estab- 
lished the Council of Workers’ and Peasants’ Defence, an 
extraordinary body headed by Lenin, on November 30, 
1918. The Defence Council was empowered to mobilise all 
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the resources and manpower it needed to defend the republic. 
Its decisions were consequently binding on all central and 
local departments and institutions, and on all citizens. Fur- 
ther, because of the war, interim extraordinary ruling bodies, 
revolutionary committees, came into being in some provin- 
ces, uyezds, towns and volosts; their powers were defined in 
the Statute on Revolutionary Committees issued by VTsIK 
and the Defence Council. Normally, the revolutionary com- 
mittees appeared in the frontline area where the counter- 
revolutionaries caused most trouble, but as the government 
re-established control, they gradually faded out. 

War also had its effect on the methods employed by the 
Soviets: it simply was not feasible to apply consistently the 
principle of collective decision-making. Similarly, the elec- 
tive principle sometimes went by the board in favour of a 
single authority and military methods. Immediately after 
the hostilities, however, anti as soon as the country had 
returned to peaceful construction, the democratic principles 
of election, collective decision-making and extensive popular 
participation in the Soviets’ work were all re-established. 

The Communist Party and the government took great care 
that life returned to normal and the Soviets reappeared as 
swiftly as possible in the newly-liberated zones. Illustra- 
tive of this is the following curt note from Lenin to 
D. I. Kursky, People's Commissar of Justice, on July 1920: 

Have measures been taken for the immediate (1) setting up of 
Soviet power in the liberated areas; (2) holding of congresses 
of Soviets; (3) expulsion of the landowners, distribution of 
part of their lands among Soviets of agricultural labourers?” 37 

Despite the upheaval of the war, the volost, uyezd, provin- 
cial and all-Russia congresses of Soviets met regularly to 
debate and tackle the most pressing problems of defence and 
of economic and social life. 

By that time the Communist Party enjoyed the huge con- 
fidence of the working people and, consequently. Commun- 
ists and their supporters kept majorities at the Soviet con- 
gresses. From the second half of 1918 to October 1919, for 
instance, when the Soviet Republic was repulsing two joint 
thrusts from the Entente forces, Communists gained vir- 
tually four-fifths of all mandates at Soviet congresses. The 
other political parties steadily lost ground among the peo- 
ple and vanished from political life. Between October 1917 
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and July 1918, for example, the Left Socialist Revolutiona- 
ries constituted 21 per cent of all delegates to Soviet con- 
gresses, yet between the latter part of 1918 and January 1919 
their percentage dropped to 3. By their counter-revolu- 
tionary activity they had utterly compromised themselves in 
the eyes of the people. 38 

The First Congress of Chairmen of Provincial Soviets 
took place in Moscow on July 30, 1918. It took stock of the 
work of the local Soviets and outlined ways of improving 
their work during the Civil War and foreign intervention. 
In a speech to the congress, Lenin said that the Soviet ad- 
ministration was successfully getting on with its job in spite of 
the stresses and strains of the war and staff deficiencies. He 
was particularly concerned about the work of the local gov- 
ernmental bodies, stressing that the government had no 
intention of belittling the importance of the local authori- 
ties or killing their autonomy and initiative. 39 

The turmoil of Civil War and military intervention 
forced the Communist Party and the government to switch 
to the policy that has become known as War Communism. 
One of the central planks in this policy was the full-scale 
nationalisation of industry and its handing over to the 
Soviets. Another was the food surplus requisitioning which 
took the form of state forcible commandeering of grain and 
other produce. This was a provisional measure forced on 
the government by the desperate circumstances of War Com- 
munism. Another coercive measure was the introduction of 
universal labour service for all citizens, even members of 
the deposed exploiter classes. The labour service policy, for 
which the Soviets were in effect responsible, made it pos- 
sible to provide fuel, undertake certain types of farm work 
in the state farms, build and repair roads, clear away the 
snow in cities, and repair factories, hospitals and schools. 

During the Civil War, the Soviets had to deal with sub- 
stantial issues in the social field as well. By drawing the 
workers into administration and economic work the Soviets 
now had the daunting problem on their hands of raising 
their educational level and training new specialists. They 
made available to the workers libraries, schools, a variety of 
educational courses, cultural institutions, clubs, reading 
rooms and theatres. In fact, they did everything in their 
power, given the prevailing conditions, to provide workers 
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and peasants with knowledge and the opportunity to im- 
prove their qualifications and cultural standards. 

The Soviets endeavoured to give workers’ children priority 
entrance to secondary schools and colleges so as to lay the 
basis for creating the new, Soviet specialists. 

From their very inception the Soviets were widely repre- 
sentative and workers and peasants were able, immediately 
after the Revolution, to get used to running state affairs. 
Nevertheless, by virtue of the political and socio-economic 
conditions, all workers could not effectively take advantage 
of the unlimited opportunities for taking part in government 
which the Soviet system granted them. Lenin had foreseen 
this before the Revolution when he had stated quite catego- 
rically: “We are not Utopians. We know that an unskilled 
labourer or a cook cannot immediately get on with the job 
of state administration/’ 40 One reason for this was the lack 
of education, the absence of elementary literacy. It is indi- 
cative that nearly 30 per cent of deputies to rural Soviets 
in the first few years were either illiterate or barely literate, 
and 68 per cent had had only very elementary schooling. 41 

As Lenin put it, “apart from the law, there is still the 
level of culture, which you cannot subject to any law. The 
result of this low cultural level is that the Soviets, which 
by virtue of their programme are organs of government by 
the working people, are in fact organs of government for 
the working people by the advanced section of the proleta- 
riat. . . . Here we are confronted by a problem which can- 
not be solved except by prolonged education.” 42 

The Seventh All-Russia Congress of Soviets in December 
1919 secured by legislation the principle of drawing every 
Soviet deputy into definite government work, but it was im- 
possible to put the principle into practice at that time. It 
could only happen over the years of socialist construction 
in step with economic development and higher all-round 
cultural standards. 

In February and April 1920 the All-Russia Central Exe- 
cutive Committee drew up two statutes: On Rural Soviets 
and On Volost Executive Committees, both of which were 
of prime importance, since their issuing marked the conclu- 
sion of a major stage of organisation of local Soviet authori- 
ties. They established voting procedure to the rural Soviets 
and the volost Executive Committees, delimited the func- 
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tions of the local Soviets and their competence, and thereby 
helped to strengthen Soviet government bodies and afforded 
them greater economic initiative. 

Thanks to the heroism and selfless labour of workers and 
peasants, and the truly titanic efforts made to salvage the 
gains of the Revolution, both internal and external counter- 
revolution was defeated and the Soviet state was able to 
open a new chapter in its history by building socialism. 

Immediately on the conclusion of Civil War, the Soviets 
supervised the work of rehabilitating industry and agricul- 
ture. But the new period brought with it new economic and 
cultural issues, issues that were novel, complex, multifarious 
and demanding utmost effort. In fact, in the new complex 
situation, the Soviets had to tackle all outstanding issues 
affecting the workers’ lives. They ran industry and agricul- 
ture, were responsible for the national exchequer, land tenure, 
education, health, food provisions and municipal services. 

In the years 1921-23, several regions of the country were 
hit by an unprecedented drought and the local Soviets had 
to direct virtually all their attention to saving millions of 
peasants from starvation; in other regions the Soviets had 
to collect money and provisions to help the starving, to find 
homes and work for fugitives from the drought-hit Volga 
regions and to found orphanages for the children who had 
lost their parents in the famine. 

The change-over to the New Economic Policy (NEP) 
presented the Soviets with new problems in their battle with 
private capital and necessitated supervision over private 
enterprise in industry and trade and curbs on the exploiting 
instincts of kulaks in the countryside. The new situation 
required new methods and the Soviets acquired new econom- 
ic and cultural rights. In 1922, VTsIK drew up and ratified 
new statutes on the rural Soviets and on the uyezd , volost 
and gubernia Soviet bodies defining their functions and com- 
petence on the basis of the general experience they had so 
far accumulated. 

It was becoming necessary to galvanise the work of the 
Soviets, since hostile elements were stepping up their activ- 
ity; both the urban and rural bourgeoisie, by dint of their 
improved economic status, were now trying to utilise the 
Soviets in their own interests. While in the early NEP years 
the Soviets had failed to reorganise their work radically, by 
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the mid- 1920s the stage was set for the Soviets at all levels 
to take the initiative, since industry and agriculture were 
back on their feet, the workers’ standard of living had im- 
proved and the political activity of both workers and peas- 
ants was increasing. The policy of stimulating the work 
of the Soviets, starting from 1924, cemented the alliance 
between workers and peasants and helped to draw the Soviet 
state apparatus closer to its popular grass roots. The Third 
Congress of Soviets of the USSR held in 1925 adopted a spe- 
cial resolution on the question of spreading the mass work 
of the Soviets and bolstering the local Soviets. 

Formation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
an event of great importance in the history of the Soviets. 
The working people of Russia, the Ukraine, Byelorussia and 
the Transcaucasia well appreciated that the isolated position 
of individual Soviet republics made for instability and har- 
boured the threat to their existence from the capitalist states. 
The interests of national defence and of restoring the 
war-ravaged economy insistently demanded united efforts 
from the individual Soviet republics. The treaty relations 
linking them all had become patently insufficient by that 
time. 

That is why in late 1922 the Tenth All-Russia Congress 
of Soviets, the Seventh All-Ukraine Congress of Soviets, the 
Fourth All -Byelorussia Congress of Soviets and the First 
Transcaucasia Congress of Soviets all debated the issue of 
unification in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
issue was tabled on December 30, 1922, for the attention of 
the First Congress of Soviets of the USSR which ratified 
the declaration and treaty on the establishment of the USSR 
and informed the world of the birth of a new, union multi- 
national state. 

In accordance with the congress decision, VTslK , in 
January 1923, set up a commission to draw up a union Con- 
stitution. And in the summer of that year the draft Con- 
stitution was ready; on July 6 it was approved at a session 
of VTslK of the USSR and made law. It was formally 
ratified by the Second All-Union Congress of Soviets on 
January 31, 1924. 

The 1924 Soviet Constitution consolidated the unification 
of four republics — the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, the 
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Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic and the 1 ranscau- 
casian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic — into a single 
union. The Constitution tersely defined the competence of 
the Union and its constituent republics, so that the supreme 
government bodies of the Union were made responsible for 
international relations, supervision of the armed forces, over- 
all administration of the economy and its most important 
branches (Article 1). Each constituent republic, as stated in 
Article 3, was to be responsible for its state administration 
independently and retain the right to secede from the Union; 
further, no territorial changes involving a constituent re- 
public were to be permitted without, its agreement. 

The Constitution described the structure and competence 
of the higher bodies of state authority of the Union, the 
agencies of state power and administration of the consti- 
tuent republics and the relations between them. The work of 
improving the apparatus of the Soviets was to continue 
within each republic and they shortly drew up new provi- 
sions for town Soviets. Town and village Soviets now 
created their own mass organisations — sections which were 
in effect subordinate to the Soviets, assisting them in their 
work and supervising factories and offices. I he sections in- 
cluded both Soviet deputies and active workers who enjoyed 
the same rights as the deputies. The group of active 
members constantly grew, the work of the deputies improved 
and their contacts with the electors strengthened. 

In the early years of peaceful construction, therefore, the 
Soviets did considerable work in restoring the economy and 
creating the prerequisites for its socialist reconstruction, in 
reinstating the democratic principles of the work of the So- 
viets and in stimulating their activity. 

Socialist society could not be built, as Lenin would reite- 
rate, without advanced heavy industry. The next task, there- 
fore, was industrialisation. Both the Fourteenth Party Con- 
ference and the Fourteenth Party Congress brought to the 
fore the question of the industrialisation of the country to 
which all national resources and manpower were to be de- 
voted. The Soviets were to play their part in carrying 
through the industrialisation programme; they were to 
explain to the workers the necessity for tackling this most 
momentous task in a relatively short time and in effectively 
putting the programme into action. 
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A decision On Strengthening the Town Soviets was 
adopted in April 1925, to be followed at the end of the year 
by a Statute on the Fundamental Principles of the Work 
and Organisation of I own Soviets. Both these acts substan- 
tially enhanced the powers of the town Soviets and made 
them responsible for all aspects of the municipal economy. 
Industrial development and urban services were their cen- 
tral concerns at that time. One more extremely important 
act should be mentioned: the VTsIK decree of August 2, 
1926 On Municipal Enterprises and Buildings Under the 
Jurisdiction of Municipal (Local) Departments of Local Exec- 
utive Committees (of Town Soviets), by which the town 
Soviets were accorded the right to control the activity of the 
enterprises of republican and Union importance. 43 

During the industrialisation campaign the work of local 
Soviets took on even greater significance, since it now rested 
on the growing political and economic activity of the work- 
ers: the Soviets gained wider powers, the district, town and 
village Soviets gradually taking over many functions that 
had previously belonged to territorial, regional and area 
Executive Committees. A new administrative-territorial 
reform — division into districts further accentuated this trend.* 
1 he effect of all this was for the state administrative appa- 
ratus to become even more accessible to the populace and 
to involve it in running the country. The government ex- 
tended the forms of mass Soviet activity, reinforced the 
prestige of the Soviet sections, and set up production groups 
of deputies whose job it was to see that the production plans 
of their factories were fulfilled and that socialist emulation 
was launched. 1 hese groups of deputies were, in fact, formed 
on the initiative of the workers, which demonstrates their 
concern for better ways and means of making the Soviets 
more effective. The following is ample illustration of this. 
In Leningrad, a group of deputies helped the Red Putilo- 
vets factory to fulfill their five-year plan obligations ahead 
of schedule. It is not hard to imagine the implications of 
this at a time when all national efforts were devoted to the 
urgent creation of heavy industry. The Soviets may also 
be credited with much of the success in saving money, rais- 
ing labour productivity in industry, improving the activity 

* For details, see p. 187 cl seq. 


of state institutions and bettering urban living conditions. 

Apart from socialist industrialisation, the government had 
to tackle the vastly important problem of transforming ag- 
riculture along socialist lines. In that the state was helped 
by many people who were transforming the family-farm 
system of small holdings into the collective-farm socialist 
system, and eliminating the class of kulaks on the way. 
Backed by the Communist Party, the Soviets organised the 
mass political activity of the working people to accomplish 
these tasks. 

The new tasks that the rural Soviets had to face in spear- 
heading the collective-farm movement raised the question 
of giving a legislative form to the reorganisation of the 
work of the Soviets. Accordingly, the Presidium of VTsIIi 
issued on February 3, 1930, the Basic Regulations for Rural 
Soviets in the USSR and proposed that the Central Execu- 
tive Committees of the constituent republics be guided by 
them in drafting legislation on the rural Soviets. 44 It was 
not until January I, 1931, however, that VTsIK ratified 
the new regulations 45 that replaced the outdated 1924 
statute. 

By the new regulations, the rural Soviet was to be the 
supreme organ of power within the bounds of its allocated 
area. Its major aims were to supervise the socialist reor- 
ganisation of farming, lead the campaign of the farm labour- 
ers, poor and middle peasants against the kulaks, and 
explain to family farmers the advantages of collective 
farming. 

Moreover, the rural Soviets were obliged to examine and 
ratify production plans of the collective farms, receive ac- 
counts of their activity, deal with applications from collective 
farms for state financial and economic aid, and suspend 
any illegal resolutions taken by the farms. Further, they 
controlled land fund usage, and helped to extend the sown 
area, raise yields and develop animal breeding. They 
were also in charge of capital construction on the farms 
and saw to the observation of labour laws and social 
security. 

Under the leadership of Soviets the poor and middle 
peasants launched a persistent campaign to abolish the ku- 
laks as a class. 'The Kurovskoi District Executive Committee 
in the Moscow Region, for example, convened on January 
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26, 1930, an enlarged plenary meeting with the participa- 
tion of active workers, farm labourers, and poor and middle 
collective farmers. Altogether more than a thousand people 
attended. There was enthusiastic support for one farmer, 
from the village of Mistsevo, when he said: “We’ve been 
molly-coddling the kulaks for a dozen years. And they have 
exploited our weakness and burrowed their way deeper and 
deeper into Soviet life, like worms into a healthy body. 
Enough I say! We’ve been patient long enough. . . . Ultima- 
tely we set about destroying the kulaks as a class. The poor 
peasants have helped the Party and Soviets with the greatest 
of pleasure. We approve! And we shall carry on helping.” 46 

The Communist Party and the government exposed and 
balked attempts to undermine or diminish the importance of 
the rural Soviets in the full-scale collectivisation areas; 
these were seen as attempts to sap the Soviet authority. It 
was at this time that the district link in the chain of admi- 
nistrative command was forged. From then on the district 
was to become a key point of Soviet administration 
and economic planning both in agriculture and local 
industry. 

Local authorities in town and country had made consid- 
erable contributions to implementing the socialist indus- 
trialisation and collectivisation programmes, but the Party 
and government now called upon them to apply their efforts 
just as vigorously to the new tasks confronting the country. 
The country had now reached the stage of completing the 
foundations of socialist society, but that was proving extreme- 
ly difficult in the complex domestic and foreign situation. 
Those were the years when the aggressive imperialist states 
of Germany, Italy and Japan were busy preparing for 
a new world war and receiving the encouragement and con- 
nivance of American, British and French ruling circles. 
In these circumstances the Soviet Government did all it 
could to curb the aggressors and prevent the outbreak 
of war. 

Engaged in their peaceful creative labour, the Soviet 
people embarked on a second five-year plan, in the course 
of which they would completely abolish capitalist elements 
and the causes engendering classes and human exploitation. 
This entailed not merely rooting out the vestiges of capital- 
ism in the economy, but overcoming them in people’s minds; 
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it meant turning all the working people into politically 
conscious builders of socialism. 

The whole crux of the new five-year plan lay in economic 
reconstruction on the basis of up-to-date technology, com- 
pleting collectivisation and reinforcing socialist farming, and 
furthering the cultural revolution. 

The Soviets, being the agents of state authority, were of 
prime importance in implementing the tasks of the second 
five-year plan. Their job was to draw the widest sections of 
the workers into making an active contribution to building 
socialism. But to resolve the new problems the Soviets them- 
selves had first radically to overhaul their activity. The 
Seventeenth Communist Party Congress had revealed a 
number of serious shortcomings in their work, particularly 
in the rather formal and bureaucratic methods used by some 
bodies. The Congress called on them to put their house in 
order, stimulate the work of local Soviets and bring them 
even closer to the people. Much attention was paid to the 
need to endow the Soviets with equipment, to broaden 
their powers, make their staffs more business-like and im- 
prove their mass work. To these ends a suggestion was 
made to increase the number of Soviet sections and groups 
of deputies at factories and in the villages, and to draw far 
more women into their work. 

After the local authority re-elections in 1934 the work 
of the Soviets conspicuously improved. Their main election- 
eering slogan had been to carry out the directives of the 
second five-year plan, and the whole election campaign had 
been marked by a high level of organisation and political 
activity among the electorate. 

At the end of 1935, a movement for higher productivity 
and rational application of technology swept the country. It 
was initiated by Alexei Stakhanov, a coal-hewer of the 
Central Irmino mine in the Donbas who in one shift dug 
102 metric tons of coal instead of the normal eight tons. The 
Soviets helped to sponsor this movement both among the 
industrial workers and among the collective farmers. Un- 
precedented labour enthusiasm gripped workingmen through- 
out the country, causing them to give their utmost strength, 
skill and growing craft to fulfil the far-reaching targets of 
the new plan ahead of time. Their efforts were crowned with 
success. 
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THE SOVIETS AT THE END 
OF SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 
AND THE TRANSITION 
TO COMMUNIST CONSTRUCTION 

Socialism had scored decisive victories in town and country 
by the mid- 1930s. Capitalist elements in the country had 
completely disappeared and only tiny remnants of small 
private commodity economy were left in the form of legally- 
permitted family farms and small workshops of unco-ope- 
rated craftsmen who exclusively employed their own labour. 
Two principal forms of socialist property — state and co- 

I I operative— provided the undivided economic foundation of 

the socialist state. Now that the implements and means of 
production had become public property, the class structure 
had radically changed: landowners, capitalists and kulaks 
were evils of the past and society now comprised two ami- 
cable classes — workers and peasants, complemented by 
workers’ intellectuals. 

With the exploiting classes out of the way, there was no 
longer any need to retain repressive measures against them, 
and the government could direct its attention to promoting 
economic organisation and cultural and educational devel- 
opment that fully accorded with workers’ authority at all 
stages of its evolution. In other words, all the political and 
social conditions were present for the state of proletarian 
dictatorship to become the state for the whole people. Pro- 
letarian democracy increasingly became socialist democracy 
for all members of the community. 

I he 193G Soviet Constitution, whose adoption opened a 
new chapter in Soviet history, gave even greater democratic 
meaning and sophistication to the organs of state power. 
The Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and Red Armymen’s Dep- 
uties became Soviets of Working People’s Deputies, thus 
heralding their transformation from agencies representing 
specific classes into all-embracing popular bodies. The nevv 
name reflected society’s new class structure; restrictions on 
suffrage were outmoded and no longer relevant. The new 
Constitution replaced the system of Soviet congresses by a 
single system of Soviets, including the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, the Supreme Soviets of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics, and the local Soviets of Working People’s Depu- 
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ties operating on a sessional basis. Another innovation was 
the standing committees which, superficially, appeared to 
have much in common with the former sections but, in fact, 
differed in essentials. While the sections had often come 
under the executive committee, the new standing committees 
were directly responsible to the Soviet. 

With the adoption of the new Constitution the Soviets 
drew even closer to the people, grew in prestige and autho- 
rity among the electorate. I’heir accumulated experience in 
widespread organisation enabled them perceptibly to improve 
administration of various branches of economic and cultural 
life. 

The 1936 Constitution, therefore, marked the inception 
ol an era in which the Soviet state had entered socialist 
society and begun the process of turning the proletarian 
dictatorship state to the all-embracing popular state. 
Although they had no experience of government, the Soviet 
workers and peasants had managed to overcome all difficulties 
and obstacles and pioneered the way to establish a state of 
a completely new type that was intrinsically part of the peo- 
ple, acting in their name and for their well-being. This new 
state character had at once been apparent in the govern- 
in . en f s measures; it had matured during the grim years 
of Civil War and foreign military intervention; it had been 
tempered in the labour of the peacetime five-year plans and 
in the process of creating a new and strong industry and 
reorganising agriculture. 

1 he abolition of the exploiter classes, industrialisation, 
collectivisation and the cultural revolution were links of a 
single revolutionary process, which led to fundamental chan- 
ges in the relations between classes and nations. ... A new 
social system resting on the friendship and alliance between 
the working class, the collective farm peasantry and the 
people’s intelligentsia was created. Socialist principles became 
firmly rooted in all spheres of social life.” 47 

This new social system withstood a severe test in the 
most barbarous and devastating war the Soviet people had 
yet had to face in defence of the freedom and independence 
of their socialist nation. It was the intention of German im- 
perialism to destroy the world’s first socialist state and enslave 
its peoples. But the Soviet people unequivocally demon- 
strated their adherence to the Soviet system, as innumerable 
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examples illustrate. Just, one example, but one that is ex- 
tremely typical, was the great partisan movement that sprang 
up in enemy-occupied regions of Byelorussia, Leningrad, 
Smolensk, Bryansk and other areas. As much as 63 per cent 
of Byelorussia, for example, was under the partisan control 
in 1943/' 8 As soon as they would liberate an area, the parti- 
sans would set up Soviet administrative bodies and courts 
and operate Soviet laws. The newspaper Pravda of March 
19, 1942, reported on partisans in two districts of the Lenin- 
grad region who had re-established Soviet authority over an 
area 120 kilometres long and 80 kilometres deep, and had 
organised the transportation of provisions to the inhabitants 
of besieged Leningrad. 

The local Soviets that functioned in the partisan areas 
mobilised the local people for action against the occupation 
army, provided stocks, transport, shelter and hospitals lor 
the partisans and constructed forest camps to save people 
from being deported to Germany. They looked after all the 
farm animals and machinery that had not been evacuated 
to the rear and even managed to smuggle them across the 
front line in some instances. In the spring of 1942, for exam- 
ple, people in the partisan area of Vitebsk Region smuggled 
across the warfront 2,100 tons of wheat, 10,000 tons of po- 
tatoes, 35,000 tons of hay, 2,500 horses and 4,000 head of 
cattle. Partisans of Smolensk, Leningrad and other regions 
similarly delivered a great many provisions to the rear.' 1 ’' 

Naturally enough, the war brought certain changes to the 
work of state agencies, both central and local, and necessi- 
tated an overhaul of their structure and organisational forms 
of their functioning. When the whole economy was put on 
a war footing, it inevitably involved the state apparatus, 
gave rise to new bodies required in a state of emergency. In 
the first year of the Soviet involvement in the war, on July 
30, 1941, the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, the 
Council of People’s Commissars and the Party Central 
Committee issued a joint resolution setting up the State De- 
fence Committee. This was an extraordinary body responsi- 
ble for running the country in the political, economic and 
military spheres. Its local agencies dealt with defence ar- 
rangements in the republics, regions (territories), towns 
and districts and with maintaining public order in war- 
time. 
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Not surprisingly, the establishment of the State Defence 
Committee and its local bodies caused big changes in the 
work of the whole system of government bodies. It con- 
stricted the scope of the highest state authorities now that 
they had transferred a substantial part of their functions to 
the State Defence Committee. The Soviets, too, had to 
reconstruct their activities in accordance with wartime needs. 
At ail levels they now directed the mass effort for national 
defence and helped to turn the country into a single military 
camp. In fact, the Soviets made an extremely valuable con- 
tribution to the immense effort being undertaken to mobilise 
and unleash human and material resources for repulsing the 
nazis; they greatly assisted military bodies in the general 
mobilisation, in forming and despatching reinforcements, in 
building defences, in providing the army with food and 
equipment, and in channelling the popular patriotic enthu- 
siasm into the country’s war effort. Deputies and the very 
widespread active membership collaborated closely with mass 
organisations to collect funds, warm clothing and other 
valuable items among the population at large. As a conse- 
quence, the nation received many millions of rubles for its 
defence fund, and servicemen were sent many millions ol 
articles of warm clothing that had been gladly donated by 
Soviet patriots. 

In areas adjacent to the warfront, the Soviets assisted the 
military command in implementing anti-aircraft defence 
measures, constructing fortified lines and anti-tank displace- 
ments, in obtaining war materials and repairing military 
equipment, and in evacuating the local populace and fac- 
tories. 

The war caused a certain retreat from the collegial prin- 
ciples of running the Soviets, inasmuch as the need to imple- 
ment various measures quickly frequently made it impos- 
sible to convene a session of the Soviet or a meeting of its 
executive committee. Even so, the extent of the Soviets’ suc- 
cess depended on the involvement of wide sections of the 
people. At that time, the standing committees based on acti- 
vists were the most widespread form of workers’ participa- 
tion in the work of the Soviets. 

Thus, in wartime the entire activity of the Soviets, both 
in the rear and behind the lines on enemy-occupied soil (in 
partisan detachments), pursued the single-minded aim of 
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driving out the enemy as swiftly as possible. The Soviets with 
their popular support once more demonstrated, in those 
intrepid years, the insuperable force of Soviet democracy. 
The Soviet war achievement showed that there was no force 
on earth that could conquer men of labour once they had 
gained their freedom from capitalism and begun a free life. 
War palpably demonstrated the indivisible link between the 
Soviets and the people and the great vitality of the Soviets 
as genuinely popular bodies of state authority. Some twenty 
years ago, a woman tractor driver, P. A. Angelina, Hero of 
Socialist Labour and Deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet 
wrote: “It is worth looking back on the path we have taken 
and remembering our country’s stirring history which is 
simultaneously the history of each of us, her people. Our 
destinies are so closely bound up with the fate of the state 
and the Party that when we think of our own work and 
achievements, our trials and tribulations we involuntarily 
see something a hundred times greater than our personal 
biographies. All the good we have done, all that we know, 
everything that makes us wealthy, strong and happy, ema- 
nates from one great source — the triumph of Soviet govern- 
ment.”"’ 0 

With the war over, the nation was able once more to 
return to peaceful creative work. The victory had strength- 
ened the country’s international position, enhanced its 
reputation and its role in settling outstanding world issues. 
This had happened even though the country had suffered 
greater losses in the war than any other nation, losses that 
would have spelled the ruin of any state with a different 
social system. The country lost over 20 million lives, 1,710 
cities and more than 70,000 villages were destroyed, some 

32.000 industrial installations were demolished, the iron and 
steel industry lost so many factories that its steel smelting 
was cut by 60 per cent, and mines producing 60 per cent of 
the country’s coal were destroyed. Agriculture, too, suffered 
an enormous setback, the nazis plundering and destroying 

98.000 collective farms, 1,876 state farms and 2,890 machine 
and tractor stations. From direct destruction of property 
alone, the aggregate material losses amounted to 679,000 
million rubles. 51 But the figure rises to well over 2,569,000 
million rubles if we include military expenditure and loss of 
income from industry and farming in enemy-occupied areas. 


Clearly the task confronting the Soviets immediately 
alter the war was to restore the economy as quickly as pos- 
sible. i hat done, the nation could proceed to complete the 
war-interrupted task of building socialism. The Party and 
government had, in fact, mapped out a programme of eco- 
nomic reconstruction back in 1943 in a resolution “On Ur- 
gent Measures for Economic Rehabilitation in Areas Libe- 
rated from German Occupation”. The whole country, led 
by the Soviets, gave help to the liberated areas, and a con- 
stant stream ol equipment, materials, implements, industrial 
commodities and provisions flowed into the areas. This period 
saw the start of the patronage of previously enemy-occupied 
regions and cities by their more fortunate counterparts 
elsewhere in the country. The Soviet agencies of Novosibirsk, 
for example, arranged the patronage by Novosibirsk and the 
Novosibirsk region of Voronezh and the Voronezh region. 52 

In the tremendous efforts of the initial post-war five-year 
plan to set industry back on its feet, the local Soviets were 
in the forefront in organising patronage of factories and 
supplying them with both skilled and unskilled manpower. 
In the first half of 1946, for example, the executive commit- 
tees of the district and regional Soviets in Zaporozhye 
Region sent some 40,000 people to help out at factories of 
national and republican importance. 53 Such examples were 
commonplace at the time, and the selfless all-round efforts 
quickly showed results: by 1948 industry was completely 
restored and producing more than pre-war industry had done. 

Similarly, the Soviets had considerable work to do in 
restoring agriculture in the formerly occupied areas. Before 
the war these areas had provided in excess of 54 per cent 
of gross farm production. 54 Added to their misfortunes was 
a severe drought in 1946. Here again, as in industry, regions 
took responsibility for patronage of other regions. In the 
three immediate post-war years, for instance, farmers in the 
Smolensk Region received much of their evacuated stock 
back; Yaroslavl, Kuibyshev and Ivanovo regions returned 
to them 62,000 head of cattle, 10,755 horses, 100,000 sheep 
and goats, 2,229 pigs and 100,000 poultry. Literally thou- 
sands of columns with a variety of loads set out from the 
depths of the country to needy areas. 55 

The vigorous steps taken by r the Party and government 
coupled with the multilateral and energetic work of the So- 
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viets and of the industrial workers enabled the collective and 
state farms to restore their war-ravaged agriculture and 
exceed the pre-war output level in a relatively short span. 

With the change-over to peacetime working conditions the 
Soviets and their executive committees naturally had to 
modify their forms and methods of work. They were now 
increasingly concerned with the restoration and promotion 
of socialist industry and farming, improvements in munici- 
pal services, town planning, residential construction, educa- 
tion and health, and in extending trade and improving its 
quality. It was no longer necessary to retain narrow deci- 
sion-taking methods, they could now return to collective deci- 
sion-making and mass forms of administration. The level of 
the Soviets’ organisational work markedly improved and. 
between 1945 and 1948, departments of instructors and 
organisers came into being in all Soviets; these departments 
were largely responsible for assisting subordinate staff, gath- 
ering together and disseminating foremost experience in So- 
viet work, and drawing more and more people into the work 
of the Soviets. In overhauling the state administrative struc- 
ture, the Soviets dispensed with many superfluous functions 
and unproductive expenses. As a result, budget expenditure 
on maintaining administrative bodies fell from 14,000 mil- 
lion rubles in 1946 to 7,900 million rubles in 1953. 5,i 

Economic development now warranted a radical improve- 
ment in the staffing of the Soviets, since the war had deci- 
mated their ranks: 54.1 per cent of executive committee 
chairmen, 37.4 per cent of their vice-chairmen and 43 per 
cent of the secretaries had been called up and many had 
perished. At the first post-war local Soviet elections in 1947, 
only 42.9 per cent of the earlier elected deputies remained, 
and over half executive committee members and some 70 
per cent of their chairmen were not, in fact, deputies, but had 
been co-opted.* 7 In a number of cases, sessions could not be 
called and the work of the standing committees was impaired. 
In order to right the situation, co-option was banned and 
the principle of electing local authorities was fully restored. 

These and other steps taken to improve the Soviets, to 
encourage more efficiency and rationality, initiative and in- 
novation, and, most important of all, to use and constantly 
rely on the inexhaustible fund of popular experience, enabled 
the country to overcome in a relatively brief span its post- 
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war problems and to tackle successfully the big tasks that 
lay ahead. 

In the 1950s the Soviet Union entered the final stage of 
building socialism; these were years that saw efforts on all 
sides to democratise society even more. The 1956 Twentieth 
Party Congress opened the way for further democratisation 
of the country and improvement of the system of Soviets. Its 
resolutions on ideology and culture presented extensive op- 
portunities for advancing Soviet society and underlined the 
need to encourage the creative initiative of the people. ‘'The 
great tasks of communist construction,” a congress resolution 
stressed, “require the further raising of popular activity and 
initiative, increasingly wide popular participation in run- 
ning the country and in all its organisational and economic 
activities. To achieve that we must extend Soviet democra- 
cy, insistently improve the work of all Soviet bodies at the 
centre and in the localities, and bolster their ties with the 
mass of people.” 58 The Congress devoted its attention to 
the need for stimulating the work of the Soviets and of the 
trade unions, to their greater involvement in economic and 
cultural matters, to the satisfaction of the population’s ev- 
eryday needs, and to the importance of the communist edu- 
cation of the population. These were to be the guidelines 
for all the Soviets’ future work. 

The Party continued to pay a great deal of attention to 
the activities of the Soviets, whose role in resolving outstand- 
ing economic and cultural issues had considerably risen. 
Their principal tasks for that period were succinctly defined 
in the Central Committee resolution “On Improving the 
Work of the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies and 
Strengthening Their Ties with the People” (January 1957). It 
extended the rights of the local Soviets in economic planning, 
in production and the distribution of local industry’s prod- 
ucts, in organising housing, cultural development, local 
amenities and road building, in tackling finance, and in 
promoting the output of building materials. Their augmented 
authority in economic and cultural matters was reflected in 
their greater legislative activity (especially in that of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet) and in the growing volume and im- 
portance of their decisions."' 


See Chapter III. 
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No less important in extending their powers and improv- 
ing their organisation were the new statutes adopted virtual- 
ly in all republics from 1957 to 1959 on rural, district, 
township, city and, in some republics, regional (territory) 
Soviets, and also the new laws on recalling deputies from 
local and republican Supreme Soviets and the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. Apart from the increasing activity of Soviets at 
all levels, another development occurred at that time, some- 
thing peculiar to socialist society: popular participation in 
running the country through national and republican meet- 
ings of personnel from industry, agriculture, science and 
culture, and republican meetings of leading workers. These 
meetings often put forward proposals that were to find their 
way into the statute books. 

The next Communist Party Congress, the Twenty-First, 
confirmed that the country had completed the task of build- 
ing socialism, secured its final victory and had now entered 
upon a new period — the period of full-scale construction of 
communist society. This was followed at the Twenty-Second 
Congress by the adoption of a new Party Programme which 
outlined scientifically the way ahead in communist construc- 
tion. It advanced new ideas on the theory of the socialist 
state, its development and strengthening as an instrument of 
communist construction. Among the new Marxist-Leninist 
tenets was the idea of the proletarian dictatorship state 
growing into the state of the whole people. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism had stressed that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat was necessary for the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism. But they made no mention 
of the nature of the state during the transitional period from 
socialism to the higher phase of communist society. True, 
Lenin had allowed for the possibility, during the socialism- 
to-communism transitional period, of the existence of a stale 
which was to be, in fact, not an instrument of proletarian 
dictatorship. But he had been unable to define the charac- 
ter of such a state since insufficient experience existed. This 
is perfectly understandable, for the foremost question in those 
years, when a bitter class struggle still prevailed, when so- 
cialist reconstruction was far from over, was to reinforce the 
state precisely as proletarian dictatorship. It was only after 
the complete and final victory of socialism in the USSR 
that enough historical experience had been gathered to pro- 
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nounce judgement on the character of the state in the tran- 
sitional period from socialism to communism. 

1 he huge economic and socio-political changes that had 
occurred in the mid-1950s undoubtedly affected the nature 
of the Soviet state, but did not lead at that time to its becom- 
ing a state of the whole people. There were several reasons 
lor that. Above all, there remained many people who had 
belonged to exploiting classes, even though the socialist trans- 
formations had removed the economic basis for their exis- 
tence. It was to take some time before they could be re-edu- 
cated into socialist citizens. 

Furthermore, although collectivisation prevailed in the 
1930s, it could not immediately free the peasants of rem- 
nants ol a private-ownership mentality: it was to take some 
time before the collective farmers could be utterly convinced 
of the advantages of collective farming over family farming. 
Similarly, other non-proletarian sections had to be re-edu- 
cated. And in republics and regions that had only joined 
the USSR after the adoption of the 1936 Constitute on, the 
socialist changes were to take time. Finally, to complete the 
process of forming a state of the whole people, socialism had 
to triumph irrevocably by precluding any possibility of capi- 
talism ever making a come-back. The ultimate triumph of 
socialism did not coincide with the elimination of exploit- 
ing classes and the complete victory of socialism. 59 

In addition, the growing war threat in the 1930s and the 
eventual war itself, with all the above-mentioned restrictions 
on democratic forms of government, did much to hamper the 
formation of a state of the whole people. Nor was the situa- 
tion helped by the long existence of the personality cult, a 
phenomenon quite alien to the socialist system and one that 
certainly inhibited the nourishing of socialist democracy. 

Socialism triumphed finally after the formation and rein- 
forcement of the world socialist community and the break- 
ing of the capitalist encirclement of the Soviet Union. All 
possibility of restoring capitalism in the USSR was by now 
completely precluded and the external requisites existed for 
the Soviet Union to complete the process of forming a state 
of the whole people. As the CPSU Theses on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the revolution put it, “The state of the whole 
people is a new stage in the development of socialist state- 
hood into communist public self-administration. It continues 
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the cause of the dictatorship of the proletariat — the building 
of communism — and together with other socialist states 
wages a class struggle against imperialism in the interna- 
tional arena.” 60 

The present state is a natural outcome of the state of pro- 
letarian dictatorship and functions in a society where social- 
ism has completely and finally prevailed. Socialist owner- 
ship of the implements and means of production, the single 
socialist economic system, the absence of class antagonisms, 
the social, political and ideological unity, friendship among 
Soviet peoples and socialist patriotism, all converge into one 
united society. In such circumstances, the state acts in the 
name of all classes and social groups and is not restricted 
to a single dominant class or the interests of only part of the 
community. 

At the same time, the new historical stage of development 
of Soviet statehood marks a new stage in the evolution of the 
Soviets. As the Party Programme points out, in the course 
of building communism the Soviets will grow in importance 
because they are the all-embracing organisational arm of the 
people and embody their unity* 

The years of 1959-65 saw a great effort to increase the 
part played by the Soviets in public life. 61 Local Soviets 
received more material and financial assistance, their func- 
tions became broader and they began to draw more activists 
into their work. They became responsible for planning local 
industrial production, building local auxiliary projects, elab- 
orating plans for producing and purchasing farm produce, 
and supplying factories and farms with materials and equip- 
ment. They took on additional responsibility for many enter- 
prises concerned with domestic services, trade and public 
catering, for part of the housing, schools and pre-school in- 
stitutions, medical, cultural and educational establishments 
that had previously come under the republican bodies. They 
now had more rights in keeping public order, they took over 
control of local militia stations, and watch commissions were 
attached to the executive committees of district and town 
Soviets to see that regulations were observed in prisons and 
reform institutions. For these purposes, the number of depu- 
ties to local Soviets grew considerably and the elected 
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deputies began regularly to report back to their consti- 
tuents. 

The Twenty-Third Party Congress was another landmark 
in Soviet history; it ratified the directives of a new five-year 
plan for further economic and social progress. The Congress 
made it clear that “the main economic task ol the next five 


years is to secure a further considerable growth of industry 
and high stable rates of agricultural development through 
the utmost utilisation of scientific iind technical achieve- 
ments, industrial development of all social production and 
the enhancement of its efficiency, and greater labour prod- 
uctivity, and thereby to achieve a substantial rise in the 
standard of living and fuller satisfaction of the material and 
cultural needs of all Soviet people”. 62 

The Congress resolution also underlined the need for an 
all-round development of socialist democracy and greater 
responsibility to the Soviets in putting the economic and 
cultural plans into effect. Accordingly, the Party Central 
Committee adopted a decision in March 1967 to improve the 
work of village and township Soviets, i.e., that link in the 
chain of Soviets which by its very activity is most closely 
associated with the local population. While exposing sever- 
al flaws in their functioning, the Central Committee empha- 
sised that their main task was to increase their influence on 
the economic progress of collective and state farms and fac- 
tories, and to extend their control over the punctual fulfil- 
ment by those organisations of their state plans and obliga- 
tions; they were to see that collective farms observed demo- 
cratic principles, made proper use of land resources and 
observed socialist legality. The decision drew the attention 
of the Soviets to the need to improve their organisational 
work among the populace and enhance the role and authority 
of deputies. 

It would be wrong to look on the decision as referring 
only to the work of the village and township Soviets. It was 
an important step forward in improving the whole system of 
Soviets and illustrated the constant concern of the Party for 
the wider promotion of Soviet socialist democracy. 





To sum up, the Soviets wield all the powers necessary to 
run the economy, social and cultural affairs, and political 
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administration. Either they form state agencies themselves 
directly, or they invest such powers in state bodies for them 
to deal with their allotted tasks. 

The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies are the corner- 
stone of the state structure of the USSR.* One of their char- 
acteristics is that as well as being state authority bodies 
they are agencies of popular self-administration. They arc 
the most widely-based, most all-embracing and authoritative 
social organisations inasmuch as they link together all work- 
ers of town and country and all nationalities. Lenin used to 
say: “It is important for us to draw literally all working 
people into the government of the state. It is a task of 
tremendous difficulty. But socialism cannot be implemented 
by a minority, by the Party. It can be implemented only 
by tens of millions when they have learned to do it them- 
selves .” 63 

The Soviets have actually become an organisation which 
has best been able to tackle the job of teaching the working- 
people to run the country, to manage socialist production on 
a national scale. They have justified themselves at all stages 
of development of the Soviet state. Today they remain a 
school of state management with even greater importance 
in the new circumstances of communist construction and of 
the growing initiative and creative activity of the mass of 
people. The closer Soviet society comes to communism, the 
wider and more truly democratic forms of Soviet activity 
become in economic and cultural affairs. 

The remaining chapters of this book explain the current 
functions of the entire spectrum of Soviets. 
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CHAPTER 2 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE SOVIETS 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
OF THE SOVIETS AS 
REPRESENTATIVE STATE BODIES 


One ol Lenin's most notable achievements was his idea 
advanced in April 1917 of creating a Republic of Soviets 
as a state form of proletarian dictatorship. “Having capi- 
talised on the experience of the Paris Commune and the 
three Russian revolutions, Lenin developed and concretised 
the theory of Marx and Engels on proletarian dictatorship 
and demonstrated the profound historical significance of the 
Republic of Soviets, a new type of state that was far more 
democratic than any bourgeois parliamentary republic.” 1 
If popular initiative from the revolutionary classes, Lenin 
affirmed, had not created the Soviets, the proletarian revo- 
lution in Russia would have been futile. 

r he more than half-century existence of the Soviets has 
fully confirmed their vitality and superiority as a new form 
of state organisation, both at the time of proletarian dictat- 
orship and afterwards, when that dictatorship gave way to 
the state of the whole people. This chapter sets out to ex- 
plain why it was that ol all feasible types of state organ- 
isation the republic of Soviets became the most expedient 
form of state authority in Russian conditions. It further 
expounds the most distinctive features of the Soviets which 
helped to liberate the working people from the yoke of capi- 
talism and to build the new communist society. 

The first thing to note is that the Soviets, being agencies 
of popular representation, are the most democratic, all-em- 
bracing organisation of the people enabling them to run the 
state themselves. The Soviet people, as Lenin once said, 
know no other authority over them than that of their own 
union expressed most coherently in the Soviets of Working 
People’s Deputies. The Soviets have always been the most 
mass organisations and no other social organisation — trade 
union, co-operative or the Young Communist League (Kom- 
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somol ) — have ever rivalled them in breadth of popular 
representation. As distinct from other organisations that 
represent a union either of office and factory workers, or of 
young people, or of co-operative members, the Soviets cover 
all working people without exception throughout the country, 
irrespective of their ethnic or national group, sex, age, faith, 
education, social origin, property status and past activities. 
Moreover, when socialism was still being built, they covered 
the bulk of the population; nowadays they represent every 
single member of the community and have become truly all- 
embracing popular organisations and embody the unity of 
the people. As Lenin put it, they most fully accord with the 
purpose of genuine popular rule, being sovereign, all-po- 
werful bodies and the highest form of democracy. 2 

'I'lie 1936 USSR Constitution proclaimed: “All power in 
the USSR is vested in the working people of town and 
country as represented by the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies.” That above all is evident from the truly repre- 
sentative composition of Soviet deputies who are overwhelm- 
ingly not professional politicians but people engaged in 
factory or farm work, doing their civic duty in their free 
time. They come from factories and mines, mills and build- 
ing sites, collective and state farms, universities and schools, 
cultural and scientific institutions; they embrace all manner 
of trades and professions: miners, steel workers, tractor driv- 
ers, oil engineers, agronomists, doctors and writers, etc. 
Since they are elected by the people the Soviets arc made 
up of envoys of all classes and social groups, all sections of 
the community. This is a feature of all levels, from the 
highest down to the lowest authorities. The 1970-elected 
USSR Supreme Soviet, for example, comprised 481 indus- 
trial workers (31.7 per cent) and 282 collective farmers 
(18.6 per cent) or put together 763 workers and farmers 
(50.3 per cent). The Supreme Soviets of Union and Auton- 
omous Republics are just as representative in their com- 
position. Of the 8,873 deputies elected to them in June 1971, 
2,687 were industrial workers, 1,710 were collective farmers 
and 4,476 were office and professional workers. Similarly 
with the local Soviets: at the 1971 polls, 65.3 per cent of the 
successful candidates were industrial workers and collective 
farmers; the remainder were intellectuals. These figures 
forcefully demonstrate that the Soviets represent all social 
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groups and really are organs of popular rule; they embody 
the alliance of the working class and the peasants, which is 
the essential foundation of the Soviet state. 

Figures such as those above call to mind what Lenin said 
in his “What Is Soviet Power?” He was writing then of 
the essence of the new authority which many countries could 
not or would not understand: “The nature of this power, 
which is attracting larger and larger numbers of workers 
in every country, is the following: in the past the country 
was, in one way or another, governed by the rich, or by the 
capitalists, but now, for the first time, the country is being 
governed by the classes, and moreover, by the masses of 
those classes, which capitalism formerly oppressed.” 3 

The Soviet state was only two years old when Lenin 
wrote those words. The country lay in ruins, famine was 
rampant, factories were idle, and the country was attacked 
on all sides by internal and external counter-revolutionaries. 
Yet Lenin, being the great revolutionary and realist that he 
was, even in those desperate days foresaw the triumph of 
the Soviets and their grand future. 

Today the socialism that Lenin mapped out has come into 
being and people of the new generation can, from their own 
experience, plainly and clearly see what exactly Soviet 
power entails. 

To Lenin’s question “What Is Soviet Power?”, people 
respond variously. L. V. Kripinevich, for example, deputy 
to the Mogilnyansky Village Soviet in Brest region answers: 
“. . . What is Soviet power? I owe everything to Soviet power. 
It made a man of me. A real man! My father used to say his 
work was the devil’s invention. But I’ve received the Order 
of Lenin, the highest government award, for my simple 
peasant work. I’ve been elected deputy. Do you understand 
what that means? My grandfather and father couldn’t write 
I heir own names, yet my Vasily has done postgraduate work 
and is now a chief engineer. Nikolai, too, is a chief engineer 
alter graduating from an institute. Vladimir is an army cap- 
tain. Tatiana has graduated from a technical school and 
Victor is just finishing. Nadya has got her school certific- 
ate. . . . That’s what Soviet power means to me.” 

Another witness, Sakin Begmatova, Vice-Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers and Foreign Minister of Kirghizia, 
has this to say: “If it hadn’t been for Soviet power I would 
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have been put to service with some rich man at the age 
of twelve or earlier. And my fate would have been the same 
as that of other Eastern women, the most deprived, ignorant 
and forgotten people. The Soviet government gave us 
light. ... As Kirghiz Foreign Minister 1 have represented 
the Soviet Union in the United Nations and even spoken 
there. Every time 1 have been away from home 1 have 
thought how wonderful it was to represent the Land of So- 
viets where the life and welfare of every citizen is the 
paramount interest of the Party and the state.” 

The last testimony comes from F. I. Chaban, a teamlcader 
at the 21st Party Congress Mine of Dobropolugol Trust: 
“Thanks to my own Soviet power for everything; for my 
children studying in a Soviet school — like thousands of other 
miners’ children, for the work of my wife and myself, and 
for our evening institute studies. For me Soviet power means 
respect for a miner’s work, our complete welfare, firm con- 
fidence in tomorrow and the feeling of being master of our 
country.” 

rhe aggregate figures given above for various levels of 
representative bodies of Soviet state authority may be thought 
to obscure a less representative picture in certain individual 
cities or areas. For that reason we bow to the old adage 
that “the town is the face of the country” and refer specific- 
ally to several cities. One of the oldest Urals industrial cen- 
tres straddles the wooded hills close to the Europe- Asia 
border, around it lies an untold abundance of minerals — 
iron ore, pyrite copper ore, malachite and marble, gold and 
platinum, and precious stones. All this wealth has provided 
the basis for intensive industrial production around the town 
of Nizhny Tagil, itself a child of the revolution. There was no 
town there at all in 1913. Only 35,000 inhabitants dwelled 
in the township attached to the factory. Today, the po- 
pulation of Nizhny Tagil is close on 400,000. Factory work- 
ers, engineers, technologists and mine workers define the 
working profile of the city — but they also make up its ad- 
ministration. Among the 1,155 deputies to the ward Soviets 
and the city Soviet, 030 are industrial workers and 307 are 
specialists at industrial concerns. Of the local Soviet members 
73 are iron and steel workers, 57 arc engineering workers, 
40 miners, 48 building workers and 17 chemical engineers. 

Take another city, Podolsk, a satellite of Moscow with a 
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population of 160,000. 4 he heart of the city is its industrial 
enterprises: nearly half the inhabitants, 74,000 people, work 
at the Orjonikidze Engineering Plant, the Kalinin Mechan- 
ical Engineering Works, the cable factory and thirty eight 
other industrial concerns. Who are the city fathers? The 
350 deputies to the Podolsk City Soviet And of these dep- 
uties 46 per cent are industrial manual workers, the re- 
mainder are engineers, teachers, doctors and office workers 
at local institutions. Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the City Soviet is Sergei Marasanov. After trade school, 
he worked many years as craftsman’s assistant, then crafts- 
man and mechanic, gaining his technical qualifications by 
correspondence at an engineering college. 

These examples of Nizhny Tagil and Podolsk local gov- 
ernment are not unrepresentative, they are a perfectly nor- 
mal feature of Soviet politics, and typical for any town or 
village, tor all regions and republics of the Soviet Union. 
In some parts, the Soviet and its agencies may work better 
or worse, but every single Soviet is tied by a thousand 
strands to the working people, it consists of working people 
and functions on their behalf and under their supervision. 
There lies the crux of Soviet government, the raison d’etre 
of socialist democracy. 

The above-mentioned statistics bear out the text of the 
Appeal to the Soviet people made on November 4, 1967 by 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium and the USSR Council of Minis- 
ters: “ Our self-assigned task has been to establish a new 
socialist stale, a new socialist democracy that personifies 
government of the people for the people. And we have ful- 
filled that task. . . . Life’s creators have become its masters. 
The people who create all material and spiritual wealth — 
the hewers of coal and ore, the smelters of metal, the tillers 
of the soil, and the pathfinders of the atom and space re- 
search — are now in command.” 4 

A Marxist-Leninist understanding of popular rule, how- 
ever, cannot be restricted to political power. Only someone 
who owns the means of production and all of society’s ma- 
terial and spiritual wealth can really be a master of life. 
For that reason, Soviet-implemented rule implies a union 
o) political and economic power. The power of the Soviet 
people in the political field is supplemented and reinforced 



by power in the economic sphere as well. That is embodied 
in Article 6 of the Constitution: “State property, i.e., public 
property, shall comprise the land, its mineral wealth, waters, 
forests, the factories, mills, mines, railways, water and air 
transport, the banks, means of communication, large state- 
run agricultural enterprises (i.e., state farms, machine and 
tractor stations, etc.), municipal institutions and the bulk ol 
housing in the cities and industrial areas." 

Consequently, all public wealth, as well as political power, 
is the property of the Soviet people. That is the deepest 
source of Soviet socialist democracy. Beside having do- 
minion over people, the Soviet socialist state also has domin- 
ion over material things, over economic affairs. Once it 
became the owner of all the really decisive implements and 
means of production, it employed its immense economic 
potentiality for securing undivided domination of socialist 
property in all spheres of the national economy, for aug- 
menting public wealth, for substantially improving the stand- 
ard of living of all working people and raising their level 
of culture. 

That the Soviets are all-embracing popular organisations 
determines their position as the basis of the entire socialist 
statehood. All authority in the Soviet state belongs to the 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies and they form the 
basis of the entire system of state bodies, the whole state 
apparatus from top to bottom. This situation is juridically 
inscribed in Article 2 of the Constitution: “The Soviets of 
Working People’s Deputies shall constitute the political 
foundation of the USSR." This implies that all other state 
bodies (if they are not elected directly by the population)— 
the organs of state administration, the courts and the Pro- 
curator’s Office — derive from the Soviets. They are formed, 
appointed or elected by the Soviets, are empowered directly 
or ultimately by the Soviets and, in all their activity, are 
accountable to the Soviets. 

All levels of state authority create their executive and 
administrative bodies, i.e., agencies of state administration, 
which are subordinate to and under the control of the organs 
of state authority that formed them. All administrative 
bodies set up by the Soviets function on the basis of the 
laws and decisions of the Soviets and higher state bodies. 

Furthermore, both higher and lower bodies of state au- 


thority elect the judiciary — the USSR Supreme Court and 
the Supreme Courts of the Union and Autonomous Republics, 
territory and regional courts, area and city courts, that is, 
all courts except the people’s courts which are elected directly 
by citizens. The Fundamentals of the Judicial System of the 
USSR, the Union and Autonomous Republics make all these 
courts responsible to the bodies that elected them, i.e., to 
the corresponding levels of Soviets. When they implement 
the law, the courts observe laws issued by the higher agencies 
of state authority — the USSR Supreme Soviet, and the Su- 
preme Soviets of the Union and Autonomous Republics. The 
USSR Supreme Soviet appoints the Procurator-General of 
the USSR who is in charge of the entire system of the Pro- 
curator’s Office. The Procurator’s Office sees that people 
keep to the letter of the laws adopted by higher state bodies. 

In that way the Soviets, being genuinely representative 
popular bodies, hold all power in the country, resolve all the 
paramount issues concerning the state and supervise the 
day-to-day direct running of the economy, the affairs of 
cultural and social life. They do so by distributing and 
guiding work in a rational and expedient way among the 
various agencies of the Soviet state subordinated to them: 
the state administrative agencies, the judiciary and the Pro- 
curator’s Office. 

No agencies other than the Soviets have a direct man- 
date from the people, by virtue of which they have the 
right most fully and consistently to represent the people 
and to exercise plenary power, i.e., their paramountcy and 
sovereignty. This constitutes the democratic principle of the 
whole Soviet system inasmuch as the Soviets, being repre- 
sentative popular bodies, form the basis of all state bodies 
and the entire state apparatus. 

Further, since they arc the most widely-based and dem- 
ocratic organisation, the Soviets are a profoundly inter- 
nationalist form of state authority. In the very first days of 
its inception the Soviet government proclaimed the principle 
of equal rights for all nationalities, irrespective of their race. 
It abolished for all time all forms of national oppression and 
abrogated all previously existing national privileges and 
restrictions. At the same time, it put its faith in co-operation 
between the working people of the most diverse nationalities 
and smoothed the way for their unification in a single, 
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fraternal state union. The Soviet Union formed under the 
leadership of Lenin in 1922 is precisely such a state union 
of peoples. 

The Soviet government bases its national policy on the 
Leninist tenet that socialism does more than simply main- 
tain national distinctions and peculiarities, it ensures that 
the economy and culture of all nations and nationalities 
grow and blossom comprehensively. This tenet is embodied 
in the organisation and activity of Soviet state bodies which 
guarantee the combination of the common interests of all 
Soviet people and the specific national interests of each 
Soviet nation in particular. 

Another important characteristic of the Soviet system is 
that it combines legislative and executive powers in the 
elected representatives of the people. The Soviets are gen- 
uinely working institutions and have none of the negative 
features of the traditional parliamentary system where an 
omnipotent state apparatus actually decides affairs of state 
behind a facade of representative bodies. The Soviets arc 
the type of representative bodies that not merely take the 
necessary decisions and exercise control over their imple- 
mentation, they also directly put them into effect with the 
people’s backing. The Supreme Soviets, for example, do more 
than legislate. Local Soviets do more than adopt decisions 
and resolutions, give instructions and carry out the general 
supervision of state affairs in the localities. Through their 
deputies and an extensive body of active workers, through 
the various organisational forms of activity they have a 
hand in putting the laws and decisions into effect. This is 
one of the most important distinctive features of the Soviet 
republic. As Lenin once pointed out, “. . . the parliamenta- 
rians themselves have to work, have to execute their own 
laws, have themselves to test the results achieved in reality, 
and to account directly to their constituents. Representative 
institutions remain, but there is no parliamentarism here as 
a special system, as the division of labour between the 
legislative and the executive, as a privileged position for 
the deputies”. 5 The Soviets are precisely such representative 
institutions. 

Because broad popular representation is properly com- 
bined with the structure of the Soviets as constantly operat- 
ing elected bodies, they become really working institutions. 
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At first glance it may appear that at the end of a Soviet 
session, which is comparatively brief, the work of the Soviet 
ceases until the next session. That is not so. In fact, it con- 
tinues its work between sessions in other forms like the pre- 
sidiums of the Supreme Soviets, the standing committees, 
the executive committees of local Soviets. Soviet deputies 
carry on their business among the people, in their constit- 
uencies. There they draw necessary information about the 
needs and demands of their constituents, about important 
economic problems of a particular district or the country 
as a whole. On that basis the deputies prepare amendments 
to the current legislation and improve the work of the state 
apparatus. Furthermore, by elucidating laws and resolutions 
to their constituents, they encourage the populace to put 
them into action. 

All of this maintains the continuity of state administra- 
tion and effectively combines legislative and executive 
functions. 

The next feature of the Soviets is that they are agents 
of slate authority proper and at the same time the most 
widely-based workers' organisations. This was most fully and 
comprehensively apparent when socialism had established 
itself and communist society was being built. It is the So- 
viets that comprise the basis of state power, of the entire 
state apparatus, and of all state bodies in the USSR. Soviet 
people run their state and resolve numerous major political, 
economic and cultural issues of nation-wide importance 
through their representatives in the Supreme and local 
Soviets. Each Soviet exercises authority over all spheres of 
state, economic and cultural work in its area. As organs of 
state authority, the Soviets are empowered to carry out the 
tasks entrusted to them. They make laws (Supreme Soviets) 
and resolutions (local Soviets) that are binding on all state 
bodies, officials and citizens within their given territory. All 
legally-binding acts adopted by the Soviets to express the 
will of the entire nation arc carried out voluntarily and 
accompanied by explanatory and organisational work to 
convince the populace of their worth. Nevertheless, they are 
backed up, where necessary, by measures of state compulsion 
against individuals who break the rules. 

A wide-ranging system of executive and administrative 
bodies exists to carry on the day-to-day work and qualified 
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management of various branches of the economy, of social 
and cultural life and political administration. The Soviets 
endow them with the necessary plenary powers, guide them 
and exercise control over their activities. 

At the same time, the Soviets are the most widely-based 
non- government, social organisations, with over two million 
deputies. Besides being answerable to the people the depu- 
ties, as delegated members of the Soviets, carry out their 
obligations on a voluntary, unpaid basis and retain the job 
they had before they were elected to the Soviets. In this 
way the Soviets maintain a very close connection with the 
working people and rely constantly on them. They are, in 
fact, organisational and political centres around which are 
formed the mass independent organisations that embrace 
millions of Soviet people for tackling civic matters. This is 
in itself eloquent testimony to the consistent implementation 
of Lenin’s precept that “the people themselves . . . united 
in the Soviets, must run the state”. 6 

Naturally, no impenetrable wall separates the state and 
social principles in the functioning of the Soviets. They are 
interconnected and actually work together. The more the 
activity of the Soviets rests on mass support and public 
opinion, the more likely it is to bear fruit. 

The unity of state and social principles within the Soviets 
and the growing role of the mass organisations in all spheres 
of communist society open up for the Soviets the far-reach- 
ing prospect of socialist statehood gradually growing into 
communist public self-administration. 

All these distinguishing features of the Soviets show that 
the USSR is the first country to have the simplest and most 
democratic representative system in history. “Compared with 
the bourgeois parliamentary system,” Lenin once said, “this 
is an advance in democracy’s development which is of world- 
wide, historic significance.” 7 

Lenin foresaw that the transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism in other countries was bound to produce a variety of 
political forms. Nonetheless, they would share certain es- 
sentials, like the dictatorship of the proletariat. Inevitably, 
all nations would arrive at socialism, but not all of them 
would arrive by the same route; each country would add its 
own specific features to the various forms of democracy, to 
the various forms of proletarian dictatorship. Historical 
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experience has fully borne out that forecast. Today, prole- 
tarian dictatorship states exist and are growing strong in a 
number of countries in Europe, Asia and Latin America 
where the general laws of socialist revolution and socialist 
construction are applied creatively to specific circumstances. 

Lenin’s description of the Soviets and their distinctive 
features has universal significance, since it expresses the 
typical aspects of both Soviet government and of state 
authority in other socialist nations. It is quite possible that 
in future, popular revolutionary initiative will engender 
other political forms of transition to socialism. But this 
does not detract from the historic importance of the republic 
of Soviets as the first socialist state on whose experience 
other nations may rely while taking due note of the specific 
historical conditions in their own countries in building a 
new society. In 1918 Lenin proclaimed that “our socialist 
Republic of Soviets will stand secure as a torch of inter- 
national socialism and as an example to all the working 
people”. 8 

* * * 

As a form of political organisation of the working people 
the Soviets are an immense gain, but however important the 
form may be, it cannot guarantee success by itself. What 
does matter is the very essence of the Soviets, the interests 
of which class they serve in given historical circumstances. 
The entire course of the Soviet socialist state shows that the 
Soviets primarily need communist guidance to bring out 
fully the tremendous advantages vouchsafed in Soviet gov- 
ernment and their employment for the good of socialism. In 
the period of communist construction the role and importance 
of the Party are growing as the guiding and motive force 
of Soviet society in political, economic and cultural spheres. 

The reasons for the enhanced role of the Party today 
include greater socialist democracy, increased popular activ- 
ity and the involvement of wider sections of the populace 
in running state and economic affairs. While the mass or- 
ganisations link their members on production, age, economic 
sector or other principles, the Communist Party is quite 
untrammelled by any departmental, local ortradeinterests. lt 
represents a higher form of social and political organisation of 
the people and the vanguard of the whole Soviet people. 
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All the successes of the Soviet nation emanate from the 
heroic elfort of the Soviet people and the huge organisa- 
tional and educative activity of the Communist Party; they 
emanate from the cautious implementation of the Leninist 
general Party policy. The Party indicates the goals and elab- 
orates the means of achieving them, it sees that all govern- 
ment and non-government institutions accurately follow the 
set policy. The Party’s guiding instructions lie behind all 
economic, state and cultural plans. Most important Party 
decisions are taken at Party congresses and at plenary 
meetings of the Party Central Committee. They are con- 
cerned with essential problems of building communism and 
are based on the accumulated experience of the people, the 
creators of a new life. These Party resolutions outline the 
programme of action of all Soviet state bodies at a partic- 
ular stage of their development. Party decisions and direc- 
tives arc then given legal form in laws and decrees and in 
other acts of the higher bodies of state authority at the 
various levels of responsibility. 

The Party unifies, co-ordinates and implements political 
and organisational guidance of the work of all government 
and non-government organisations. In determining the ways 
and means of guiding the Soviets, the Communist Party acts 
on the Leninist principle that, while guiding the Soviets and 
their central and local agencies, it cannot and must not take 
their place. This policy was laid down in early 1918 at the 
Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist Party (Bolshe- 
viks); a Congress resolution stressed that Party leadership 
of the Soviets should be exercised within the bounds of the 
Constitution . The following Party congress took this a step 
further by declaring that “. . . Party organisations should in 
no circumstances pursue the aim of replacing the Soviets 
or in any way compete with them. All work of Party or- 
ganisations in this sphere should be through the appropriate 
Soviet bodies”. 9 These principles governing the relations 
between Party and state bodies fully retain their importance 
today. 

The directing and guiding role played by the Communist 
Party in Soviet society is a constitutional principle of the 
Soviet state ensconced in Article 126 of the USSR Constitu- 
tion. Party leadership of the Soviet state is there defined 
as being primarily through the Soviets; the most important 
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forms of the leadership are: a) defining overall policy at all 
levels of the Soviets on major issues concerning the state, 
economy and socio-cultural affairs; b) directing work in 
selecting, distributing, promoting and training personnel; 
and c) controlling the Soviet activity and supervising the 
implementation of Party directives by Soviet authorities. 

That the Party guides the Soviets does not imply that 
the Party and state power are one and the same. The Party 
has no administrative rights in regard to other workers 
organisations, and Party guidance does not entail command- 
ing or replacing other organisations. Party leadership is 
based exclusively on persuasion, ideological influence and 
moral authority. 

The General Secretary of the CPSU Leonid Brezhnev has 
written: “The purport of Party leadership is to ensure the 
inviolable ideological and political unity of the whole so- 
ciety, and the purposeful and co-ordinated development of 
all the components of the social organism. We do not have 
and cannot have any political organisation other than the 
CPSU which would take into account the interests and the 
specific features of our classes and social groups, of all na- 
tions and nationalities, and of all generations and would 
embody these interests in its policy. The Party takes caic 
that even the smallest streams of everyday activity har- 
moniouslv merge into a single mighty torrent. 11 

The Party directs the activity of the Soviets, from the 
village Soviet up to the USSR Supreme Soviet, through 
Party groups in which all Communists take part as deputies 
of the respective Soviet. These groups also exist on the 
Executive Committees and arc made up of all Communists 
serving on the committees. Their chief job is to ensure the 
greater all-round influence of the Party and the execution 
of its policy among non-Party people, tighten Party and 
state discipline, and the supervision of Party and Soviet 
directives. Experience, in fact, shows that these Party gioups 
are extremely influential. . . .. 

The growing importance of the Communist 1 arty in ail 
spheres of state and public life and the enhanced Party 
leadership of the Soviets testify to the unity and solidarity 
of the Soviet people around their vanguard. 

The Party has always displayed concern for strengthening 
the Soviets.' The Party outlined measures for heightening the 
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role and improving the activity of the Soviets as state 
bodies, and increasing their ties with the people. This is a 
task that emanates from the objective laws of development 
or the socialist state and of Soviet democracy in all spheres 
ol social life Socialism presupposes the vital creative force 
ot millions of people and reliance on the people; their ever- 
lowing enthusiasm and initiative are a further prerequisite 
tor building communism. Brezhnev has said that “making 
tor communism means increasingly involving the working- 
people m practical work associated with running the state 
economic and social affairs”. 11 

The Soviets, as we have seen, are an all-embracing po- 
pular organisation, the backbone of the entire socialist state. 
One of the key modes of strengthening the Soviet state and 
promoting the activity and creativity of more and more 
people, therefore, is to boost the part played by the Soviets. 

hey supervise all state activity in constructing the material 
and technical basis of communism, the formation of new 
socia relations and the communist education of the 
people. 

1 he Soviets have unlimited opportunities for making 
active organisational incursions into the economy. As the 23 rd 
Congress underscored, “special attention is attached to en- 
hancing the role of the Soviets of Working People’s Depu- 
ties to enable them fully to exercise their powers regarding 
economic and cultural development and seeing that decisions 
arc carried out, to enable them to show more initiative in 
settling questions pertaining to planning, finances and land, 
in directing local industries and service and cultural facilities 
•l-i- P°P ulatl ? n - Soviets must enhance the respon- 
sibility of executive bodies, deputies and functionaries to the 
people, activate the work of their sessions and submit a 
broader range of questions for consideration.” 1 - 
In implementing the 23rd Congress resolutions on en- 
hancing the work of the Soviets, the Supreme Soviets have 
substantially extended the range of economic, social, cul- 
tural and state issues to be submitted for consideration. These 
issues are cardinal to the promotion of industry, agricul- 
ture, construction, education, science, culture, health, trade 
and social security. 

As the Soviets are developing today, they are becoming 
mine democratic and observing all the democratic princi- 
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pies peculiar to their work. They are also constantly improv- 
ing themselves as agencies of state authority and popular 
self-government. This requires the regular reporting back 
of the Soviets and their deputies to the electors, the right of 
the electorate promptly to recall deputies who have lost 
their confidence, a wide degree of publicity, free and com- 
prehensive discussion at Soviet sessions of all major issues 
concerning state administration, economic and cultural deve- 
lopment, the regular accounting of executive bodies at Soviet 
sessions from top to bottom, checking the work of all bodies 
and control over their activity, regular debating in the 
Soviets of deputies’ questions, and criticism of faults in the 
work of the Soviets, economic and other organisations. 

Born in the October Socialist Revolution, the Soviets as 
agencies of the new authority have become under Com- 
munist Party guidance a powerful weapon for revolutionis- 
ing society, and an effective means of building socialism and 
communism. Their further development should lead to a 
situation where the professional state apparatus will grad- 
ually fade away as an increasing number of people acquire 
the habits of administration and the work is no longer the 
preserve of a special profession. 

The Communist Party Programme envisages that the 
development of the socialist statehood will gradually lead to 
its transformation into public communist self-administra- 
tion which will embrace the Soviets, trade unions, co-opera- 
tives and other mass organisations. This will bring a further 
development of democracy and will guarantee the active 
participation of all members of the community in running- 
public affairs. 

MAIN PRINCIPLES 
OF ORGANISATION AND ACTIVITY 
OF THE SOVIETS 

After examining the distinctive features of the Soviets as 
representative state bodies, it is logical at this point to ex- 
plain the principles on which their organisation and activity 
rest. Lenin, the founder of the Soviet socialist state, first 
elaborated these principles and they became embodied in the 
political organisation of Soviet society. With due account 
for the new specific historical conditions and guided by the 
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creative method of Marxism-Leninism, the Communist Par- 
ty is constantly improving the Leninist principles of organi- 
sation and activity of the Soviets. 

The principles include the following: 

a) unity of all agencies of state authority; 

b) mass participation in state administration: 

c) elective nature of the Soviets: 

d) equal rights of all nationalities and consideration for 
national features; 

c) democratic centralism; and 

f) socialist legality. 

Unity of all agencies of state authority 

The unified system of Soviets embraces both higher and 
lower state organs, so that all Soviets, from the USSR Sup- 
reme Soviet down to the smallest village Soviet are direct 
state agencies which are formed on the common principles 
of the Soviet electoral system. No intermediate links con- 
necting the centre with the localities exist between the 
highest and lowest bodies. In the villages, districts and towns 
there do not exist, nor can there exist, any representatives 
of the central authority standing above the local bodies or 
even on the same footing as the latter. The difference be- 
tween various levels of Soviets in competence, in the extent 
of rights and duties, like the difference between the local 
Soviets and Supreme Soviets, does not infringe upon their 
organisational unity. This is determined by the socialist sub- 
stance of state authority in the USSR. 

The uniform system of Soviets, headed by the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet consists, as mentioned above, of 15 Union 
republican Supreme Soviets, 20 Autonomous republican Sup- 
reme Soviets, 120 regional and territorial Soviets, eight Auto- 
nomous regional Soviets, 10 National area Soviets, more 
than 2,800 district Soviets and nearly 45,000 village, town- 
ship, town and ward (in large cities) Soviets. This great 
ramification is due to the immense area of the USSR and 
the federal structure of the Soviet state, which comprises 
the most diverse nation-state formations and administrative- 
territorial units. In spite of this ramification and the multi- 
form character of the state bodies, the USSR contains no 
opposition of centre to localities; there exists no contradic- 
tion between the highest and lowest authorities. 
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Although various types of authoritative bodies exist, this 
docs not imply a division of authority, even less that one 
authority is counterposed to another. Legislative and execu- 
tive functions are combined and this obviates a separation 
of legislative from administrative bodies. Similarly, the 
judiciary and the Procurator’s Office are not independent of 
the representative bodies of state authority. 

Furthermore, all representative bodies are elected on the 
uniform principles of electoral law, all other state agencies 
being formed and empowered by representative bodies, and 
being answerable to and under the control of them. Lenin 
saw the democratic essence of Soviet state agencies in the 
unity and indivisibility of state authority, inasmuch as this 
principle entails the concentration of all power in the hands 
of organs of popular representation, the most widely-based 
organisations of the working people. 

Given this unity and indivisibility, why, one might ask, 
is there a need for different types of Soviet state bodies? 
Experience has provided the answer. Since the Soviets do 
not just debate major affairs of state, but they take part 
in carrying them out, they are themselves incapable of tak- 
ing on the huge volume of diverse activities in all spheres. 
Hence the reason for creating a ramified network of organs 
of state administration, the judiciary and the Procurator’s 
Office. Although in essence the system is unified, the state 
organs function in a variety of forms. 

The different activity of such state bodies as the Supreme 
Soviet, the Council of Ministers, the Supreme Court and the 
Procurator-General does not mean that the authority 
of each is counterposed to that of the others; it rather means 
a sharp delineation of their competence within one system 
of state authority. Consequently, unity and indivisibility of 
authority are not confronted by different types of state 
bodies, which in one form or another and within certain limits 
carry out the functions of the single state authority. All the 
state bodies have their common social basis, express the sin- 
gle will of the entire Soviet people and are based on com- 
mon democratic organisational principles. Their activity is 
co-ordinated in common tasks and has a single end. 

Today, this activity is aimed at the creation of the mate- 
rial and technical basis of communism, at the transforma- 
tion of socialist into communist relations, at the implemen- 
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tation of control over labour and consumption, the provision 
of a higher standard of living, the safeguarding of the rights 
and liberties of Soviet citizens, of socialist law and order 
and socialist property, the education of the people in a dis- 
ciplined, political consciousness and communist attitudes to 
labour, the guaranteeing of the country’s defence and secu- 
rity, the promotion of fraternal co-operation with socialist 
nations, support for world peace and normal relations among 
all countries. 

Each type of state body has its own ways and means of 
implementing the common tasks and attaining a single aim. 

Mass participation in state administration 

The people and state authority are two forces that stood 
opposed to one another, hostile and irreconcilable, for thou- 
sands of years. On the one hand stood the state, on the 
other the common people. Socialism removed the wall sepa- 
rating the people from power, largely because the state itself 
stopped being a machine repressing the people and became 
the people’s own instrument affirming real social justice. 

The extensive participation of the working people in 
running the state expresses the very essence of the Soviet 
state as a state ol the working people. Wherever the people 
are in power there can be no thought of building a new 
society without popular support, without the growing enthu- 
siasm and initiative of the working people, without the in- 
volvement of the populace in government. Socialism itself is 
the vital creative force of the working people. At the dawn 
of the Soviet state, Lenin made the forecast that “. . . with 
every step Soviet power takes the number of people will 
constantly grow who have completely thrown off the old 
bourgeois notion that a simple worker and peasant cannot 
administer the state. Well, if he sets to doing it, he can and 
will learn!” 13 It was precisely in the running of the state by 
the people that Lenin saw a “marvellous means” of multi- 
plying the might of the Soviet state, setting into motion tens 
of millions of Soviet people, mobilising their enthusiasm 
and creative initiative for building communist society. 

During the early stages of Soviet government, various 
forms of workers’ participation in state administration ap- 
peared: workers’ committees to control production, com- 
mittees of the poor, worker promotion to state institutions, 
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sections and commissions of local authorities and various 
voluntary societies. In the first decade of Soviet government 
alone as many as 12,500,000 people took part in state affairs 
as deputies to Soviet congresses and members of Soviets 
and their executive committees. In the years to follow, when 
socialism was won and the exploiting classes had gone, 
popular participation in state administration became even 
more extensive. 

i'hc Party Programme pinpoints the main direction of 
socialist statehood during communist construction as entail- 
ing “the active participation of all citizens in the administra- 
tion ol the state, in the management of economic and cultu- 
ral development, improvement of the government apparatus, 
and increased control over its activity”. . M. This it regards 
as an objective law-governed process. The great aim of 
having every citizen take a hand in running the state is pri- 
marily attained by creating better material and cultural con- 
ditions for every Soviet person, by improving such demo- 
cratic institutions as popular representation, nation-wide 
discussion of the biggest state and communist construction 
issues, by extending public control and by regularly renew- 
ing personnel in the representative state bodies. 

Election of deputies to state bodies is the most mass form 
of workers’ participation in running the state. By electing 
these bodies and controlling the course of the whole election 
campaign, Soviet citizens thereby take part in deciding car- 
dinal issues of the country’s social and political life. Popu- 
lar participation in running the socialist state is, moreover, 
not confined to forming the Soviets. What matters is their 
actual working, since they are the direct organisations of 
the working people; they have a hand in the work of the 
standing and ad hoc committees of government bodies and 
in the activity of a variety of mass organisations. Through 
their numerous representatives in Supreme and local Soviets, 
the people run their own state and tackle all manner of 
political, economic and cultural matters. Those elected by 
the people to supreme bodies of state authority ratify econom- 
ic growth plans and the state budget, and adopt bills. 

Suffice it to say that altogether over 20 million deputies 
have worked in local Soviets since the adoption of the 1936 
Constitution. The Soviets rely for their activity on a vast 
multi-million army of volunteers. This vital popular initia- 
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tivc created a great variety of forms of participation in 
resolving state affairs: committees for blocks of Hats, volun- 
tary public order squads ( druzliiny ), comrades’ courts, par- 
ents’ committees in schools, women’s councils, and various 
voluntary councils attached to cultural and health establish- 
ments. Their chief concern today is with organising the 
practical solution of problems involved in the building of 
communism. They are, as a rule, not endowed with state 
powers and they fulfil their functions by establishing various 
rules of a non- juridical nature. Decisions taken by volun- 
tary organisations are implemented by force of public opin- 
ion, by dint of moral authority. 

Bodies such as these have greatly increased their influence 
in Soviet society. One sees more of the druzhinnik with 
his red armband striving to help keep the peace and sec that 
citizens observe the norms of socialist community; the scient- 
ist or doctor, agro- engineer or workingman who go after 
work to an establishment to help with the "big decisions ’ 
of commerce, culture and health in their district or town; 
the old-age pensioner or housewife who willingly carries out 
the instructions of a deputy or a house committee; the public 
supervisors whose eagle eye helps to keep order and legali- 
ty. .. . One could go on and on. They all take part in the 
work of the Soviets, acquire experience, join in very diverse 
state activity, and learn by their own practical experience 
the work of state administration. Today the number of active 
voluntary unpaid workers in the Soviets is as many as 23 mil- 
lion, a figure over ten times greater than the number of 
Soviet deputies or official representatives of authority. In 
effect, every sixth or seventh adult participates in the work 
of the Soviets. 

The number of deputies, too, is constantly on the increase. 
Since 1939, when local Soviets were first elected on the 
basis of the 1936 Constitution, the number of local Soviet 
deputies has grown by some 800,000. In part this is due to 
the general population increment, but it largely emanates 
from the involvement of more popular representatives in 
state activity. 

The Soviets are a great school of government for millions 
of working people. They teach people the art of leadership 
and help them to deal in practical terms with major issues 
related to life in towns, villages, districts and regions. 
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Because they regularly renew their staff, they enable more 
and more people to graduate from their schools of state 
administration. Every fresh election actually entails a renew- 
al of the deputy body. 

Since 1957 the country has seen eight elections to local 
Soviets. At each election nearly half the body of deputies 
has been renewed, the figure for 1971 being 50.1 per cent. 
The same holds true for the deputy bodies of the Supreme 
Soviets of the Union and Autonomous Republics and for the 
Central Soviet Parliament. Of the 1,517 deputies elected 
to the seventh Supreme Soviet of the USSR 992 had never 
held office before; 846 deputies, or 55.8 per cent of the total, 
who had never held office before, were elected to the eighth 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

This constant fluidity has a beneficial effect on the work 
of the Soviets, since they are constantly replenished by a 
stream of new talent. Over the years thousands upon thou- 
sands of talented organisers, state officials and economic 
administrators have emerged from the people and passed 
through the Soviet school of management. 

The most profound sources of the Soviet state’s invincible 
power lie in the extensive involvement of the people in 
running the state. 

Elective nature of the Soviets 

The electoral system mirrors one of the most widely- 
based, all-embracing forms of popular participation in state 
management and most completely expresses the consistent 
democratism of Soviet state authority. It patently reveals the 
essence of the social system inasmuch as the electoral system 
is at one with the social system. 

Truly free and democratic elections — elections without 
exception or restriction — have become possible in the USSR 
because real power at both ends of authority belongs to the 
people, because the socialist economic system has put an end 
to exploiting classes. By virtue of this factor, elections take 
place in an atmosphere of co-operation of workingmen, 
farmers and intellectuals, in an environment of mutual trust 
and friendship, because all the material conditions are pres- 
ent for electoral rights to be fully utilised. 

Nobody in the Soviet Union is interested in thwarting the 
will of the working people and this in itself prevents any 
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kind of pressure on the electorate. As a result citizens are 
guaranteed real freedom to express their will. 

According to the 1936 Constitution and the constitutions 
of Union and Autonomous Republics, elections to all repre- 
sentative state bodies, from rural Soviets up to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, are conducted on the basis of universal, 
equal and direct suff rage , by secret ballot. 

Universal suffrage in the USSR means that all Soviet citi- 
zens of 18 and over, irrespective of race, nationality, sex, 
creed, education, social origin, property status, past activity 
and whether they lead a settled or nomadic life, have the 
right to vote for all representative state bodies. Women 
enjoy exactly the same rights to vote and stand for election 
as men. Similarly, servicemen enjoy the same rights as 
civilians. 

After the law passed in December 1958 on removing an 
individual’s voting rights by court decision as an addition- 
al punishment, there remained only the quite understand- 
able exception under the Constitution of people certified as 
being of diminished responsibility, i.e., mentally unsound. 
The age qualification for candidates for election to the 
USSR Supreme Soviet is 23, for republican Soviets 21, and 
for local Soviets 18. 

The principle of popular sovereignty, therefore, broaches 
no possibility of any restriction on universal suffrage, no 
qualifications’ limitations on voting for any organ of autho- 
rity except that of age. 

Universality of electoral rights is further guaranteed by 
the whole procedure in organising and conducting elections: 
the procedure for compiling voters’ lists, organising electoral 
precincts, fixing the election date on a non-working day, and 
an opportunity to vote for candidates currently outside their 
place of permanent residence (e.g., in hospital or away on 
business). 

Soviet citizens make full use of their vote. Practically the 
entire adult population participates in the elections. Thus 
in June 1971 99.95 per cent of all electors voted in the elec- 
tions to local Soviets; over 99 per cent voted for candidates 
of the popular bloc of Communists and non-Party people. 
Voting in the elections to the eighth Supreme Soviet, held 
in June 1970, were 153,172,213 persons, or 99.96 of the 
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electorate; over 99 per cent voted for the candidates nomi- 
nated by this bloc. 

The active participation of practically the entire electo- 
rate in the elections is positive proof of their political con- 
sciousness, of their interest in the consolidation and develop- 
ment of Soviet statehood. 

Equal voting rights are both proclaimed and effectively 
guaranteed. This means that every citizen has one vote and 
equal rights at the polls. No voter has special privileges or 
advantages over others. Women and men, servicemen and 
civilians, voters of any nationality or ethnic group equally 
enjoy the right to vote and stand for election, they all have 
equal opportunities to take part in the formation of state 
agencies. This is ensured by allowing voters to be registered 
on no more than one voters’ list. Moreover, electoral districts 
for all Soviets are single-member constituencies, and each 
district is equal in population size. This guarantees that an 
equal number of voters send an equal number of deputies 
to the representative state bodies; in other words, one vote 
is the equivalent of any other vote. 

7’he direct principle of electivity is consistently applied 
so that deputies are chosen for state bodies directly by the 
voters, i.e., without any intermediary elections. That this 
direct system is democratic is apparent inasmuch as every 
voter knows for whom he is voting and who is expected to 
report back to him. Direct elections to all state authorities 
facilitate control by the voters over the activity of deputies 
and enhance the responsibility of the people’s choice. 

All elections are conducted by secret ballot, which entails 
a voter casting his vote without other people knowing for 
whom the vote is cast or interfering in that vote. Secret bal- 
loting is a prime guarantee of the expression of the electo- 
rate’s free choice; when they vote for their deputy the elec- 
tors may feel free and independent. At the same time, it is a 
reliable means of controlling the activities of the deputies. 
The electoral law provides for screened polling booths; 
nobody except the voter is allowed inside the booth, and that 
includes members of the electoral commission. The voters’ 
lists contain no signs or marks which might enable officials 
to identify the voters who cast their vote for any particular 
candidate. Any infringement of secret balloting is a crime in 
the eyes of the law. Furthermore, no canvassing is per- 
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mitted inside the polling station while voting is in progress, 
for otherwise it might inhibit the free choice of the electo- 
rate. This procedure guarantees Soviet people complete free- 
dom to vote for whoever they wish, whoever they trust to 
look after their interests. 

A democratic procedure for organising and conducting 
elections exists in the USSR to ensure universal, equal and 
direct voting by secret ballot. It consists of compiling voters’ 
lists, forming electoral districts and precincts, forming elec- 
toral commissions, nominating candidates for election, count- 
ing the vote and sending in the returns. All this procedure 
is laid down in the Electoral Regulations. 

Voters lists are of great importance since only that per- 
son can vote who is registered on a particular list. It falls 
upon the executive committees of the Soviets to take great 
care in compiling the lists of voters and including everyone 
who has reached the age of 18 and resides within the area 
of the respective Soviet (with the exception of the legally 
certified insane). After compiling the lists they are gone 
over scrupulously, well in advance of the election so that 
any chance error or inaccuracy might be spotted quickly 
and put right. Anyone changing address after the list is 
drawn up may he granted a Voting Certificate which he 
can use to cast his vote elsewhere. 

Elections to all Soviets are conducted in electoral districts. 
They are formed in accordance with the established pro- 
cedure for representation in voting for a given Soviet and 
elect only one deputy. So as to bring the polling stations as 
close as possible to the electorate, electoral precincts are 
formed for the adoption of ballot papers. These precincts 
make it as convenient as possible for electors to register their 
vote and remove the slightest difficulties in the exercise of 
their rights. 

Soviet citizens are also active organisers of the elections. 
Electoral commissions (central, district and precinct) have 
the job of conducting the elections and seeing that real 
popular control is effected over the course of the elections. 
It is within their competence to see that the Electoral Regu- 
lations are carried out to the letter, and to examine all 
voters’ submissions and complaints. Precinct electoral com- 
missions accept ballot papers and count the votes cast. District 
electoral commissions are responsible for registering candi- 
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dates for the appropriate Soviet, lor counting votes and 
making the returns for their district, and providing success- 
ful deputies with election certificates. 

Millions of people take part in the work of the electoral 
commissions particularly in the polls for local bodies. In 
the 1971 local Soviet election, for example, over nine million 
people worked on the electoral commissions. They are 
formed on genuinely democratic lines, their members being 
nominees of such legally-registered organisations as trade 
unions, co-operatives, Communist Party branches, youth 
groups, cultural, technical and scientific societies and other 
mass organisations and workers’ societies, and of general 
meetings of industrial workers and state farmers. Conse- 
quently, the working people themselves, via their mass 
organisations or at their meetings, decide to whom they will 
entrust the election organisation and control. 

Democratism of the Soviet electoral system is further 
manifest in the procedure for nominating candidates for 
deputies. Nomination is a nation-wide affair involving lite- 
rally tens ol millions ol people. This is no doubt helped by 
the procedure for nominating and discussing candidates, a 
procedure that is exceptionally simple and accessible. Any 
Soviet citizen can nominate a candidate as long as he is of 
age and enjoys voting rights. No financial deposit has to be 
made and no property restrictions exist as they do in some 
capitalist countries. Someone put up for election will have 
no expenses to bear for an election campaign. 

Mass organisations and associations have the right to 
nominate candidates; they include Communist Party orga- 
nisations, trade unions, co-operatives, youth organisations and 
cultural societies. The nomination is made by central and 
local bodies of these organisations and by general factory 
and office meetings, meetings of servicemen in their units, of 
farmers on collective farms and in villages, and of rural 
workers at state farms. 

Bearing in mind that all able-bodied citizens work in the 
USSR and are associated by the nature ol their working 
activity in one of the above-named organisations, this exist- 
ing procedure, in fact, affords all citizens the widest oppor- 
tunities to ha.ve a say in the nomination of candidates. In 
practice, nominations take place exclusively at general meet- 
ings. And this is not fortuitous, for Soviet people arc all 
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linked in many ways by the work they do at factories, insti- 
tutions, state and collective farms. Thus, anyone present 
at a meeting can make a nomination proposal, as also can 
any mass organisation. During the nomination process the 
candidates are given the widest publicity in the press, and 
their personal and vocational qualities are debated at meet- 
ings, so that the most worthy and best qualified person is 
chosen. Leaflets on candidates are published, articles about 
them appear in the press, their pictures and short biogra- 
phies come out, they appear and meet their prospective voters. 
The best buildings — theatres, palaces of culture and clubs — 
arc used for the pre-election meetings. 

The district electoral commission is duty bound to register 
all nominees according to set legal procedure, enter their 
names on the ballot paper and publish the results of can- 
didates’ registration within a set period of time. According 
to Soviet practice, mass organisations actually put forward, 
as a rule, only one candidate for registration by the district 
electoral commission, the candidate being the common Party 
and non-Party nominee for the given electoral district. The 
fact that only one candidate is nominated may cause people 
to wonder whether this in any way inhibits electoral free- 
dom. The fact is that the number of candidates nominated 
in electoral districts is legally unlimited. The various orga- 
nisations can and do nominate several candidates for one 
and the same electoral district. But, by virtue of the fact that 
the USSR contains no hostile classes and no competing polit- 
ical rivals, mass organisations are able to agree on a single 
candidate. For the purposes of nomination, district election 
meetings are held with representatives of various factories, 
offices, collective farms and other organisations in the elec- 
toral district. The participants discuss all the nominees and 
then come to an agreement on putting forward one common 
candidate for that district and gain his agreement to stand. 
At the same time, they appeal to all constituents to vote for 
the nominee and elect specially entrusted persons to be res- 
ponsible for canvassing. Naturally, when the nominees are 
put forward, the prospective voters have every chance to 
reject unsuitable candidates if they do not measure up to 
necessary requirements, and they may be replaced. Unsuc- 
cessful candidates either withdraw their own nomination or 
get their backing organisation to do so. 
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The upshot of all these preparations is that only one no- 
minee is registered in each electoral district and Soviet peo- 
ple make sure that he is the most suitable. This in no way 
infringes upon the citizens’ freedom of choice. 

The actual polling is, of course, a key stage in the whole 
election procedure. The Electoral Regulations provide for 
the best possible conditions for really free voting. For this 
purpose, polling takes place on a non-working day so that 
everyone can cast their vote. The hours of polling are con- 
fined to a single day and are from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m.; sixteen 
hours arc considered long enough to give everyone a chance 
to register their vote. 

When voting is over, the precinct electoral commission 
begins to count up the votes. The nominating agencies arc 
represented by specially authorised members of mass 
organisations and societies, and pressmen may also be 
present during the counting of votes. The vote is con- 
sidered valid if more than half the electorate in the given 
district has cast their vote. Only if the candidate gets an 
absolute majority (i.e., 50 per cent plus one vote) of total 
votes is he elected. In the event of less than half the regis- 
tered voters exercising their right to vote or the candidate 
receiving less than half the votes cast, fresh elections must, 
be held no later than a fortnight after the first ones. 

So the entire procedure of organising and holding elec- 
tions, from compiling voters’ lists and nominating candi- 
dates to casting votes and making the returns, is to ensure 
that every voter may have a real chance of discharging his 
civic duty, can take part in the polling without hindrance 
and freely express his opinion at the polls for representative 
state bodies. 

Besides being truly democratic elections to higher and 
lower representative bodies, Soviet elections are a means of 
giving the people a practical influence over government, 
enabling them to control the activity of the various bodies 
at all levels. To effect this control they have a great variety 
of effective means; this in itself demonstrates one of the 
most paramount features of popular democracy. 

We have seen how all stages of the election, from nomi- 
nation to counting votes and making the returns, come under 
the irremissible control of the electorate. But the voters’ 
functions do not end there. In fact, they extend throughout 
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the term of office of each Soviet. The link that is established 
between voters and candidates during the election cam- 
paigns sets the seal on a firm association between the people 
and their deputies. As the real masters of the country, the 
people keep constant control over the activity of their dele- 
gated officers. 

Soviet deputies arc all actively engaged in building com- 
munism and do not lose contact with their permanent trade 
or profession. They combine their official duties with day-to- 
day work at their jobs, which they are able to do because of 
the sessional nature of Soviet representative institutions. 
Regular convocation of Soviet sessions enables them to exam- 
ine the most important economic, political and cultural 
issues within their respective areas, while at the same time 
not distracting them for long from their main jobs. 

The Soviet state and political institutions guarantee to 
the electors the essential rights and real possibilities for 
acting upon the work of Soviet deputies, chief among these 
being the mandatory duty of the deputies to report regular- 
ly to the voters, the instructions given to deputies by the 
voters, the right to recall a deputy from any Soviet, provided 
he has not justified their confidence. 

The duty of every deputy to give the electorate an account 
of his actions and of the work of his Soviet is fixed by the 
Soviet Constitution. With each passing year these reports 
to the voters are becoming more regular. By way of illustra- 
tion, in 1969 over 95 per cent of the local Soviets reported 
back at 207,384 meetings, at which the Executive Commit- 
tees accounted to nearly 37.4 million people. These accounts 
serve as an effective means of controlling the work of each 
and every deputy. 

The mandate from the electors defines the whole line of 
conduct of the Soviet deputy and obliges him directly to 
stand by the instructions throughout his work as deputy. 

I hese instructions are not a request or the simple wish of the 
electorate; they express the people’s will. They arc careful- 
ly discussed at pre-election meetings, are ratified and for- 
mulated in a special resolution of the meeting, and they 
reflect the opinion of all or a majority of the electors in 
a particular town or electoral district. Matters included in 
the instructions range from economic to cultural business, 
issues of vital concern like housing construction, municipal 
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amenities, planning, better transport and communications, 
education, medical and consumer services, better socialist 
law and order, and protection of citizens’ rights. 

During the RSFSR local Soviet elections in 1967, the elec- 
torate issued 400,000 instructions, most of which had already 
been carried out by the 1969 elections. 

The Executive Committees regularly report back to the 
electorate on the implementation of their instructions and 
bring the matter up for discussion at Soviet sessions. In fact, 
deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet and the republican 
Supreme Soviets also take an active part in carrying out 
the voters’ instructions. 

As one example, the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet received the minutes of a meeting of electors from the 
Zhdanov collective farm in the Aravan District of the Kirg- 
hiz Republic. As many as 1,132 constituents turned up at the 
meeting. Deputy M. Umarova, Hero of Socialist Labour and 
collective-farm team leader, reported on the implementa- 
tion of the electors’ instructions. The meeting then discussed 
the report, voiced full approved of the deputy’s work, rei- 
terated its confidence in her initiative and persistence in 
helping to comply with their instructions. With the help of 
local Soviets and Party bodies, the boards of collective farms 
and economic organisations managed to achieve a great deal, 
particularly to build new motorways and repair old roads, 
to inaugurate a bus service between populated areas, build 
new schools, pre-school institutions on several farms, a board- 
ing school and a club in the district centre, provide water 
mains on some collective farms and dig out artesian wells in 
outlying pastures. 

Another instructive example is the work of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet deputy, K. V. Kopysova, superintendent of 
the Kuryinskaya hospital in the Krasnogorsk District of the 
Udmurt Autonomous Republic. She established firm and per- 
manent contacts with her constituents, knew their needs and 
requests well. On a number of occasions she visited various 
villages in her electoral district, met her constituents and 
worked to effect their instructions. What was possible to do 
in the locality she did with the full backing and participa- 
tion of her constituents. In the Valamoz township, for exam- 
ple, they were having difficulties finding enough places for 
children in nurseries. The question had been brought up 
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many times. Finally, public and economic organisations got 
together to solve the problem by building both a creche and 
a kindergarten. As a result 50 children could attend a nur- 
sery school, and another 50 places were made available by 
a local factory. K. V. Kopysova brought some instructions 
to the attention of the USSR Supreme Soviet. During the 
parliamentary debate on the State Budget, she pinpointed 
the need to increase funds for the Udmurt Republic for the 
construction and repair of hospitals, schools and other 
health and education institutions, and for the acquisition 
of equipment and motor transport for rural hospitals. Her 
proposals were supported and a further 756,000 rubles were 
advanced for health and education needs in the Udmurt 
Republic. 

IIow can the electors guarantee that their deputies will 
strictly carry out their instructions? The guarantee lies in 
the electorate’s right of immediate recall of their deputies. 
Lenin saw in this right “the truly popular nature of the 
Soviets”. 13 

Article 142 of the USSR Constitution gives a precise des- 
cription of the responsibility and accountability of Soviet 
deputies to their constituents. It not merely obliges every 
deputy to report back to his constituents on his work and the 
work of his Soviet, but also states that every deputy may 
at any time be liable to recall by decision of a majority 
of constituents. This principle is now entrenched in the 
constitutions of all Union and Autonomous Republics. 
Underlying the recall procedure legislation are the 
democratic principles common for all representative state 
bodies, enabling the electors to express their will. Both 
the elections and the recall are matters for the electors them- 
selves. 

In making their choice at the polls, the voters are fully 
aware of their responsibilities and this normally ensures that 
the best men and women are chosen for the job. Conse- 
quently, the number of deputies who arc recalled is rela- 
tively small. Nonetheless, the right of recall remains an 
effective weapon in the people’s hands to use against depu- 
ties who betray their trust. And it is used. During the term 
of office of the fifth and sixth USSR Supreme Soviets, for 
example, the electorate recalled ten deputies; in 1968 they 
recalled as many as 541 load Soviet deputies who had cither 
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lost their constituents’ confidence or who had done something 
unworthy of the lofty title of deputy. 

Equal rights of all nationalities and 
consideration for national differences 

Article 123 of the Soviet Constitution categorically pro- 
claims the equal rights of Soviet citizens, untrammelled by 
ethnic or national affiliations in all economic, state, cultural 
and socio-political spheres. Any direct or indirect infringe- 
ments of these rights or, conversely, the establishment of 
direct or indirect privileges for citizens on account of their 
race or nationality, as well as any advocacy of racial or 
nationalistic exclusiveness or hatred, are punishable by law. 

The various nationalities of the USSR established their 
national states (Union and Autonomous Republics) and 
nation-state formations (Autonomous regions and National 
areas), used them to promote their national statehood and 
to take an active part in running the state. At the present 
time the USSR has 53 national states and nation-state for- 
mations, which means that many, even the small nationali- 
ties in the Soviet federation have their own national state or 
nation-state formation. The country has 35 national states 
(15 Union and 20 Autonomous Republics) and 18 nation- 
state formations (8 Autonomous regions and 10 National 
areas). Each one has its own state agencies. 

The Communist Party has always adhered to the Leninist 
idea that Soviet government should become understandable 
to the people in Russia’s outlying areas and that agencies of 
the national republics and regions should be made up “pre- 
dominantly of local people who know the language, the way 
of life, mores and customs of the local peoples”. 16 

The underlying principle of the pattern and activity of 
all state bodies is the extensive representation of all Soviet 
nationalities in state agencies. This principle is embodied 
in the bi-cameral structure of the supreme body of state 
authority in the country— the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

Idle Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, like the Pre- 
sidiums of the Supreme Soviets in the Union Republics, mir- 
rors the federal character of the Soviet state and the equal 
rights of all nationalities. These bodies contain representa- 
tives of all Union and, correspondingly, of all Autonomous 
Republics. All nations and nationalities inhabiting the Soviet $ 
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Union are widely represented in the Supreme and local 
Soviets. In fact, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR is a living 
embodiment of the firm friendship of all the peoples of the 
Soviet Union; it represents 62 nationalities among the depu- 
ties. Moreover, more than 120 nations and nationalities have 
their representatives in the local Soviets. It is certainly true 
to say that all organs of state power and administration at 
national level, in the Union and Autonomous Republics, 
regions, territories, cities, districts and villages contain po- 
pularly-delegated officials who are well acquainted with 
the way of life, customs and psychology of the local popula- 
tion, and administer local affairs in the native language. 
That ensures the observance not merely of common interests, 
but also of specific interests associated with the peculiarities 
of the history, economy, geographical location, and level of 
social and cultural development of the population inhabiting 
the area of a particular Soviet. 

Democratic centralism 

We have seen how wide and ramified the system of Soviets 
is. The differences between the various levels of Soviets in 
competence, the extent of rights and obligations, and the 
differences between local and Supreme Soviets do not in 
any way distort their organisational unity. This unity, the 
co-ordinated actions of all types of Soviets, the proper inter- 
relationship between the centre and the localities, is effected 
through the principle of democratic centralism which is the 
main organisational principle of the socialist statehood. It 
ensures centralised leadership effected through the higher 
bodies of the Soviet state with maximum consideration for 
local conditions. At the same time the local Soviets that 
administer economic, cultural and political affairs on their 
own territory link their own local needs and interests with 
those of the state as a whole. 

There are various forms of manifestation of democratic 
centralism. Above all it is apparent in the elective nature 
of all levels of Soviets, that is, all Soviets are elected directly 
by adult members of the community. Furthermore, all execu- 
tive and administrative bodies set up by the Soviets are 
accountable to them and under their control. Democratic 
centralism presupposes the responsibility of deputies to their 
constituents, the right of the electors to recall their dele- 
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gates if they lost their trust. In the USSR there are not, nor 
can there be, any state officials who are appointed to their 
posts for life. The possibility of replacing a state official at 
any time also reflects the democratic essence of the prin- 
ciple. 

All these democratic principles in the formation, the sys- 
tem and the activity of state bodies are bound up with cen- 
tralism. Centralism entails the strict observance of state dis- 
cipline, direction of lower agencies by higher and the latter’s 
control over the former; it means that all enactments of 
higher bodies are unconditionally binding on lower bodies, 
which must bring their own enactments in line. It would 
have been impossible to build and maintain socialism with- 
out such provisions. 

The socialist state is, therefore, not only centralised, it 
is democratically centralised, relying on extensive popular 
support and utilising the vital initiative and creative powers 
of the people in their effort to build a new social system. 
Democratic centralism entails the unity of the two mutually 
connected principles— centralised leadership, on the one 
hand, and democratism, consideration for local conditions, 
popular initiative, a variety of ways and means of attaining 
the common goals, on the other. This principle is especially 
evident in the organisation and activity of state administra- 
tive bodies, and in particular, in their dual subordination. A 
local administrative body is subordinate (a) vertically— to 
the agency immediately superior to it, and (b) horizontally— 
to the appropriate local Soviet. Thus, the local executive 
committees, being subordinate to the Soviets they elected, 
are simultaneously subordinate to the executive committees 
of Soviets immediately above them. Their departments and 
boards, as well as coming under the executive committees, 
are also subordinate to the same departments and boards 
immediately above them. For example, a district cultural 
department comes under the district executive committee 
and the board of culture of the regional executive com- 
mittee. 

This organisational principle, first, guarantees the re- 
quired uniform action by state bodies and subordination to 
a single plan and, second, enables the state apparatus to 
have a direct link with the populace and take account of 
local differences. The system of dual subordination serves as 
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a prime guarantee against bureaucratic centralisation. Lenin 
insisted that dual subordination was needed wherever it was 
necessary to take account of inevitable differences as, for 
example, in agriculture, industry and trade, and to take 
account of the peculiarities of districts which mark them 
off in economic and social conditions, and geographical en- 
vironment, and in the national make-up of the population. 
The principle of democratic centralism guarantees the cen- 
tralised administration of the country, the strictest discipline, 
economy of manpower and resources, and comprehensive 
consideration of local peculiarities. 

Socialist legality 

Socialist legality is one of the basic principles of the activ- 
ity of Soviet society. Essentially it signifies the precise and 
undeviating observance and implementation of laws and 
other enactments by all state bodies, officials and ordinary 
citizens. This serves to safeguard the Soviet system from 
all encroachments and to protect the lawful rights of citizens 
and their organisations. 

Today, when the Soviet people are engaged in carrying 
out the far-reaching tasks they have set themselves in the 
various spheres of the economy and culture, public organisa- 
tion, legality and law and order are of the utmost impor- 
tance. As L. I. Brezhnev emphasised in his speech to the elec- 
tors of the Bauman electoral district in Moscow in June 
1970, “the consolidation of legality, the strengthening of 
socialist law and order, is a task of overriding state and 
Party importance”. 

Soviet laws express the popular will, ensconce the social 
and state system that reflects Communist Party policy, and 
are the most important means of putting that policy into 
effect. The Constitution and other laws lay down the pro- 
cedure for setting up all Soviet state bodies, their structure 
and competence, the rights and duties of all citizens, express 
the underlying principles of labour organisation and distri- 
bution, determine the nature of relations in the economic, 
social and cultural spheres of activity. Lenin put great store 
by legality, regarding it as a method of building and strength- 
ening socialist statehood, as a rational approach to the 
work of the government apparatus, as a way of inculcating 
the habits of disciplined behaviour. He saw the unified so- 


cialist legality as the basis of the work of the state appara- 
tus, and he demanded a uniform understanding and applica- 
tion of laws, the establishment of a single legality for the 
entire federation of Soviet republics despite any local diffe- 
rences and in the face of any local influences. 

The principle of a uniform legality remains unimpaired 
by the consolidated sovereignty of Union Republics, the 
extension of their powers in the sphere of legislation, and 
granting them the right to issue their own law codes, because 
these codes are based on the USSR Constitution and the 
respective all-Union fundamentals of legislation binding on 
all republics. As the Party Programme says, “The Party’s 
objective is to enforce strict observance of socialist legality, 
eradicate all violations of law and order, abolish crime and 
remove all the causes of crime.” 17 

Without the strict observance of legality everywhere it 
would not be possible to build communism, strengthen the 
state and improve the work of its apparatus. The country 
has today a firmly-based and inviolable legal system so 
that every citizen can rest assured that nobody can with im- 
punity impinge on his legal rights, that the state sternly 
protects his interests and shows the keenest interest in getting 
all citizens to exercise the rights and liberties that have 
been guaranteed. 

Under the Soviet Constitution all Soviet state bodies must 
always be guided by law and ensure the protection of the 
rights and interests of Soviet citizens. In fact, direct refer- 
ences to this are contained in articles of the USSR Constitu- 
tion on the competence of the Presidium of the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet, the Soviet Government, organs of state admini- 
stration, local authorities, the courts and the Procurator’s 
Office. The Constitution makes the organs of state power and 
administration responsible for the observance of socialist 
legality. 

Local Soviets have particular responsibility in seeing that 
the requirements of socialist legality are met, for the' Con- 
stitution empowers them to ensure the safeguarding of state 
law and order, observance of the laws and protection of civil 
rights (Article 97). Executive committees of the local So- 
viets constantly strive to ensure that socialist law and order 
is kept, that public safety on their territory and socialist 
property are protected. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE SUPREME SOVIET 
OF THE USSR 


THE HIGHEST REPRESENTATIVE 
BODY OF STATE AUTHORITY 
IN THE USSR 


Being the highest representative body of the Soviet 
people and wielding supreme state authority, the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR is the pinnacle of the system of Soviets. 
As such, it commands attention; whatever it says is care- 
fully studied and every major decision it takes often evokes 
wide response both at home and abroad. All the threads of 
top-level management of the Soviet state lead back to the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. All other higher bodies are respon- 
sible and accountable to it; only it has the right to pass 
national laws. 

Because it expresses the sovereignty of the entire Soviet 
people, the Supreme Soviet represents the vast Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the initial constructor of com- 
munism. It is a truly popular parliament. 

Clearly, the direction of activities of any legislature 
depends above all on its composition, and on this count 
the USSR Supreme Soviet is a widely representative body, 
expressing the interests of workers, farmers and intellec- 
tuals, i.e., the whole Soviet people. It is elected by the 
whole adult population of the country. 

The constitutional requirement is for the Supreme Soviet 
to be elected every four years on the basis of universal, 
equal and direct suffrage by a secret ballot. All Soviet 
citizens, except the certified insane, have the right to vote 
once they have reached the age of IS. The minimum age 
limit for deputies is 23. The only restriction is therefore 
one of age, and all nationalities, men and women, irres- 
pective of social origin, property holdings, past activity 
and religious creed enjoy equal rights at the polls. The 
same applies to all servicemen. 

After the adoption of the Soviet Constitution in 1936, 
the USSR Supreme Soviet had its first sitting on Decem- 
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ber 12, 1937. Since then it has received an absolute majo- 
rity of votes at each successive election. 

The table below gives the full election results: 


89,003,169 97.75 
100,603,567 99.16 
110,782,009 99.72 
120,539,860 99.84 
133,431,524 99.73 
139,391,455 99.60 
143,595,678 99.80 
153,543,228 99.79 


The last election quoted, for 1970, had over 153 million 
people, i.e., virtually 100 per cent of Soviet people 18 and 
over, voting for candidates for the eighth Supreme Soviet. 
In composition the deputies reflect the social structure of 
Soviet society, the friendship and genuine equality of all 
nationalities and peoples in the country. Although they 
represented the most extreme ends of the occupational, 
age, educational and national spectrum, they are united in 
their devotion to the cause of the working people, the cause 
of communism. Only the best of the best, those who have 
distinguished themselves in work and public activity, the 
most worthy sons and daughters of the Soviet land take 
their seats in the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

A special book containing brief biographies of all Su- 
preme Soviet deputies is published after each election. It 
is worth considering, however fleetingly, because it pro- 
vides convincing evidence that Soviet legislators are pri- 
marily working people. The factory worker, the politician, 
and the inspired artist are invaluable to the people for 
their labour, for their contribution to the common good. 
It is not electoral expertise in the election campaign, not 
behind-the-scenes political machinations, but an apprecia- 
tion of a person’s work record, his wholehearted and selfless 


Voting for the Soviet of 
Nationalities 


Absolute figs. 



Voting for the Soviet of the 
Union 

Election date 

Absolute figs. 

% of elec- 
torate. 




12.12.37 

89,844,271 

98.61 

10.2.46 

100,621,225 

99.18 

12.3.50 

110,788,377 

99.73 

14.3.54 

120,479,249 

99.79 

16.3.58 

133,214,652 

99.57 

18.3.62 

139,210,431 

99.47 

12.6.66 

143,570,976 

99.76 

14.6.70 

153,771,739 

99.74 


dedication to the common good that ensures him his man- 
date as deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

The electorate judges a deputy primarily on his record 
of practical work in implementing the grandiose plans for 
building communism, in satisfying the electorate’s wishes 
and in carrying out its instructions. 

At the 1970 polls, of the 1,517 deputies elected to both 
houses of the Supreme Soviet, 481 (31.7 per cent) arc 
industrial workers, and 282 (18.6 per cent) are collective 
farmers. In other words, people directly engaged in pro- 
duction make up half of the deputies (50.3 per cent). If 
we add the state and public officials factory managers, the 
heads of institutions, various specialists who graduated from 
the workshop floor or from the fields, these two categories 
make up an absolute majority. A further 146 deputies 
(9.6 per cent) work in science, culture, literature and the 
arts. 

Furthermore, 421 deputies (27.7 per cent) are non-Party 
and 463 (30.5 per cent) are women. The latter figure exceeds 
the proportion of women in all the bourgeois parliaments 
taken together. As many as 62 nationalities are represented 
iind this vividly illustrates the close friendship of all Soviet 
peoples and testifies to their genuine equality. A high pro- 
portion of the deputies are young people: 281, or 18.5 per 
cent, are under 30. 

The educational level of deputies has risen with each 
new Supreme Soviet, so that among the 1970-clccted dep- 
uties, 48.4 per cent had a higher education, and a further 
32.5 per cent had an incomplete higher or secondary edu- 
cation. 

One typical factor is that 846 of the 1,517 deputies, or 
55.8 per cent took their seats for the first time, which is 
some indication of the rapid turnover of members in the 
supreme state body and the influx of hundreds of fresh 
people at successive elections. Finally, 35 deputies are 
currently Fleroes of the Soviet Union, 231 are Heroes of 
Socialist Labour, 49 Lenin and 95 State prize winners, and 
as many as 1,229 hold national orders and medals for out- 
standing labour and military services. 

By composition, therefore, the USSR Supreme Soviet is 
the plenipotentiary assembly of envoys of the working peo- 
ple and expresses the interests of workers, peasants, intel- 
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lectuals and all nationalities ol the USSR. Its deputies are 
delegated to look after their vital interests. 


Each deputy takes part in discussing and adopting the 
laws of the Soviet state, in their implementation, and in 
supervising the activity of agencies of state administration. 
As the supreme representative body of the Soviet state, the 
USSR Supreme Soviet enjoys exceedingly broad powers. 
According to Article 31 of the USSR Constitution, it exer- 
cises all the rights conferred on the Soviet state that arc 
beyond the competence of its subordinate agencies: the 
USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium, the USSR Council of 
Ministers and its ministries. That means that, in principle, 
any question related to overall state administration may 
come under the scrutiny of the USSR Supreme Soviet and 
it may pronounce judgement on any such issue. There lies 
one of its striking prerogatives as the expression of the will 
of the entire Soviet people. By virtue of its wide represen- 
tative character, however, it cannot and ought not itself 
directly to exercise all the powers in the various spheres 
within the jurisdiction of the USSR. Part of them, in con- 
formity with the Constitution, are exercised by other high- 
standing agencies. Nonetheless, the USSR Supreme Soviet 
retains the right in these cases, too, to assume supreme 
control and supreme guidance. 

Any amendment to the Constitution is a matter directly 
for the USSR Supreme Soviet. It also sees that the USSR 
Constitution is observed and that of each of the republics 
corresponds to the USSR fundamental law. When it amends 
or supplements the USSR Constitution it ensures that the 
highest republican bodies, their Supreme Soviets, also make 
corresponding adjustments to the constitutions of the repub- 
lics. This is specified in Article lb of the USSR Constitu- 
tion, under which each Union Republic has its own con- 
stitution with due account for its national characteristics 
but formulated in full accord with the USSR Constitution. 
Similarly, the USSR Constitution states that the legisla- 
tive power of the USSR is exercised exclusively by the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. This emanates from the need to 
strengthen the stability of Soviet laws and Soviet demo- 
cracy, under which, as Lenin once put it, “. . .only the elec- 
ted are entitled to speak in the language of state legisla- 
tion.” 1 
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A law is an act of tremendous social significance in that 
it regulates the most important social relations. Because 
they embody the tested standards of socialist law and order, 
Soviet laws are an expression of the popular will and are a 
reliable safeguard of the socialist social system, the interests 
and rights of Soviet citizens. They reflect the experience of 
state, economic, cultural and military development and are 
intended to strengthen, safeguard and promote relations and 
order in the Soviet community as it advances towards com- 
munism. They are the supreme manifestation of the sove- 
reign will of the Soviet people and contain the most general 
standards and rules of conduct for the population as a whole; 
they also establish the fundamental principles of Soviet leg- 
islation for different branches of the law. Soviet laws pos- 
sess supreme juridical authority over all other enactments, 
promulgated on the basis of laws and in order to concretise 
their implications. 

The Soviet Constitution empowers the USSR Supreme 
Soviet to lay clown the basic principles of land tenure and 
the utilisation of the forests, mineral resources and waters, 
the basic principles in education and health, the fundamen- 
tals of labour, marriage and family legislation, the basic 
principles of criminal, civil and procedural legislation and 
the fundamentals of the judicial system. Union Republics 
adopt their corresponding codes and laws in accordance with 
the fundamentals of legislation laid clown on a country- wide 
scale. 

No transfer of legislative functions to executive bodies 
is permitted in the USSR. Such a transfer, or delegation, of 
legislative duties is indigenous to bourgeois states where 
executive power is constantly augmented at the expense of 
parliamentary authority. In the Soviet Union, bills are in- 
troduced into the USSR Supreme Soviet by a wide group of 
bodies and persons who enjoy the right to initiate legisla- 
tion. 

In recent years, the public at large has increasingly had 
an opportunity to discuss the most important bills before 
they have come before the Supreme Soviet. Literally millions 
of people have taken part in these discussions. The practice 
of conducting a national debate on issues of paramount im- 
portance underscores the democratic nature of the Supreme 
Soviet’s legislative functions and is, in fact, becoming an 
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immanent part of the system. Many of the amendments and 
proposals put forward by individual citizens and mass organ- 
isations have found their way into the final version of the 
bills. 

When the bill becomes law, it is published in the langu- 
ages of all the Union Republics under the signatures of the 
Chairman and the Secretary of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. This reflects the complete equality of the repub- 
lics and makes an all-Union law accessible and understan- 
dable to all citizens irrespective of their national allegiance. 
Soviet laws have equal force everywhere in the Soviet Union 
and, in the event of divergence between a republican law 
and an all-Union law, the latter always takes precedence. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet ratifies annual and long-term 
national economic plans, the State Budget and the account 
of its fulfilment. It possesses these powers because it enjoys 
material and legal paramountcy; the populace has accorded 
it authority over the country's material and spiritual wealth, 
and over the direction of economic and cultural development. 
That is why the supreme representative body devotes so 
much attention and time to preparing, discussing and solv- 
ing issues relating to economic plans and ratification of the 
State Budget. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet sets up higher bodies, appoints 
higher state officials, and if need be it relieves them of their 
duties. It elects its own presidium, appoints the Council of 
Ministers (the Soviet Government), the Procurator-General 
of the USSR and elects the USSR Supreme Court, and exer- 
cises supreme control over their work. 

All major domestic and foreign policy issues are debated 
and resolved in the USSR Supreme Soviet. Further, it is 
responsible for accepting new republics into the USSR, it 
ratifies changes to boundaries between Union Republics, 
establishes the general procedure for mutual relations 
between Union Republics and foreign states, lays down the 
guiding principles for the organisation of military units of 
the republics, and ratifies the formation of new Autonomous 
Republics and Autonomous regions within constituent 
republics. 

When the need arises, it reforms various state agencies, 
and modifies their structure and composition. In March 1946, 
for example, the first session of the second Supreme Soviet 
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reformed the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR 
into the USSR Council of Ministers, and the people’s com- 
missariats into ministries; it also changed the name of the 
USSR Procurator into the USSR Procurator-General. In 
1957 it amended the USSR Constitution by including Chair- 
men of the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics in 
the USSR Council of Ministers by virtue of their office and 
by including Chairmen of the Supreme Courts of the Union 
Republics in the USSR Supreme Court. 

In line with economic and cultural changes, the USSR 
Supreme Soviet sanctions the necessary reorganisation of the 
national ministries: some arc amalgamated, some partitioned, 
new ones are formed and some downgraded from all-Union 
to Union- cum-republican status. It sets up state committees 
of the Council of Ministers for special issues, like building, 
labour and wages. 

In its capacity as the highest state body, the USSR Sup- 
reme Soviet is instrumental in directing Soviet, foreign policy, 
in safeguarding peace and easing international tension. 
Indicative in this respect is the Supreme Soviet’s Declaration 
of February 9, 1955, to all the nations and parliaments of 
the world, spelling out the basic principles of Soviet peace- 
abiding foreign policy and proclaiming the possibility and 
expediency of establishing direct contacts between the USSR 
Supreme Soviet and foreign parliaments by exchanging par- 
liamentary delegations, enabling parliamentarians of one 
country to put their views in the parliament of another, pro- 
moting friendly relations and co-operation between parlia- 
ments, governments and the peoples of different nations 
irrespective of their socio-economic system. For these pur- 
poses the USSR Supreme Soviet created its own parliamentary 
group which, in 1955, gained entry to the Inter- Parliamen- 
tary Union and has since made an energetic contribution to 
its work. 

Soviet Communist Party policy aimed at lasting peace 
and all-round fortification of Soviet defence is very much in 
evidence in the actions of the Supreme Soviet. Of late, its 
foreign policy activity has considerably increased, with regu- 
lar attention given to government reports and communica- 
tions on the international situation and Soviet foreign policy, 
and important decrees and pronouncements being frequently 
made on key international issues. The Supreme Soviet has 
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expressed the unanimous desire of Soviet people for lasting 
peace by giving full support to government proposals for 
complete and universal disarmament, to the government 
measures to halt the Soviet testing of nuclear weapons, to 
make a reduction in the Soviet armed forces, and to establish 
a collective security system and consolidate international 
co-operation. 

In their discussions of Soviet Government foreign policy, 
deputies have underlined that since it meets the vital in- 
terests of all peace-loving states, including the Soviet Union, 
it fully warrants the approval of the Soviet people and 
their delegates to the country’s highest legislative body. 

The Supreme Soviet consistently stands on guard of peace 
and international security, strives to further commercial ties 
between the USSR and other countries and extends effec- 
tive help to nations fighting for liberation or defending their 
independence from imperialist encroachments. 

BI-CAMERAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE USSR SUPREME SOVIET 

The USSR Supreme Soviet has two chambers, one the 
Soviet of the Union, the other the Soviet of Nationalities. 
The Soviet bi-cameral system differs essentially from the 
traditional bourgeois parliamentary division where the two 
chambers are unequal. The latter normally ignores the in- 
terests of national minorities and is structured without any 
consideration for the country’s national composition. The 
USSR, on the other hand, is the first union state in the 
history of mankind to have a bi-cameral supreme represen- 
tative body which fully reflects the multinational composi- 
tion of its population. This provision is part of the very 
nature of the Soviet socialist federation which is a voluntary 
association of equal and sovereign nation-states or Union 
Republics. In 1922, the independent Soviet republics volun- 
tarily signed a treaty which formed the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The Declaration and Treaty on the formation of the 
USSR, adopted at the First All-Union Congress of Soviets, 
both emphasised that only in the country of Soviets, only 
under a proletarian dictatorship with majority backing, was 
it possible to root out national oppression, create an aura of 
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mutual trust and lay the basis for fraternal co-operation 
between nationalities. The Treaty, however, said nothing of 
the Central Executive Committee having two chambers; it 
merely established that the Congress of Soviets, its elected 
Central Executive Committee and the latter s Presidium 
would constitute the country’s highest state body. It was 
somewhat later, when the 1924 Constitution was being draft- 
ed, that the Party put forward and theoretically substantiated 
the idea of turning the Central Executive Committee into a 
bi-cameral body that would function in between congresses 
of the Soviets. Thus, the resolution on the national question 
approved by the 12th Communist Party Congress in 1923 
stated that since the USSR was a new form of cohabitation 
of different nationalities, a new form of their co-operation 
in a single union state within whose bounds all evil vestiges 
of the past should be overcome, the country’s supreme bodies 
should be shaped so that they completely embodied both the 
common needs and requirements of all nationalities, and the 
specific needs and requirements of the various nationalities. 

“Therefore, ” the resolution ran, "‘a special organ repre- 
senting nationalities on an equal basis should exist side by 
side with the existing central bodies which represent all the 
working people in the country, irrespective of nationality. 

The 12th Party Congress recommended the setting up of 
a special body representing all national republics and na- 
tional regions equally, with due account lor representation 
of all nationalities within these republics. That utterly novel 
and vitally important decision had enormous significance in 
bolstering the friendship and co-operation of all Soviet na- 
tionalities. Shortly after, the name and composition of the 
body were finalised and its electoral procedure elaborated. 

The 4th conference of the Central Committee of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) met in June 1923 with 
the participation of officials from the various national re- 
publics and regions to discuss practical ways of implement- 
ing the national question resolution of the 12th Congress. 
Specifically, it examined the practical measures that involved 
the institution of a second chamber in the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR. The bi-cameral system^ gained 
legislative status with the adoption of the USSR Constitu- 
tion in 1924, by which the Central Executive Committee 
was to comprise a Soviet of the Union and a Soviet of 
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Nationalities. The former was to be elected by a Congress of 
Soviets from representatives of Union Republics in propor- 
tion to each republic’s population, and was to consist of 414 
members. Ihe Soviet of Nationalities was to consist of rep- 
resentatives of Union and Autonomous Republics (5 members 
from each) and representatives of Autonomous regions (1 
member from each); the Congress of Soviets was to ratify 
its composition. The Constitution also defined the functions 
of both chambers and the procedure for settling disputes 
between them. 

The need to create two chambers still held good. Quite 
evidently this depended upon the type of tasks facing the 
Soviet federation in ensuring the fraternal co-operation of 
all Soviet nationalities within the bounds of a single union 
state Hence the need for the 1936 Constitution to abide bv 
the 1924 constitutional principles in retaining the bi-cameral 
body The USSR Supreme Soviet, therefore, consists of two 
chambers: the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nation- 
alities. 

Both chambers are elected by Soviet citizens simultaneous- 
ly. 1 he Soviet of the Union is elected on the basis of 1 
deputy for 300,000 electors; the Soviet of Nationalities, how- 
ever, is elected by Union and Autonomous Republics, Auto- 
nomous regions and National areas. The Constitution specifies 
the exact representation from each of these administrative 
units. 

Ihe Soviet of Nationalities guarantees representation of 
every nation or nationality no matter how small. That does 
not mean that the deputy chosen by a particular republic 
Autonomous region and National area has to be from an 
indigenous republican, regional or area ethnic group. 

Bach chamber is an expression of the common goals and 
interests of the Soviet people dedicated to building a com- 
munist community. At the same time, the Soviet of Nation- 
alities, by virtue of the peculiarities of its make-up and 
electoral procedure, makes it possible fully to consider the 
speahe demands and requirements of the Union Republics 
and Autonomous Republics and regions. 

"Within socialist society the nation’s common interests 
meige with the specific interests of various nationalities; 
they are not in conflict. It is nevertheless very important to 
take into account correctly and opportunely both overall 
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requirements and specific ethnic demands and conditions, 
when dealing with major economic and cultural issues. Hence 
the purpose of the bi-cameral structure of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet reflecting the multi-national character of the Soviet 
Union. 

While it is true that the 1936 Constitution persisted with 
the bi-cameral system, it also introduced several amendments 
to it. Up to 1936 the Congress of Soviets had been the su- 
preme state authority, with the bi-cameral Central Executive 
Committee functioning between congresses. After 1936, 
however, all state power was vested in the USSR Supreme 
Soviet which became the only supreme representative insti- 
tution in the USSR. Today, therefore, the bi-cameral system 
is inherent in the highest body of authority. By the 1924 
Constitution, the Congress of Soviets had not chosen, it had 
only approved, members of the Soviet of Nationalities, and 
therefore there existed a certain divergence in the method 
of forming the chambers. Something similar was proposed 
in the 1936 draft Constitution when it was presented for 
nation-wide discussion. Article 35 of the draft pronounced 
that the population would not elect the Soviet of Nationali- 
ties, its deputies would be nominated by the Supreme Soviets 
of Union and Autonomous Republics and by Soviets of 
Autonomous regions, in the proportion of ten deputies to 
each Union Republic, five deputies to each Autonomous 
Republic and two deputies to each Autonomous region. 

During the public debate on the draft, however, this article 
provoked numerous amendments for securing equal rights 
for both chambers in the method of their formation. 

In the Constitution’s final version, as adopted by the Extra- 
ordinary 8th Congress of Soviets, Article 35 stated that 
both chambers should be elected on the basis of universal, 
equal and direct suffrage by a secret ballot; it also established 
more complete and differentiated representation from repub- 
lics and nation-state formations and included, for the first 
time, direct representation from National areas which cove- 
red the numerically small nationalities of the Soviet Far North. 

The 1936 Constitution laid down the following represen- 
tation to the Soviet of Nationalities: 25 deputies from each 
Union Republic, 1 1 deputies from each Autonomous Republic, 
5 deputies from each Autonomous region and 1 deputy, from 
each National area. These proportions ensured roughly the 
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same size for both chambers. However, with the considerable 
natural increase in population, the number of deputies to the 
Soviet of the Union has steadily grown, as the table below 
indicates. 



Convocation of USSR 
Supreme Soviet 

Number of 
Deputies to 
Soviet of the 
Union 

Number of 
Deputies 
to Soviet of 
Nationalities 

1 st Convocation 

561) 

574 

2nd 

682 

657 

3rd ” 

678 

638 

4 th 

708 

639 

5th 

738 

. 640 

6th 

791 

652 


With the constantly increasing population, the Soviet of 
the Union has considerably outgrown the second chamber. 
Consequently, an amendment was made to the Constitution 
in 1966 to remove the numerical inequality between them 
and broaden the representation of the Union Republics in 
the Soviet of Nationalities. The new rule permitted 32 instead 
of 25 deputies to be elected for each Union Republic. As a 
result, the Soviet of the Union had 767 deputies and the 
Soviet of Nationalities 750 at the 1966 and the 1970 elec- 
tions, thus bringing both chambers more into line. 

At the present time representation in the Soviet of Nation- 
alities is as follows: 

480 deputies from Union Republics, 

220 deputies from Autonomous Republics, 

40 deputies from Autonomous regions, 

10 deputies from National areas. 

Both chambers have identical powers. The Constitution 
requires both chambers to meet for an identical period, ses- 
sions to run concurrently, both chambers to have the right 
to initiate legislation, all questions within the competence of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet to be debated equally at sessions 
of both chambers, them both to vote for ratification of laws 
and other Supreme Soviet enactments, them to share com- 
mon standing orders, each chamber to elect its own standing- 
committees and choose its own internal leading and auxiliary 
bodies (chairmen and vice-chairmen, standing committees, 
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and so on), the chairmen or vice-chairmen of the respective 
chambers to take turns in chairing joint sessions, and a 
genuine democratic procedure to settle any disputes that 
may arise between the two chambers. 

The last point is particularly important, since it is not 
merely a question of the equal status of both chambers, it 
is one of the cardinal juridical guarantees of this equality. 

Under the 1924 Constitution, in the event of a deadlock 
between the two chambers of the CEC, the bone of conten- 
tion would be settled by means of a conciliation commission 
to the mutual satisfaction of both chambers. The Constitution 
further provided for a joint session of both chambers in the 
event of a deadlock between the two chambers which could 
not be settled by means of the conciliation commission. 
Finally, if no absolute majority from the Soviet of the Union 
or the Soviet of Nationalities could be attained, the matter 
would be handed over to the current or extraordinary Con- 
gress of Soviets, at the demand of one of the chambers. 

But no such stalemate ever occurred. Indeed, it was hard 
to imagine it occurring in a socialist state with its absence 
of class and national antagonisms. All the same, given com- 
plete bi-cameral equality in legal terms, the most proper 
means of resolving any differences was to hand over the 
issue for the people or their most representative body to 
decide. Such a body before the 1936 Constitution was the 
Congress of Soviets. 

The 1936 Constitution, too, upholds the procedure for 
settling inter-chamber differences. The first part of Article 47, 
providing for the establishment of an equally weighted con- 
ciliation commission and a second examination of the issue 
in both chambers, is identical to the procedure laid down in 
the previous Constitution. The second part, however, pro- 
vides for a new method of resolving differences between the 
two chambers — dissolution of the Supreme Soviet and the 
appointment of new elections. Yet, in practice, Article 47 
has never been invoked simply because the Soviet com- 
munity is politically, socially and morally united. Nonetheless, 
the constitutional provision serves as a juridical guarantee 
of the equal rights of both chambers and is consistent with 
the democratic principles of the Soviet state system. 

The bi-cameral structure of the Soviet parliament fully 
justifies itself in practice, in the day-to-day multifaceted 
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activity of the USSR Supreme Soviet. In the joint sessional 
debates, deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities are extremely 
circumspect in their approach to the various economic, state 
and cultural problems of the nationalities. 

Anna Nutetegryne, deputy for the Chukotka National 
Area in the Soviet Far North, speaking at a session of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, had this to say: “Chukotka conjures 
up an image of polar bears, reindeer and other exotica in 
the minds of some people. We certainly do have polar bears 
and reindeer. Moreover, reindeer are greatly revered, but 
not as exotic beasts, rather as the basis of our economy. 
During the years of Soviet government we have done ex- 
tremely well out of reindeer breeding.” The deputy went on 
to voice her pride in Chukotka and talk in detail about its 
industrial and cultural progress. She pointed out the need 
to build new ports and to equip the Chukotka airlines with 
multi-seater helicopters and other machines. As a result, the 
USSR Supreme Soviet adopted her proposals. 

No less, attention is paid to the interests of all other Soviet 
nationalities. Numerous proposals llow in to the Soviet of 
Nationalities and its standing committees from republics, 
Autonomous regions and National areas; they are all studied 
carefully, the necessary steps taken and means sought for 
implementing them as rapidly as possible. 

The bi-cameral system of the USSR Supreme Soviet, being 
profoundly democratic both by its very nature and function- 
ing, is one of the major attainments of Soviet state theory 
and practice. It ensures the implementation of the Leninist 
national policy, the strengthening of friendship and soli- 
darity of all peoples inhabiting the Soviet Union. The USSR 
Supreme Soviet is, in fact, the world’s first supreme state 
body to guarantee equal rights, broad national representa- 
tion, and careful consideration of the specific needs and re- 
quirements of the various nationalities whenever general 
state decisions are taken. 

SESSIONS OF THE USSR 
SUPREME SOVIET 

Sessions are held in the conference hall of the Grand 
Kremlin Palace. On the opening day of a session deputies 
file into the hall and the chamber chairman and vice-chair- 
men take their scats at the Presidium table. The side boxes 
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are occupied by members of the USSR Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sidium and honoured guests from abroad. At the appointed 
time the chairman notifies deputies and guests that the So- 
viet Parliament is in session. The agenda is announced and 
standing orders for the session are confirmed. With that, 
the deputies begin discussing and dealing with the impor- 
tant business concerning Soviet home and foreign policy. 
This is the normal procedure for the USSR Supreme Soviet’s 
opening session. The session is one of the principal forms of 
its activities. 

Soviet deputies, as mentioned above, fulfil their duties 
without terminating their normal occupation. For that reason 
sessions of the Soviets, including that of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, are convened periodically. In accordance with the 
Constitution, it is the duty of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium to convene sessions of the Supreme Soviet at least 
twice a year. If need be, the Presidium may call an extraor- 
dinary session; it is also obliged to do so on the demand of 
any Union Republic. 

The Presidium usually publishes the ordinance on conven- 
ing a session 20-30 days before it is due to take place. Since 
the Presidium conducts business between sessions, it summa- 
rises ail the proposals it has received and presents them for 
deputies to decide whether to include them in the agenda. 
Sessions may either be separate or joint. As a rule, the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities hold their 
meetings separately, but for certain business they come to- 
gether. The Constitution requires them to meet jointly to elect 
the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium and to form the USSR 
Council of Ministers (the Soviet Government). Joint meet- 
ings may also take place by decision of the houses, partic- 
ularly to hear a report on some point in the agenda that 
has to be examined by both houses. Examples of this prac- 
tice, i.e., when reports are heard in joint meetings and dis- 
cussed separately, are the examination of the State Economic 
Plan and the State Budget. If deputies of both houses 
consider it necessary, debates, too, may be held in joint 
session. 

The Chairman of the respective house presides over each 
meeting, or he may designate one of his four vice-chairmen 
to do the job. For joint meetings, the two chairmen take 
turns in the chair. One of the senior chamber deputies opens 
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the initial session of a new convocation in each chamber 
and remains in the chair until a new chairman is elected. 
Chairmen and vice-chairmen are elected from the body of 
deputies of their respective chambers at the first meeting of 
each chamber. 

The agenda for each session is confirmed at chamber meet- 
ings. Normally, the chairman reads out the questions that 
have been put forward for the Supreme Soviet’s examina- 
tion at the given session. Deputies then have an opportunity 
to make their remarks and suggestions in regard to the 
agenda, as they have in debate on any issue. After conside- 
ration of the opinions of deputies, the agenda is then put 
to the vote. After its acceptance, by both chambers, the dep- 
uties then agree on the order of business. At this point a 
clear distinction is made between deliberations that require 
a joint sitting and business that can be handled separately. 

The Supreme Soviet Presidium and Chairmen of the two 
houses have a big hand in drawing up proposals on order 
of business and on the agenda. Proposals on these issues are 
presented for preliminary discussion to the Councils of 
Elders in each chamber. 

The main job of the Councils of Elders is to agree on 
what questions have to be included in the agenda, on the 
sessional order for discussion of these questions, and on the 
composition of the bodies elected by the Supreme Soviet and 
its chambers. 

The Councils of Elders are set up in both chambers at the 
start of each new convocation. That in the Soviet of the 
Union comprises representatives of groups of deputies elected 
from each region. One representative is usually chosen from 
each group of deputies to join the Council of Elders. Where 
the group exceeds ten deputies, two representatives are put 
forward, and if it has more than 20 deputies, three are 
nominated. 

The Council of Elders of the Soviet of Nationalities con- 
sists of representatives of groups of deputies elected from 
each Union Republic (6 members), each Autonomous Re- 
public (2 members), each Autonomous region (1 member) 
and of deputies elected to the Soviet of Nationalities from 
National areas. 

Both councils include men and women from all walks of 
life — industrial workers, collective farmers, Party and non- 
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Party members, government and trade union officials, scien- 
tists, writers, doctors and teachers. Nearly 20 per cent do not 
belong to the Communist Party. 

The preliminary discussion held in the Councils of Elders 
concerning arrangements of the sessional work enables them 
to prepare and lay before the chambers proposals on the 
various issues with due account for the opinion of a large 
number of deputies. Sessional examination of an agenda 
item begins with hearing a report, usually made by a repre- 
sentative of the body which brought the matter up for dis- 
cussion. The report may validate the main points of a bill 
or may scrutinise any proposals brought up for discussion, 
or it may describe some aspect of the work of a body subor- 
dinate to the Supreme Soviet if its work is under discussion. 
Co-rapporteurs may also take the lloor in both chambers. 
Co-reports arc usually made by standing committees which 
have been instructed by the chambers or, between sessions, 
by the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium, to make a prelim- 
inary examination of a bill or whatever question has been 
put before the Supreme Soviet. Any group of deputies, 
though no fewer than 50, also has the right to nominate a 
co-rapporteur. 

The standing committee uses the co-report to voice its 
opinion on the question under discussion and put forward 
its own proposals. The preliminary examination of bills and 
other documents by the committee and the presentation 
of its conclusions to both chambers in no way inhibit the 
initiative of deputies in their debate; they in fact facili- 
tate a thorough-going and comprehensive examination 
of agenda items and the taking of the most appropriate 
decisions. 

The standing committee's co-report is the culmination of 
lengthy collective work of a large group of deputies. As a 
result of discussions and searches for the best solutions that 
befit the given circumstances the committee puts before the 
respective chamber its own amendments, proposals or 
remarks. 

All sessional work is done on an extensive collective basis 
and issues are debated in a business-like atmosphere. Depu- 
ties from all parts of the country and all walks of life put 
forward their views on the reports and co-reports. The dep- 
uties are well-equipped to give an authoritative opinion 
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because they cover a wide range of backgrounds — heads of 
Union, republican and local Party and government agencies, 
representatives of mass organisations, managers of facto- 
ries, industrial and agricultural experts, factory workers, 
farmers, teachers, doctors, scientists and cultural workers. 

All sessions are conspicuously lively in their discussion of 
items on the agenda. This is particularly encouraged by the 
Presidium’s practice of informing deputies of the questions 
it suggests for inclusion in the list of discussion items. Be- 
cause they are well acquainted with local affairs and know 
the opinion of their constituents, deputies are in a position 
to make specific proposals and be critical of the work of 
local and central institutions and organisations. Debates 
are terminated only at the bidding' of the deputies them- 
selves. 

A.11 the proposals and remarks made by deputies during 
sessions are taken into consideration when the final decisions 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet are taken. The deputies them- 
selves decide how their amendments, proposals and remarks 
should best be incorporated into the bills. In certain cases, 
the preparation of proposals for specific changes to the text 
of a bill or any other enactment may be entrusted to an ad 
hoc committee. 

Decisions are taken after the debate and summing-up 
speeches made by a rapporteur and a co-rapporteur. Each 
chamber votes separately on bills in accordance with the 
constitutional requirements. Laws and other Supreme Soviet 
enactments are adopted by a simple majority vote in each 
chamber. In the case of a constitutional amendment the 
Constitution requires a two- thirds majority vote in both 
chambers. 

The initial session of the USSR Supreme Soviet of each 
convocation differs somewhat from other sessions in that it 
must first deal with certain questions affecting the normal 
course of work of the Supreme Soviet. Its functions are to 
elect the chairmen and vice-chairmen of both chambers, to 
elect the Credentials Committees for both chambers and 
hear their reports on election results to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet and results of a verification of the credentials of the 
elected deputies. 

Another task for the first session is to include the forma- 
tion of standing committees in the agenda of each chamber. 
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This does not mean, however, that no further decision can 
be taken at future sessions on changing the composition of 
the committees or on forming a new standing committee. 
Further, the Constitution requires that the first session elects 
at a joint meeting the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet and appoints the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 
Each deputy has the right to voice his opinion on the nomi- 
nees for the office, to reject a candidate and propose other 
candidates. The deputies also decide the voting procedure: 
it can be for each nominee individually, for the personnel 
of the body to be elected as a whole, or in some other way 
which the deputies deem expedient. 

All meetings of the Supreme Soviet are open to the public 
and arc regularly reported in the press. When it is in ses- 
sion, daily press accounts give reports and speeches of depu- 
ties on issues being debated and decisions taken. At the end 
of the session, a verbatim report is published in the langu- 
ages of all Union Republics. 

THE STANDING COMMITTEE 
SYSTEM 

Sessions of the USSR Supreme Soviet are comparatively 
short. Judging by the news features on television or at the 
cinema it would appear that all the deputies do is to vote 
in favour of all motions, that the Soviet is a “rubber 
stamp” for laws and other enactments, that there are 
no disputes, no lengthy and complicated and meticulous 
preparatory work. In fact, things are much more complex 
than they would seem at first glance. The fact that 
a particular issue has a smooth passage through the house 
and evokes unanimous approval is largely thanks to the 
work of the standing committees where the issue is initially 
discussed and prepared comprehensively before it is presented 
to the session. Doubts or objections raised by any one deputy 
entail a further search for material, travel to the relevant 
locality and another long, hard look at the matter under 
review. The rooms where the standing committees meet are 
rarely empty. This is where the work is done, where the 
disputes arise and are thrashed out. You are quite likely to 
find at the same table a schoolmaster and a Party official, 
a milkmaid and a minister, a composer and the president of 
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the Academy of Sciences. They are all deputies to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet and all members of standing commit- 
tees. Members of mass organisations, scientists and other 
specialists also take part in these discussions. It may be 
a special meeting at which just a handful of people are 
present, or it may be a widely representative meeting 
to which experts are called in to help arrive at the correct 
decision. 

The standing committees, together with the Presidium 
described below, ensure effective and continuous work in 
the Supreme Soviet and thereby create all the necessary 
prerequisites for a thorough discussion and correct decision- 
making on all issues that arc put before the highest repre- 
sentative state body. 

In recent years, the work of the standing committees has 
noticeably increased and with it their number. Prior to 1957, 
for example, each chamber operated only four standing 
committees (Credentials, Legislative Proposals, Budget, and 
Foreign Affairs). The Soviet of Nationalities began to ope- 
rate an Economic Committee from 1957. But in August 1966 
the first session of the seventh Supreme Soviet adopted a 
decision to increase the number of standing committees and 
organise them in line with the major economic, administra- 
tive, social and cultural spheres, and with certain aspects 
of Supreme Soviet work. 

On October 12, 1967, the USSR Supreme Soviet adopted 
a special Statute on Standing Committees of the Soviet of 
the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, which specified 
their electoral procedure, their main functions, the organisa- 
tion of their activities and their relations with the leading 
bodies of the chambers and with the Presidium. 

In December 1968, additional standing committees on 
youth affairs were set up at the fifth USSR Supreme Session 
in each of its chambers. Currently each chamber has 13 stand- 
ing committees. The 26 standing committees of the two 
chambers altogether contain 912 deputies, or two-thirds of 
all Supreme Soviet deputies. They include people of all 
walks of life and different nationalities of the country. 

The standing committees are the constantly functioning 
auxiliary and preparatory bodies of the chambers. They 
consist of deputies who are normally elected to their posts 
at the first sessions of both chambers of each convocation 
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and operate for the whole life-span of the Supreme Soviet, 
i.e., four years."' 

Depending on their work schedule, committee members 
make a daily study of the state of affairs in various economic 
and cultural spheres, keep abreast of the situation in their 
constituencies and in the country as a whole, and then dis- 
cuss in detail all the material they have gathered at com- 
mittee meetings with the participation of representatives of 
the ministries and departments concerned. All their work 
is done on a collegial basis in open committee and attracts 
other deputies, members of Party, trade union, Komsomol 
and other organisations, and representatives of ministries, 
departments and research institutions. 

According to the nature of its activity, each committee 
prepares its conclusions on issues put before the Supreme 
Soviet or may, on its own initiative, draw up bills and 
study other questions concerned with Supreme Soviet busi- 
ness. Its most important function is to control the activities 
of ministries, departments and other executive bodies. 
Wherever necessary, it will listen to reports on various 
items by the Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, 
the chairmen of the Councils of Ministers of the Union 
Republics and ministerial and departmental heads. All 
standing committees are responsible to their respective 
chamber and accountable to it; their work is co-ordinated 
by the Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS COMMITTEES 

The Legislative Proposals Committees of the Soviet of 
the Union and of the Soviet of Nationalities do a great 
deal of work in drafting new legislation and amending 
existing legislation. They make a preliminary examination 
of all bills presented for approval to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet and they make their conclusions on them. They also 
put forward bills on their own initiative. As a rule, they 
present their conclusions to the chambers on all bills except 

* Apart from the standing committees set up by both chambers, the 
Supreme Soviet may establish interim committees for various purposes 
which only last as long as their commission. They include committees for 
drafting various bills, and editorial committees. The Soviet Constitution 
requires that the Supreme Soviet appoint, whenever it thinks necessary, 
enquiry and auditing commissions. 
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those that fall within the competence of other standing 
committees. 

The committees do in fact initiate legislation by putting 
forward to the Supreme Soviet drafts of all-Union legisla- 
tive acts. Both chambers or the Presidium can also instruct 
these committees to draft a new law. 

A number of major laws have of late come from the Leg- 
islative Proposals Committees. The USSR Supreme Soviet 
ratified the following laws drawn up by the Committees: 
the Law on Budgetary Powers of the USSR and the Union 
Republics, the Law on Procedure of Recalling a USSR 
Supreme Soviet Deputy, the Fundamentals of Legislation on 
the Judicial System of the USSR, the Union and Autono- 
mous Republics, and also the fundamentals of legislation 
of the USSR and the Union Republics for several 
branches of Soviet law. 

The Committees function with broad public participation. 
In preparing its conclusions on bills presented to the Su- 
preme Soviet and in law-making, the Committees constantly 
rely on members of mass organisations, scientists and experts 
on the spot. 

Sub-committees are set up when a particular bill requires 
intensive and extensive study. They include in their mem- 
bership both committee members and other USSR Supreme 
Soviet deputies, republican Supreme Soviet deputies, local 
Soviet deputies and members of mass organisations, minist- 
ries and departments; they also call upon informed and 
specialist opinion. A member of the Legislative Proposals 
Committee normally heads the sub-committee, and its per- 
sonnel are approved by the committees. 

When it drafts bills, the Committee carefully considers 
existing legislation and the work of state and economic 
bodies and mass organisations. It, therefore, operates in 
close contact with the USSR Supreme Court, the Soviet 
Procurator’s Office, the Juridical Commission of the USSR 
Council of Ministers, the All-Union Trade Union Council 
and the Komsomol Central Committee, and with ministries 
and departments whose activities are associated with the 
bills drafted by the Committee. 

At the Committee’s bidding, members of the sub-commit- 
tees, scientists and specialists regularly take trips into the 
republics to discuss bills with officials of local bodies, repre- 


sentatives of republican ministries and departments, aca- 
demic institutions, and with members of the public. Thou- 
sands of people actually take part in these discussions and 
all the records of their discussions, their remarks and pro- 
posals are examined by the sub-committees and taken into 
consideration when the draft law is prepared. 

A further feature of the work of the Committee is that 
it is conducted in full view of the public. The press publishes 
communiques on its work, and members of the Committee 
write in the papers and speak on radio and television about 
legislation under review. The press also features the drafts 
of major laws before their adoption by the Supreme Soviet, 
and this further ensures wide popular discussion of all 
major bills. Proposals made by the public receive substan- 
tial attention when the Committee prepares legislation. 
During discussions on the draft Law on State Pensions, for 
example, the Committees examined more than 12,000 letters 
from the public. Committees also read several thousand 
letters when the draft Fundamentals of Civil Legislation 
and the Fundamentals of Civil Procedure were under public 
discussion. Furthermore, many of the public’s proposals were 
incorporated in the draft Fundamentals ratified by the 
Supreme Soviet. Over seven thousand proposals came from 
the public on the draft Fundamentals of Legislation on 
Marriage and the Family of the USSR and the Union Re- 
publics. A further 8,000 letters arrived on the newsdesk of 
the paper Izvestia, and many more went to other newspa- 
pers and magazines. 

All letters from the public are examined by the Legisla- 
tive Proposals Committees when they are working on the 
legislation. This consideration for the public’s proposals 
enables new points to be incorporated into the draft texts, 
thereby substantially improving them. 

PLANNING AND BUDGET COMMITTEES 

Planning and Budget Committees, with 51 members, were 
formed for each chamber at the initial session of the 
seventh USSR Supreme Soviet in 1966. They include depu- 
ties from all the Union and a majority of the Autonomous 
Republics, and officials of various economic and cultural, 
Party, government and trade union organisations. Their 
job is to make a preliminary study of the draft long-term 
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and annual economic plans and the draft state budget pre- 
sented by the government to the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

When they scrutinise the draft plan and budget for the 
coming year, the Planning and Budget Committees exercise 
control over the fulfilment of the Supreme Soviet-endorsed 
plan and budget for the current year. 

Every year they examine the government’s reports on 
the State Budget, thereby exercising control over the receipt 
of revenue and utilisation of budgetary resources and over 
budgetary and fiscal discipline. 

When they study the draft economic plan and the State 
Budget, the Planning and Budget Committees look for ad- 
ditional means of boosting production, pay particular atten- 
tion to revealing and making better use of internal reserves 
in all economic spheres, improving quality and reducing costs 
of production, increasing State Budget accumulations and 
revenue, and ensuring a more rational and economical uti- 
lisation of budgetary resources. They begin their examina- 
tion of the draft economic plan and the State Budget for 
the coming year, and their report on the previous year’s 
budget, two to three months before the Supreme Soviet 
session at which the reports are to be presented. Their work 
commences by hearing reports from the chairman of the 
State Planning Committee and the Finance Minister who 
explain the draft plan, the new budget and the report on 
the old budget; they also provide detailed information on 
the implementation of the Committees’ proposals and re- 
commendations on the current year’s plan and budget. The 
next step is for the Committees to examine the two drafts 
and the report in detail with the respective branch commit- 
tees. Joint preparatory committees for the main sections of 
the plan and the budget are set up for that purpose, and they 
are joined by special committees for examining the draft 
plans and budget of the Union Republics. 

Once it has completed its study, each Planning and Budget 
Committee presents its conclusions to the appropriate cham- 
ber. These conclusions, made available to all deputies of 
the Supreme Soviet, cover an evaluation of the draft plan, 
budget and report, the committee’s proposed amendments to 
the draft plan and budget, and its critical remarks on the 
work of ministries, departments, planning and financial 
bodies. 
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The Supreme Soviet approves the plan and budget, incor- 
porating the committees’ amendments. Laws on the plan 
and budget are published for general information. Then the 
Supreme Soviet instructs the Council of Ministers to study 
the proposals and remarks concerning the draft economic 
plan and State Budget contained in the conclusions of the 
Planning and Budget Committees of each chamber and in the 
stated views of the deputies, and to take necessary steps to 
have them implemented. 

The Committees are further empowered to draw up bills 
and other proposals on economic planning, budgetary and 
iinancial questions to be put before the Supreme Soviet and 
its Presidium, and to prepare conclusions on items handed to 
the committees for preliminary survey. 

Besides their accredited members, the Planning and Budget 
Committees and their sub-committees involve in their work 
other deputies, representatives of the Councils of Ministers 
of the Union Republics, ministries and departments, and 
specialists and consultants. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEES 

The Standing Committees on Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities examine out- 
standing international issues, present the chambers or Pre- 
sidium with their findings on foreign policy matters and on 
the ratification, denunciation or abrogation of treaties and 
agreements between the Soviet Union and foreign powers, 
and their conclusions on draft legislation in foreign rela- 
tions. They also enjoy the right to prepare and recommend 
on their own initiative draft laws and other legislation on 
foreign policy matters. 

At their meetings they hear reports by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, members of the Government and the Foreign 
Affairs Ministry, and representatives of other ministries and 
departments on the state of relations between the Soviet 
Union and foreign nations, on the implementation of foreign 
technical aid agreements, on foreign trade relations and the 
implementation of trade treaties and agreements. 

Guided by Leninist principles of Soviet foreign policy 
and by the need to strengthen peace, the Foreign Affairs 
Committees prepared and put before the USSR Supreme 
Soviet several major documents as, for example, the draft 
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resolutions on the Soviet unilateral halt to atomic and 
hydrogen weapon testing (1958), resolutions on the report 
of the Council of Ministers’ Chairman on the international 
situation and Soviet foreign policy (1959), the Supreme 
Soviet Appeal to the World Parliaments and Governments 
(1959) in which the Supreme Soviet called upon them to 
concentrate their efforts on attaining universal and complete 
disarmament, easing intermitional tension and staving off 
the threat of a new world war. 

The 1955 Declaration li On the Exchange of Delegations 
Between the USSR Supreme Soviet and Foreign Parliaments" 
was drawn up by the Committees and marked an important 
advance in improving inter-parliamentary relations. It gave 
a big boost to inter-parliamentary exchanges. 

Following the adoption by the Supreme Soviet of the Law 
On a New Substantial Reduction in the Soviet Armed Forces 
in January 1960, the Committees proposed the adoption of 
another Supreme Soviet Appeal to the parliaments and 
governments of the world, in which it urged them to follow 
the Soviet example. 

Further, the Committees have examined many interna- 
tional treaties and agreements and presented their findings 
on them to the Supreme Soviet Presidium. All this shows 
that they take an active and regular part in the diverse 
foreign policy activity of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

YOUTII COMMITTEES 

The formation in December 1968 of the Youth Standing- 
Committees in both chambers of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
was prompted by the new important tasks facing the nation 
in bringing up the younger generation in a communist spirit. 

These committees have extended the means available to 
the Supreme Soviet in tackling questions bearing upon the 
life of Soviet youth, enabling the Parliament to take more 
fully into account the needs in educating the younger 
generation; this is accomplished in the process of drafting- 
bills and solving other problems of political, economic, social 
and cultural development. 

Each committee is made up of a panel of 31 deputies. 
They include prominent Party functionaries and public 
figures, writers, scientists, young workers and farmers, and 
representatives of the Komsomol. 
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The committees’ terms of reference are very broad. They 
review pending bills and proposals relating to youth, with 
the increasing involvement of young people in the admini- 
stration of the state, and with the exercise of control over 
the observance of legislation that guarantees their rights and 
interests. 

To this end the committees conduct a preliminary 
review of bills and other enactments affecting the rights of 
youth and draw up their conclusions. Before the Supre- 
me Soviet of the USSR or its Presidium is to pass an enact- 
ment dealing with the education and vocational training, 
the working and living conditions of youth, their 
recreation and health protection, their participation in 
government, economic and social and cultural development, 
it is to be discussed by the Youth Committees, which 
then draw up their own conclusions. The committees 
also take part in the preliminary review of drafts of state 
economic plans, the state budget and the reports on its 
execution. As distinct from the Planning and Budgetary 
Committees which review the submitted drafts from all 
angles, and from the branch committees which analyse only 
those sections of the drafts which come under their terms of 
reference, the Youth Committees focus their attention on 
matters connected with the education, training, living and 
working conditions, recreation and health protection of the 
youth. 

In the process of discussing the education of the rising 
generation the Youth Committees introduce proposals and 
make recommendations which are of importance to govern- 
ment and non-government organisations. Much attention is 
paid to the involvement of youth in government. These 
committees hold special discussions on ways and means for 
the youth to participate in the activities of the Soviets. 

Having heard the report on the work of the Soviets in 
Georgia and Orenburg Region, and also having considered 
the materials gathered by committee members in other 
republics, regions, districts and towns, the committees recom- 
mended that all local Soviets draw ever more young people 
into participation in economic, social and cultural affairs, 
that they submit for their consideration at Soviet sessions 
and Executive Committee meetings and standing committees 
questions on the communist education and vocational train- 
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in g of youth, on their working and living conditions and 
recreation. 

The committees devote much time to controlling the obser- 
vance of Soviet legislation. To this end, they organise checks 
and hear reports by USSR Ministers and heads of central 
departments on the observance of the laws protecting the 
rights of youth. For instance, in February 1970, at a joint 
meeting of the Youth Committees of the two houses of the 
Soviet Parliament, the reports made by the USSR Ministries 
of Agriculture, Public Education, and Culture, and the State 
Committee of the USSR Council of Ministers on Vocational 
and Technical Training were discussed, as was their work 
in improving the general educational, technical and cultural 
level of the rural youth and their engagement in agricultural 
production. The committees subjected to detailed criticism 
the shortcomings in the work of these bodies and the 
discrepancies in their work. The managers of some farms 
were found to pay little attention to the need of creating for 
young farmers the necessary living, working and cultural 
conditions; they did not always observe the requirements of 
Soviet legislation concerning the labour of young people. 
The committees emphasised the need for improving the 
training of agricultural personnel within the system of 
vocational and technical education. They made detailed 
recommendations to secure the undeviating observance of 
Soviet laws which concern the labour and rest of young 
people. 

In addition to participating in the work of the committees 
and their subcommittees, the committee members devote a 
great deal of their time to their constituencies and the place 
of work. In studying the requirements of youth, in drawing 
up various proposals and putting them into practice, the 
committees rely on the public at large, first and foremost, 
and on the YCL activists. 

CREDENTIALS COMMITTEES 

The initial sessions of the USSR Supreme Soviet of each 
convocation elects Credentials Committees for each chamber 
to check the eligibility of each deputy. On their recommen- 
dation, each chamber decides whether to recognise the 
credentials or to annul the election of individual deputies. 
In practice, however, there has never been a case of them 
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not accepting credentials. 'This procedure is undertaken at 
the first session, but in the event of by-elections occurring 
during the life of the Supreme Soviet (due to a deputy’s 
death or recall or any other circumstance), the question 
of the new member’s credentials is again raised by the 
Credentials Committees and dealt with by the respective 
chambers. 

Another of their jobs is to check up election returns from 
each electoral district, handed them by the Central Electoral 
Commission (or by district electoral commissions in the case 
of elections in individual constituencies). They also decide 
whether the electoral commissions or state bodies have 
committed any infringement of the Soviet Constitution or 
electoral law in the election of any deputy. 

The Committees present to both chambers at the first 
session of the USSR Supreme Soviet of each convocation 
information on the composition of deputies, their social 
status, Party affiliation, nationality, occupation, education, 
sex and age. 

SECTORAL STANDING COMMITTEES 

Due to rapid and constantly changing economic develop- 
ment, increasing material and cultural public requirements, 
the appearance of modern industrial sectors and scientific 
achievements, the supreme body of state authority has had 
to adapt itself to the more profound and specific solution of 
economic, cultural and welfare matters. Accordingly, the 
chambers of the eighth USSR Supreme Soviet set up the 
following eight sectoral committees: Industry; Transport and 
Communications; Construction and Industrial Building 
Materials; Agriculture; Health and Social Security; Educa- 
tion, Science and Culture; Trade, Consumer and Communal 
Services, and Conservation of Nature. This measure brought 
the number of deputies involved in these new committees 

to 552. 

The formation of branch committees made possible 
a more detailed preliminary survey of economic and 
cultural matters. It also brought a considerable number of 
deputies employed in industry, agriculture and various social 
and cultural fields, into the new committees. They are 
therefore able to call on substantial informed opinion in 
studying the condition and prospects for development of the 
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economic and cultural sectors on a nation-wide and repub- 
lican scale. They are further able to analyse in some detail 
the work of respective ministries and pinpoint causes of 
shortcomings in their activity. They also exercise control 
over the implementation of economic, social and cultural 
legislation passed by the Supreme Soviet. 

The branch standing committees also collaborate with the 
Legislative Proposals Committees in drafting laws and 
resolutions relevant to their own field of interest. Their co- 
operation with the Planning and Budget Committees in 
examining the economic plan and the budget is particularly 
valuable. To these ends, each chamber creates joint prepara- 
tory commissions of members from branch committees and 
the Planning and Budget Committees. The branch com- 
mittees regularly check on the implementation of laws on 
the economic plan and State Budget, and see that the 
committees’ appropriate budgetary and economic plan pro- 
posals are carried out. 

In recent years the standing committees have attracted 
many specialists and officials from central and local organi- 
sations to help them examine a large number of important 
questions affecting economic progress and improve social 
services. 

The committees drew their attention to the need of 
eliminating various shortcomings in the work of economic, 
cultural and educational organisations, delegating concrete 
tasks to the respective Ministries and departments involved, 
for the further development of the country’s economic and 
cultural life. Committee meetings are attended by responsible 
workers from the CC CPSU, the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, the Ministries and departments, by repre- 
sentatives of the mass media. Committee recommendations 
are brought to public notice through the press. 

PRESIDIUM OF THE USSR 
SUPREME SOVIET 

The Soviet system of representation includes a permanent 
body that can operate between sessions of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet and thus uphold the continuity of state administration 
by settling urgent matters, controlling the aclivity of bodies 
accountable to the Supreme Soviet, and carrying out other 
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important functions. This body is the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. 

Its work is based on such democratic principles, as the 
Presidium’s election by the USSR Supreme Soviet, its collec- 
tive character, the absence of any powers that might 
counterpose it to the highest representative body to which it 
is fully responsible and accountable in all its activity. 

The Presidium is elected at a joint sitting of both chambers 
of the Supreme Soviet, and its members consist of a Presi- 
dent, fifteen Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and twenty ordin- 
ary members. Since the number is reasonably small, it is 
always possible to gather them for a meeting and, even 
more important, to discuss matters in a businesslike way and 
take the decisions required. By tradition, its members do not 
include any government or standing committee members or 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of the chambers. This is done 
so that Presidium members are not bound by any commit- 
ments to other bodies and can objectively examine and 
settle matters within their jurisdiction. Others barred from 
office arc the chairman and members of the USSR Supreme 
Court and the Procurator-General inasmuch as they are 
accountable to the Presidium and the Supreme Soviet. 

Membership thus comprises public and state officials and 
deputies from the factories and farms, cultural institutions 
and the armed forces. The President is currently Nikolai 
Podgorny, a top-rank Party leader and Politburo member. 
Among the members elected at the 1970 Supreme Soviet ses- 
sion were: V. I. Bolshukhin, senior foreman at the Central 
Urals Copper Plant, Z. P. Pukhova, a weaver at the Ivanovo 
Spinning and Weaving Mill, V. M. Kavun and G. A. Orlova, 
collective farm chairmen, S. M. Budyonny, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union, I. G. Petrovsky, Rector of Moscow University, 
and the writer L. S. Sobolev. Membership includes elder 
participants of the revolutionary movement side by side with 
young people born under socialism. 

All fifteen Union Republics have their representatives on 
the Presidium, one from each republic and, by tradition, the 
Supreme Soviet elects as vice-presidents of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium the presidents of the Supreme 
Soviet Presidiums of the Union Republics. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet is therefore quite 
capable of exercising all the responsibilities of the higher 
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state body entrusted to it. Between Supreme Soviet sessions 
it takes decisions on all manner of state, economic, social 
and cultural issues, and also on defence and foreign relations. 
Its attention is constantly focussed on improving general 
well-being, safeguarding the rights and lawful interests of 
all citizens, enhancing socialist legality, and taking steps to 
curb crime and all infringements of the law. 

Although its powers are not as great as those of the 
Supreme Soviet, the Constitution and other enactments 
endow it with fairly wide competence; its powers may be 
divided into three groups. The first group includes the 
appointment of elections to the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
preparing and convening its sessions, organising the work 
of the Supreme Soviet and all its bodies, promulgating laws 
adopted by the USSR Supreme Soviet, and so on. In exercis- 
ing these powers, the Presidium functions as an integral part 
of the Supreme Soviet, ensuring the efficient and smooth- 
running work of both chambers, the standing committees and 
interim commissions, and of the deputies. Typically, many 
of these powers are exercised in close collaboration with the 
leadership of both chambers. 

The second group appertains to the conduct of the business 
of the Supreme Soviet between its sessions. They include 
making partial amendments to legislation, appointing and 
relieving Government members, electing and relieving the 
USSR Supreme Court members, forming and reorganising 
all-Union administrative bodies, and declaring war in the 
event of an attack on the Soviet Union or of the need to 
fulfil international treaty obligations for mutual defence 
against aggression. It is important to note that all 
such decisions have to be ratified by the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. 

Finally, the third extensive group of powers relates to 
cjuestions which come within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Presidium as an independent higher state authority, such 
as the following: 

(a) interpreting the current laws of the USSR; 

(b) conducting nation-wide polls (referendums) on its own 
initiative or at the bidding of one of the Union Republics; 

(c) instituting Orders and Medals of the USSR and titles 
of honour; 

(d) conferring decorations and honours; 
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(e) exercising the right of pardon; 

(f) instituting military titles, diplomatic ranks and other 
special titles; 

(g) appointing and replacing the Soviet High Command; 

(h) proclaiming general and partial mobilisation: 

(i) ratifying and annulling international treaties; 

(j) appointing and recalling Soviet plenipotentiaries 
abroad; 

(k) receiving letters of credence and recall of diplomatic 
representatives accredited by foreign states; 

(l) proclaiming martial law in various localities or for 
the whole country in the interests of Soviet defence or to 
ensure public order and state security. 

Between Supreme Soviet sessions, the Soviet Government 
is accountable to the Presidium, which has the right to re- 
voke any decisions and resolutions issued by the USSR 
Council of Ministers or the Councils of Ministers of the 
Union Republics if they flout the law. 

The Presidium is further responsible for awarding Soviet 
citizenship or issuing permission for surrender of citizenship. 
It issues acts of amnesty and exercises the right of pardon 
in relation to people convicted by Soviet courts of law. 

Many of the above-mentioned powers are associated with 
the Presidium’s responsibility as the collective head of state. 
Its legal enactments include ordinances and decisions, the 
former being by-laws because they are issued in consequence 
of a law and should not contradict existing legislation. The 
Constitution also grants the Presidium the right to issue 
decrees which in urgent circumstances may contain new 
legal rules subject to the subsequent ratification by the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. 

Ordinances and decisions, like Soviet laws, are issued 
under the signatures of the Presidium President and the 
Secretary. Since the Presidium is a collective body, all 
questions are debated and settled by collective decision, by 
all members present at a given meeting. The President 
summons meetings approximately once every two months. 
The chairmen of both chambers normally attend these meet- 
ings, as do invited deputies and members of state bodies and 
mass organisations. Since the war meetings have been more 
regular than hitherto and far more questions have been 
debated. 
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The Presidium adopts ordinances and decisions of a 
normative nature, examines issues concerning reorganisation 
of state administrative agencies, the appointment and dismis- 
sal of government members, election and dismissal of USSR 
Supreme Court members, the ratification of international 
treaties and agreements, the conferring of awards and 
honours, and the issue of pardon. The Presidium also regu- 
larly hears reports from the USSR Supreme Court Chairman, 
the Procurator-General, and individual Soviet ministers on 
various aspects of their work. 

The Presidium also concerns itself greatly with inter- 
republican relations, their exchange of legislative experience, 
examination of boundary changes, and the transfer of indi- 
vidual factories and organisations from republican to all- 
Union jurisdiction or from all-Union jurisdiction to repub- 
lican. 

When it deals with questions concerning the application 
and strict observance of Soviet laws, the Presidium may 
in certain circumstances adopt ordinances that contain an 
interpretation and elucidation of existing legislation. 

All members of the Presidium take part in preparations 
for meetings and have possession of all the necessary mate- 
rials and documents on which they may base their opinions. 
Often members themselves bring up pressing issues for the 
consideration of the Presidium. 

The Presidium receives many matters for examination 
from the USSR Council of Ministers, the USSR Supreme 
Court, the USSR Procurator's Office and other state agen- 
cies, from republican Supreme Soviets, mass organisations, 
Presidium members and deputies of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. Whenever an item so demands, the Presidium sets 
up commissions headed by one of its Vice-Presidents, an 
ordinary member or its Secretary. Such commissions make a 
preliminary study of questions concerning the conferring of 
government awards, citizenship, pardon, etc. It may also 
form commissions for drawing up drafts of various enact- 
ments. On one occasion, for example, a commission was set 
up to prepare a draft Law on the Procedure for Recalling a 
USSR Supreme Soviet Deputy, which was later ratified at a 
Supreme Soviet session. 

The Presidium President or one of his Vice-Presidents 
chairs meetings. The Vice-Presidents, in fact, assist the 
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President to exercise his functions. They may stand in for 
him by a rota established by the Presidium. On Presidium 
instructions, the President, Vice-Presidents and Secretary 
confer Soviet decorations and honours and receive letters 
of credence from foreign diplomats. 

Another job of the President, Vice-Presidents and ordin- 
ary members is to give audience to members of the public 
and study their letters, applications and complaints. 

The Secretary keeps an eye on the preparation and 
formulation of all enactments adopted by the Presidium and 
supervises the work of staff serving both chambers, the 
Presidium and standing committees. Many members of state 
bodies, scientific and mass organisations take an active part 
in the work of this staff. 

Presidium meetings are extremely representative in that 
they are often attended by deputies with a special interest 
in the item under discussion, and by chamber chairmen, 
the Soviet Procurator-General, the Supreme Court Chair- 
man, individual Soviet ministers and members of various 
mass organisations. All invited guests may take part in 
discussion. 

Presidium meetings examine problems of paramount state 
importance with a view to promoting socialist democracy, 
encouraging greater public activity in tackling state, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural matters and improving the work of 
state administration. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet assigns its deputies to work on 
the Presidium, which is wholly accountable to the Supreme 
Soviet (Art. 48 of the USSR Constitution). The Supreme 
Soviet can, in fact, reshuffle its personnel at any time and 
demand an account of its work or the work of any individual 
member. 

The Presidium reports back to the USSR Supreme Soviet 
in the form of information on ordinances adopted by the 
Presidium between sessions and that have to be ratified by 
the USSR Supreme Soviet. Moreover, each session of the 
Supreme Soviet normally surveys Presidium reports. 

In the sphere of relations between the Presidium and the 
Supreme Soviet chambers and standing committees, there 
is no form of subordination. All relations are founded on 
close collaboration and mutual assistance. The Presidium is, 
in fact, an agency co-ordinating the work of both chambers. 
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It hands over all proposals received for the inclusion of 
certain items of legislation on the agenda of a Supreme 
Soviet session to the chairmen of the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities for them to put before the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. 

l’he Presidium further co-ordinates the business of both 
chambers, prepares documents and information that deputies 
require and conducts consultations. It is also responsible for 
promulgating all laws and other enactments adopted by 
the USSR Supreme Soviet in the republican languages, the 
verbatim reports of sessions and publishes Vedomosti 
Verkhovnogo Sovieta SSSR ( Gazette of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet). 

It can issue direct instructions to standing committees for 
them to draw up a particular bill as, for example, it did 
when it delegated the Legislative Proposals Committees to 
prepare the draft Statute on the USSR Supreme Court. 
Further, it can assign to the standing committees bills or 
proposals on legislation which have already been presented 
to the Supreme Soviet as, for example, it did in assigning to 
the Legislative Proposals Committees the draft Fundamentals 
of Civil Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics. 

There have been cases when bills of the USSR and 
Presidium draft ordinances have been handed over to standing 
committees for their scrutiny. The Legislative Proposals 
Committees, for example, produced final findings on extend- 
ing republican powers in the sphere of legislation; the final 
draft was then transmitted to the Supreme Soviet Presidiums 
of the Union Republics for their remarks. More frequently, 
the Presidium consults the Foreign Affairs Committees on 
international treaties awaiting ratification. 

In co-ordinating the work of the various committees, the 
Presidium transmits where necessary bills from one committee 
to another so as to solicit their opinion for the bill’s final 
examination. It hears reports from the standing committees 
by way of confirming that they have done the job assigned 
to them. For example, it heard reports from both chairmen 
of the two Legislative Proposals Committees on how their 
work was progressing on the all-Union legislation entrusted 
them by the Presidium. Flaving studied the various aspects 
of the committees’ activity, the Presidium outlined their 
further work on these bills. 
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In their turn, the standing committees not infrequently 
put forward their proposals to the Presidium. Cases have, in 
fact, occurred when the Presidium has decided to publish 
the drafts for nation-wide discussion so as to take account 
of public opinion when making the final draft. 

Between sessions the Presidium maintains daily contact 
with Supreme Soviet deputies. If necessary it assists them 
in their constituencies, examines their proposals, forwards 
them to the appropriate all-Union and republican bodies 
and demands their timely implementation. It despatches to 
deputies all the information and other material they need to 
execute their functions and report to their constituents. It 
is also concerned with questions relating to the reimbursing 
of deputies for the money they spend in pursuit of their 
duties. 

When the Supreme Soviet is not in session, it is the 
Presidium’s responsibility to safeguard the deputies’ parlia- 
mentary immunity. By provision of Article 52 of the Consti- 
tution, a deputy of the USSR Supreme Soviet is not liable 
to arrest or court proceedings without the authority of the 
Supreme Soviet or, when it is not in session, the authority 
of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

The Law on the Procedure for Deputy Recall, adopted on 
October 30, 1959, established that wherever legal circum- 
stances warrant it, the Supreme Soviet Presidium can order 
a vote on the recall of a deputy who has lost the confidence 
of his constituents and supervise the electoral organisation. 
Having then checked the propriety of the recall, it fixes the 
date of the impending by-election for the vacant seat. 

To carry out its functions, the Presidium has its own staff 
comprising various economic experts, officials and lawyers. 

Literally hundreds of letters from the public arrive every 
day for the attention of the Presidium and its President. 
Many citizens personally appeal to the Presidium on issues 
which to them are of overriding importance. For this purpose, 
there exists a special Appeals’ Reception Office where every 
visitor has a chance to explain his case in some detail. On 
appointed days the President, his Vice-Presidents and ordi- 
nary Presidium members personally receive members of the 
public; at other times Reception Office officials do the work. 

These officials carefully consider all complaints and 
applications sent in to the Presidium and report on them 
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to the responsible members of the Presidium; if need be a 
final decision on them may be taken at a meeting of the Pre- 
sidium. 

finally, the Presidium has a department that deals with 
arrangements for accommodating and looking after deputies 
while they are at sessions, and for looking after foreign 
guests invited by the USSR Supreme Soviet and its Pre- 
sidium. 


LEGISLATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
POWERS OF THE USSR 
SUPREME SOVIET 

The preparation^ and adoption of legislation form a key 
part of Supreme Soviet activity. By issuing laws, the will 
of the Soviet people led by the working class is translated 
into the will of the state . 2 

Today the legislative powers of the country’s supreme 
body are constantly expanding, as the considerable growth 
in legislation in the last few years testifies. It is also apparent 
in the expanding range of questions regulated by laws, 
particularly in the economic, social and cultural fields, in the 
changing balance between all-Union and republican legis- 
lation in favour of the latter, elaborated on the basis of 
fundamentals for various branches of law. 

To make legislation an effective means of organising social 
relations and promoting economic and cultural development, 
it has to respond to changing social conditions and answer 
the maturing needs of progressive development. Marx put 
it another way, “A legislator . . . should view himself as a 
natural scientist. He does not . . . invent laws, lie only for- 
mulates them, he expresses the inner laws of spiritual rela- 
tions in conscious and positive laws .” 3 

The economic and cultural life of the community building 
communism becomes more complicated and multifarious 
every year. Law that fixes social relations cannot remain in 
force for long since it would hamper the emergence of new 
social relations. It has to progress along with society, keenly 
alive to all salient social changes. 

More and more people from till walks of life must there- 
fore be drawn into the making of laws. Soviet legislation 
reflects the popular common will and takes account of all 
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the paramount interests of various groups among the popu- 
hition and of various sectors of life. Lenin once said that 
"‘collective experience, the experience of millions can alone 
give us decisive guidance in this respect, precisely because, 
for our task, for the task of building socialism, the experience 
of the hundreds and hundreds of thousands of those upper 
sections which have made history up to now in feudal society 
and in capitalist society is insufficient. We cannot proceed 
in this way precisely because we rely on joint experience, 
on the experience of millions of working people .”' 1 

The ever expanding popular participation in legislation 
is typical of all legislative activity of the country’s higher 
state bodies. It can justly be said that Soviet legislation is 
the culmination of the active involvement of hundreds of 
thousands, sometimes of millions of people. The famous 
proletarian writer Maxim Gorky said that “laws in the 
Soviet Union are created from below, in the midst of the 
working people; they emerge out of the conditions of their 
life. The Soviet Government and Party only formulate and 
ratify laws that have matured in the course of the labour 
of workers and peasants whose main aim is to create a com- 
munity of equals .” 3 

Popular involvement in making laws takes innumerable 
forms and Soviet citizens are becoming increasingly engaged 
in legislative activity and in proposing the adoption of new 
laws. Whenever the situation arises for existing legislation 
to be amended or tor new laws to be passed, individuals or 
groups of people, or their organisations put the matters to 
the relevant state agencies. This occurs when the old legal 
enactments curb or hamper the development of new relations 
in society. Clearly, a single letter, or a newspaper item, or 
an agency representation cannot at once be accepted as the 
basis for amending legislation; they become part of the 
steadily crystallising public opinion which enables the people 
objectively to study a question and express their will. Here 
the Communist Party has a big part to play in helping to 
shape public opinion by opportunely supporting and encour- 
aging anything that is progressive and worthwhile. 

In some cases, public opinion expressed in letters from 
the public and newspaper articles is the starting point for 
an amendment to existing, but outmoded, legal rules that 
are hampering social relations. Letters and applications from 
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the public to state bodies are more and more concerned with 
overall economic and cultural progress and with improving 
legislation. In recent years a number of sociological surveys, 
questionnaires and newspaper opinion polls have been carried 
out. These are, of course, immensely important in manifest- 
ing public opinion and revealing the state of affairs in 
different sections of life, including Soviet legislation. 

Electors’ instructions are another major form of popular 
involvement in legislation. They raise questions not merely 
of local interest, but of common concern in improving 
economic management and political administration. Often 
they voice the need for amendments or supplements to 
current laws. 

Another important means of public influence on legislation 
is the proposals made at public meetings. In particular, a 
study of the materials of congresses and sectional meetings 
show that their members often put. forward suggestions that 
subsequently find their way into the statute book . 6 When 
the objective conditions for adopting a bill have matured, 
the responsible state bodies or agencies of mass organisa- 
tions take practical steps to draft an act. In doing so they 
compare the most diverse viewpoints and make a profound 
analysis of the relations which the law is called upon to 
regulate; they weigh up all possible consequences of the 
future law’s impact on contiguous juridical relations and on 
current enforceable enactments. Laws, after all, are made 
to last for dozens of years. 

Lenin insisted on an extremely serious attitude to legisla- 
tion and warned against rushing through laws or making 
errors in their formulation. The initial Soviet draft laws that 
he personally penned provide excellent models from the 
standpoint of their high juridical quality and political 
expediency. Today, when Soviet legislation is changing so 
quickly, Lenin’s instructions on legislative work and his 
personal experience in drafting major enactments have 
exceptional importance. 

The Soviet system of consistent and sometimes repeated 
examination of a draft law with the involvement of local 
agencies and various experts is an essential way of obtain- 
ing a sound and well-grounded draft law. It guarantees an 
opportunity for free expression and comparison of various 
opinions to make the draft free of any departmental onesi- 
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dedness and elicit the opinion of the very people who are to 
implement it when it becomes law. It is no less vital for the 
new enactment to take account of the experience of previous 
legislative process so that it might not clash with other 
enforceable enactments. 

It sometimes happens that the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
or one of the standing committees are directly involved in 
the preliminary work on draft legislation. Although this 
may be quite justified, in cases where a bill deals with 
a certain sphere of social relations, a specific economic 
or cultural field, the respective sectional administrative 
body draws up the draft and then presents it for a final 
conclusion by a standing committee of the supreme autho- 
rity. 

An analysis of work on preliminary draft legislation in 
recent years shows that certain shifts have occurred. First 
and foremost is the increasing role of the Communist Party 
and its Central Committee in the formulating of new legis- 
lation. This is perfectly natural, since the Party is the guid- 
ing and directing force of Soviet society, has extremely close 
ties with the people and, therefore, is best able promptly 
to reveal contradictions in Soviet development, lead the 
campaign to remove outmoded social forms and introduce 
and fix new progressive forms. 

An illustration of this are the economic reform measures 
taken in conformity with decisions of the plenary meetings 
of the Party Central Committee. Informed opinion, indus- 
trial and agricultural experts and Communists working in 
various sectors of the economy had spoken out in meetings, 
the press and their mass organisations about the outmoded 
economic management methods that were holding back 
economic growth, preventing the management from capi- 
talising on the advantages of socialist production and 
cramping the initiative of workers in industry and agri- 
culture. 

The Party deeply and comprehensively studied and 
learned from the danger signals and public suggestions. 
All the comments, articles and letters were most meticu- 
lously gathered and collated. Before any final decision was 
taken, several proposals were put to a practical test in 
individual factories and among groups of workers. The 
conclusions were presented for discussion by the Party 
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Central Committee at its plenary meetings. The subsequent 
decisions served as the basis for the USSR and republican 
Supreme Soviets and Presidiums to draw up and adopt 
legislative enactments affecting major spheres of economic 
management. 

Another feature of recent legislation is the increasing and 
multifarious involvement of mass organisations which 
frequently spark off legislation and even themselves directly 
prepare draft laws. One might cite, for example, the Trade 
Union Central Council and its proposal for drawing up the 
important Regulations for the Handling of Labour Disputes 
which was ratified by an ordinance of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet on January 31, 1937. 

Similarly, the Komsomol Central Committee was one of 
the sponsors of the Presidium ordinance of July 9. 1965, 
() !? ^ r . ce state transport to and from school for rural pupils 
of primai y and secondary schools. Komsomol members took 
an active part in preparing this issue in the Legislative 
I roposals Committees and put forward several " specific 
proposals. 

In fact, it is hard to name any major legislation that has 
not involved members of mass organisations. They have 
generally been involved in all stages of the bill’s passage 
through state agencies. Increasingly, government and non- 
government bodies are working together in drafting new 
enactments. Many are drafted by the government or sectional 
administrative bodies jointly with trade unions. 

In some cases the Party Central Committee co-operates 
with the USSR Council of Ministers in drafting major le- 
gislation which is then put before the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. 

. Yet another characteristic feature of current legislation 
1S ri • increasin g consideration being given to the opinion of 
olficmL and experts in the localities and using the experience 
ot local bodies to try out proposed amendments to existing 
legislation. Lenin explicitly said that the working people can 
only effectively improve Soviet legislation “when they 
receive the decree, test it, try it in practice and tell us how 
to correct it ’. . . Nowadays localities regularly discuss draft 
laws on the most varied topics. 

If one analyses legislative work over the past ten-fifteen 
years it is apparent that before being presented to the supreme 
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authorities, many bills were debated on a nation-wide 
scale. Only then were they put before the Supreme Soviet 
which could draw on the experience of the public. 

hirst of all, a few words about the power to initiate 
legislation. This power enjoyed by appropriate bodies includes 
the right to move an amendment, a supplement or the 
repeal of a law in force. But one important thing should be 
taken into account. A bill introduced by an organ or person 
entitled to initiate legislation must be examined by the 
Supreme Soviet and included by it in its agenda. 

A large number of bodies and officials enjoy the right to 
introduce items for the examination of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, including the right to introduce proposals on legisla- 
tive issues. They comprise largely agencies elected by 
the Supreme Soviet: the Supreme Soviet Presidium, 

chamber committees, the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Supreme Soviet and 
groups of deputies or individual deputies of the Supreme 
Soviet. By Article 38 of the Soviet Constitution, both 
chambers of the Supreme Soviet enjoy the right equally to 
initiate legislation. Sometimes chamber chairmen also use the 
right. 

The fifteen Union Republics can exercise their right to 
initiate legislation through their supreme agencies of state 
authority. The USSR Supreme Court, too, has the right to 
initiate legislation in accordance with the USSR Supreme 
Court Statute ratified on February 12, 1957. 

The right to initiate legislation is also enjoyed by the 
trade unions as represented by the Central Trade Union 
Council. As a rule, bills are introduced jointly by the CC 
CPSU and the USSR Council of Ministers, or by the USSR 
Council of Ministers and the Central TUC. 

Once a bill has been introduced to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, work on the draft is not over. In fact, the Supreme 
Soviet does not simply debate and adopt the enforceable 
enactment at its session; before it can do so, the Presidium, 
standing committees or ad hoc commissions and deputies 
all take part in preliminary work on the bill so as to facili- 
tate the sessional debate and enable deputies to be well pre- 
pared to examine and adopt the new legislation. The bill 
has to pass through the various stages described above after 
its official introduction to the Supreme Soviet. 
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The laws adopted by the Supreme Soviet after extensive 
and direct public involvement along the lines described 
above reflect the constant government concern for advanc- 
ing socialist production, bolstering the country’s economic 
might and ensuring on that basis progressive improvements 
in material and cultural standards. Examples of recent legis- 
lation are the law on a shorter working week, higher wages, 
special benefits for women and adolescents, higher pensions 
for war invalids, a new labour legislation and a legislation 
on health protection. 

In 19GG-1970 the per capita income increased by 33 per 
cent. The average monthly wages and salaries went up by 
26 per cent to 122 rubles a month, as compared with 96.5 
rubles in 1965. In every branch of the Soviet economy the 
minimum wages of industrial and office workers were raised. 
In 1970 the remuneration of labour for collective farmers 
increased by 42 per cent over 1965. Income-tax rates on 
wages and salaries for some categories of industrial and 
office workers were reduced. In conformity with the laws 
passed by the Soviet Parliament, industrial and office work- 
ers were transferred to a five-day working week, with two 
days off. The duration of the annual holiday for industrial 
and office workers was increased. Payments and benefits 
accruing to the population from the public consumption 
funds in the five-year period increased by over 50 per cent. 
In 1970 they came to 262 rubles per capita, as compared to 
1 82 rubles in 1965. 

Every third person in the Soviet Union is studying at 
some type of educational establishment. The number of 
specialists with a higher or specialised secondary education 
rose by more than 60 per cent, as compared with the figure 
dating to the beginning of the eighth five-year plan period. 

Public health services, based on the principle of providing 
the population with free medical care, have been steadily 
improved. The Soviet Union leads the world in the number 
of doctors per 10,000 population: this figure now stands at 
27. 

In 1966-1970 nearly 55 million persons moved to better 
living quarters. In the year 1970, three million families, or 
11.2 million people, moved to new flats. Moreover, rent and 
utilities amount to 4-5 rubles per every 100 rubles of family 
income. 
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Much has been done in the provision of pensions, partic- 
ularly as a result of the 1956 State Pensions Law and the 
1964 Law on Pensions and Benefits for Collective-Farm 
Members. Some 42 million people are duly in receipt of 
pensions. 

Of great importance for the consolidation of the family, 
the protection of mother and child welfare are the Funda- 
mentals of the USSR and the Union Republics on marriage 
and the family, adopted in 1968. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet also passed several Funda- 
mentals of civil and criminal legislation, the judiciary and 
legal procedure. They strengthened socialist legality, safe- 
guarded the constitutional rights of all Soviet citizens, 
enhanced the democratic principles of the judicature and 
brought legal rules into line with contemporary requirements 
of Soviet society. 

The entire legislative activity of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
exudes concern that the Soviet citizen should live better, 
enjoy a higher standard of living and culture, and have his 
liberties and legitimate interests protected. 

At the same time as it has increased its legislative powers 
in recent years, the Supreme Soviet has also substantially 
widened its supervisory functions. It either discharges these 
functions itself directly or it delegates them to its chambers 
and committees and to the Presidium. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet exercises supreme control over 
the observance of the Soviet Constitution and of the Soviet 
laws by all state agencies. Of special importance is its control 
over the day-to-day activity of the Council of Ministers, the 
supreme executive and administrative state authority. Reports 
on the business of the government and its ministries are 
regularly debated at Supreme Soviet sessions. 

Article 51 of the Constitution requires the Supreme Soviet 
to appoint enquiry and auditing commissions on any 
issue whenever it deems it necessary. All institutions and 
officials are bound to implement the demands of these 
commissions and show them the requisite documents and 
materials. 

Deputies have the right, by Article 71, to request infor- 
mation from the Soviet Government, ministries, committee 
and department heads. Usually such a question to the govern- 
ment. is made in the name of a group of deputies. The govern- 
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ment or ministry to whom the question is addressed has no 
more than three days to provide an oral or written answer 
in the chamber concerned. In response to the government 
reply, the Supreme Soviet passes a decision evaluating the 
government action on the given question. The right to request 
information is one form of the Supreme Soviet’s supervision 
over the work of Soviet executive and administrative 
agencies. 

Requests for information may, of course, be put on 
domestic and foreign affairs. They stem from a desire on the 
part of a deputy's constituents and the public at large to 
gain information on matters that interest them, and arc 
called upon to help the appropriate bodies come to the right 
decision. They play an important part in eliminating flaws 
in administrative work and, as Lenin once said, they are a 
major weapon in combatting red tape. 8 

The Supreme Soviet also uses its supervisory powers to 
ratify ordinances of the Presidium relating to the appoint- 
ment or dismissal of top state officials. It has the right to 
refuse an appointment if it has any doubts about the person- 
al or functional capabilities of the appointee. Furthermore, 
il anyone does his job badly, it can terminate his position 
either on its own initiative or on that of the government and 
the Presidium. 

7 he Supreme Soviet standing committees do a great deal 
of supervisory work in seeing that the Supreme Soviet's laws 
are carried out. To these ends they hear reports from 
ministerial and departmental chiefs on the implementation 
of the laws. Thus, the Planning and Budget Committees 
regularly hear such reports on meeting the targets of the 
state economic plan and Budget. Foreign Affairs Committees 
supervise the execution of Supreme Soviet decisions on 
foreign policy matters. Sectional standing committees see 
that the laws are implemented by the various economic and 
cultural sectors. 

As the supreme state authority, the Supreme Soviet 
expresses and implements the sovereignty of the Soviet 
people and, in doing so, more widely and effectively exer- 
cises its powers in legislation and control over the activity 
of all the Soviet Union’s higher agencies. It possesses 
complete and undivided supremacy among the agencies 
of the Soviet state and sets all state bodies a splendid 
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example on how to serve the people and safeguard their 
interests. 

As socialist democracy extends, the part played by the 
USSR Supreme Soviet will burgeon in all sectors of state 
guidance and its association with the broad public will 
become even closer. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE SUPREME SOVIETS 
OF THE UNION 
REPUBLICS 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a federation 
comprising fifteen Union Republics: the Russian Federation 
(RSFSR), the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, Lithuania, Moldavia, Latvia, Kirghizia, 
Tajikistan, Armenia, Turkmenia and Estonia. 

Each constituent republic is a sovereign Soviet socialist 
state covering a historically- formed area, which is one of 
the paramount attributes of the state in each republic and 
the material basis of its sovereignty. Pursuant to the Consti- 
tution of the USSR, no Union Republic can have its bound- 
aries changed without its consent. Every Union Republic 
has its own citizenship and exercises the right of accepting 
or refusing citizenship; similarly, every one of the fifteen 
republics has its own Constitution* which it adopts on its 
own account, without subsequent ratification by a USSR state 
body. It exercises control over observance of its Constitution 
and independently determines its own administrative and 
territorial structure. Its terms of reference include approval 
of its economic plan, which defines and directs its economic 
activity, and of the state budget and the report on its exe- 
cution. It imposes, in conformity with the USSR legislation, 
state and local taxes and levies, administers the banks and 
industrial, agricultural and trading enterprises and organi- 
sations within its jurisdiction. Furthermore, it defines proce- 
dure for using the land, natural deposits, the forests and 
waters; it superintends the building of houses and amenities 


* Extraordinary congresses of Soviets held between January and 
March 1937 adopted the Constitutions of the RSFSR, the Ukraine, Bye- 
lorussia, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Kirghizia, Taji- 
kistan, Armenia and Turkmenia. The Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian 
Constitutions were adopted in July 1940, the Moldavian in February 
1941. 
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of towns and other populated areas, and of roads; it super- 
intends transport and communications, health protection, 
social security, primary, secondary and higher education, 
and cultural, educational and scientific institutions in the 
republic. It adopts civil and criminal codes, issues laws on 
labour, marriage and the family, and the judiciary, safeguards 
public order and civil rights and liberties within the republic; 
finally, it is empowered to create its own republican military 
formations, etc. In other words, the Union Republic inde- 
pendently manages all its own internal affairs. 

The Union Republics enjoy several important powers in 
foregn affairs: to establish direct relations with foreign 
states, conclude agreements with them and exchange diplo- 
matic and consular representatives. In fact, two republics, 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine, are members of the United 
Nations and arc particularly active in foreign affairs, take 
part in UN bodies, and conclude conventions and agreements. 
Similarly, other republics are active in foreign policy, parti- 
cipating in the settlement of border and customs disputes 
with adjacent countries, concluding various agreements and 
participating in international organisations. Today, for 
example, the Russian Federation uses its republican bodies 
to lake part in the work of 48 international organisations 
and their agencies: UNESCO, the International Bureau of 
Education, the Inland Transport Committee of the UN 
Economic Commission for Europe, the Inland Transport and 
Communications Committee of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, the International Social Security 
Association, the International Water Supply Association, 
the Conference of European Statisticians of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, the International Labour Organisa- 
tion Centre for Advanced Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing, the International Union for Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources, etc. 


THE SUPREME REPRESENTATIVE 
ORGAN OF THE UNION REPUBLIC 

Each Union Republic has its higher state bodies — the 
Supreme Soviet and the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
its government — the Council of Ministers, and its supreme 
judicial body — the Supreme Court. 
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The Supreme Soviet has a special place among all the 
republican state agencies. It is elected by all citizens of the 
republic aged 18 and over on the basis ot universal, equal 
and direct suffrage by secret ballot, for a period of four 
years. Any Soviet citizen who has the vote and is at least 21 
years of age can stand for election to the republican Supreme 
Soviet. Rates of representation vary from republic to republic 
and are defined in the various constitutions with account for 
the specific conditions of each republic and its population. 

As a result, the numerical composition of each Supreme 
Soviet differs, as the following figures show (based on 1971 
election returns for Union republican Supreme Soviets): 1 


RSFSR Supreme Soviet 

894 

deputies 

Ukrainian Supreme Soviet 

484 

Byelorussian Supreme Soviet 

425 

97 

Uzbek Supreme Soviet 

452 

97 

Kazakh Supreme Soviet 

482 

99 

Georgian Supreme Soviet 

400 

99 

Azerbaijan Supreme Soviet 

385 

99 

Lithuanian Supreme Soviet 

300 

99 

Moldavian Supreme Soviet 

315 


Latvian Supreme Soviet 

310 

99 

Kirghiz Supreme Soviet 

339 

99 

Tajik Supreme Soviet 

315 

99 

Armenian Supreme Soviet 

310 

99 

Turkmenian Supreme Soviet 

285 

99 

Estonian Supreme Soviet 

183 

99 


The Supreme Soviet is the highest state body of each 
Union Republic presiding over the entire system of state 
agencies. It plays a decisive part in implementing the re- 
public’s powers, having the competence to examine and 
settle any issue concerned with republican business, irres- 
pective of what republican state bodies are responsible for 
the given issue. The Constitution of each Union Republic 
establishes the exclusive competence of the Supreme Soviet. 
Only it has the right to adopt the republican Constitution 
and to make amendments and additions to it. 

It has the exclusive prerogative to issue its own legisla- 
tion and only it can examine and resolve all matters of its 
own competence whose resolution has to invoke the law. 
Only the Supreme Soviet has the right to approve the State 
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Plan and State Budget of the Union Republic and survey 
reports on their implementation. 

Other powers that exceed the bounds of the Supreme 
Soviet’s exclusive powers are exercised both by the Supreme 
Soviet and by other higher state bodies of the republic. Here 
too, however, the Supreme Soviet is all-important, since it 
forms these bodies and makes them answerable to it in 
everything they do. The Supreme Soviet appoints its Pre- 
sidium and forms its government; all the activities of these 
agencies come under its control. 

Supreme Soviet competence extends into the judicial field 
in that the Supreme Soviet appoints the Supreme Court, the 
republic’s highest legal agency, which is responsible and 
subordinated to it. 

All paths, therefore, lead to the Supreme Soviet; it decides 
all the principal issues in the life of the republic and is 
backed by the whole force of state authority at republican 
level. Each Supreme Soviet is the genuinely representative 
body of the entire republican populace and expresses their 
sovereign will. 

By way of example, we present some information on the 
Byelorussian Supreme Soviet. Elections to its Supreme Soviet 
took place in June 1971; 5,874,501 people, i.c., 99.97 per 
cent of the electorate, actually voted and, of these, 5,871,319, 
or 99.94 per cent of recorded votes, went to deputy nomi- 
nees. What do these figures show? Most importantly, they 
provide proof that every elected deputy of the Byelorus- 
sian Supreme Soviet is a representative of virtually the 
entire electorate. 2 

That applies equally to all other republics. According to 
returns of the June 1971 republican Supreme Soviet elec- 
tions, 99.89 per cent of the electorate who went to the polls 
voted for the nominated candidates. Altogether, 99.96 per 
cent of the entire republican electorate recorded their vote. 3 

That the overwhelming majority of voters do elect the 
republican Supreme Soviets is the principal but far from 
solitary proof of their truly representative nature. If we 
look at the figures, for example, on social composition of 
deputies to republican Supreme Soviets, it would appear 
that 29.6 per cent are industrial workers, 20.8 per cent arc 
collective farmers, and 49,6 per cent are office and profes- 
sional workers engaged in various branches of the economy: 
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industry, agriculture, building, transport, communications, 
trade, science, culture, education or health. 

INo less instructive is the national composition of depu- 
ties. In the seventh RSFSR Supreme Soviet, for example, the 
deputies comprise 37 nationalities, including Russian, Ukrai- 
nian, Byelorussian, Avar, Adyghei, Bashkir, Buryat, Ingush, 
Kabardinian, Karelian, Komi, Mari, Mordovian, Ossetian, 
Tatar, Udmurt, Chechen, Chuvash, Yakut and 18 other 
nationalities. The national make-up of deputies to the 
seventh convocation of the Supreme Soviets of all the Union 
Republics is as follows: 4 

Of the 5,830 total, there are: 

219 Moldavians 
230 Letts 
199 Kirghizes 

239 Tajiks 
341 Armenians 
221 Turkmenians 
156 Estonians 

240 others 

This national composition of the republican supreme 
bodies mirrors the unshakeable fraternal friendship of all 
Soviet peoples, the triumph of the Leninist national policy, 
and convincingly testifies to the truly representative nature 
of the republican Supreme Soviets. 

Equally, they are representative because they consist of 
women as well as men, young as well as old. The age 
composition of deputies to the seventh Georgian Supreme 
Soviet, for example, is: 13 deputies under 24, 39 in the 
25-29 age group, 100 in the 30-39 group, 134 in the 
40-49 group, and 114 older than 50. Further, they comprise 
31.3 per cent women and 68.7 per cent men. A total of wo- 
men elected to all republican Supreme Soviets in 1971 is 
2,045, or 34.8 per cent of the deputy body. As many as 
17.2 per cent of all deputies are under 30 years old. 5 

In Soviet times all the Union Republics have done well 
economically and culturally, as is evident in their social 
composition, level of culture and in the make-up of their 
Supreme Soviets. If we take one of the previously most back- 
ward republics, Turkmenia, we find that only 26.9 per cent 
of its deputies to the first Supreme Soviet (1939-1946) had 


1,549 Russians 
594 Ukrainians 
341 Byelorussians 
384 Uzbeks 
241 Kazakhs 
323 Georgians 
320 Azerbaijanians 
233 Lithuanians 
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higher than elementary education (higher, incomplete higher, 
secondary and incomplete secondary).*’ Yet, at the seventh 
convocation, 96.5 per cent of all deputies had above-elemen- 
tary education. 7 

Similarly with women; we discover that only 35 women, 
or 19.4 per cent of all deputies, took their seats in the first 
Turkmenian parliament. 8 The number had grown to 84, or 
32.5 per cent, in the fourth convocation, 9 and to 100 (35.1 
per cent), in the seventh convocation in 1967. 10 These in- 
dices are especially meaningful inasmuch as they reflect the 
radical transformation in the status of Turkmenian women: 
from being literally servile to their fathers and husbands, 
they are now energetic participants in the republic’s social 
and political life. 

SUPREME SOVIET SESSIONS 

Like the USSR Supreme Soviet, the republican Supreme 
Soviets arc not permanently in session. The republican con- 
stitutions require the Presidiums to summon sessions of the 
Supreme Soviets twice a year. Extraordinary sessions may 
also be called, either on the initiative of the Presidiums or 
at the bidding of one-third of a republic’s Supreme Soviet 
deputies.* 

The Presidium summons the first session of a newly-elected 
Supreme Soviet not later than three months following elec- 
tions. It fixes the session date depending on the urgency of 
debates on state and economic questions and on considera- 
tions of state expediency. In practice, the republican Supreme 
Soviets meet more than twice a year. The Estonian Supreme 
Soviet, fifth convocation, for example, met four times in 
1961 . 11 

The duration of a session is not fixed beforehand. The 
Soviet does not rise until all items put on the agenda for 
that particular session are dealt with. Due to the profound 
democratic nature, efficient preparation and business-like 
approach to sessional work the Supreme Soviets are able to 
dispense their business relatively quickly by all-round and 
careful study and discussion. Sessions normally last two or 
three days, although in certain circumstances — depending 

* In Estonia it is at the bidding of one-fifth of the total number of 
deputies. 
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on the nature of the agenda business and number of items — 
the duration may be greater or smaller. The first session of 
the Russian Federation Supreme Soviet, first convocation, 
for example, lasted from July 15 to 20, 1938. 12 On the other 
hand, the Russian republic’s jubilee session celebrating 
300 years of the Ukrainian-Russian union lasted just one 
day, May 29, 1954. 13 

The procedure for handling business is laid down in 
standing orders 14 and in traditions that have formed over 
the years. It is quite similar to the procedure operative in 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, although differing in some re- 
spects attributable to the peculiar structure of each republican 
Supreme Soviet. The main difference is that the republican 
Supreme Soviets are uni-cameral because the specific inter- 
ests^ of republican nationalities arc catered for in the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. There is therefore no need for a 
second chamber in the republican Supreme Soviets. Never- 
theless, the uni-cameral structure does not, of course, pre- 
clude representation of all the republic’s nationalities. All 
the higher bodies of state authority in the republics contain 
representatives of many nationalities working in the single 
chamber of the republican Supreme Soviet. This is partic- 
ularly relevant to the RSFSR which is made up of many 
national states and nation-state formations. 

The Chairman and his Vice-Chairmen supervise all the 
business of republican Supreme Soviet sessions.* Deputies to 
these posts are elected at the initial Supreme Soviet session 
of each new convocation. The Chairman is specifically re- 
quired to ensure that a quorum is present at sessional meet- 
ings**; he appoints rapporteurs and co -rapporteurs on 
agenda items, conducts voting and announces the results; he 
makes known written questions, personal applications, infor- 
mation enquiries and other documents sent to the Supreme 
Soviet; he signs the minutes of each meeting, approves the 
texts of official communications on Supreme Soviet business, 


The number of Vice-Chairmen of a republican Supreme Soviet 
is specified in its Constitution. The Russian Federation Supreme Soviet 
appoints eight, the Supreme Soviets of the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Lithua- 
nia and Moldavia appoint four, Kazakhstan three, and the other nine 
republics two each. 

' Republican Supreme Soviet meetings arc considered valid if a 
majority of deputies are present. 
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represents his Supreme Soviet in relations with state bodies 
and mass organisations and disposes of expense accounts 
that are annually allotted in the budget for representing and 
implementing contacts with deputies. 

His Vice-Chairmen discuss with him all items related to 
organisation of sessional business, chair meetings in the 
Chairman’s absence and perform other organisational func- 
tions that normally fall within the scope of the Chairman. 

An internal advisory body, the Elders’ Council, is formed 
in all Supreme Soviets to make a preliminary study of ques- 
tions relating to the organisation and conduct of sessions. 
Its composition is built up to represent a certain number of 
deputies. According to the standing orders of the Latvian 
Supreme Soviet, for example, the Elders’ Council comprises 
one member from each rural district and one from every 
six deputies elected in republican towns. This is at variance 
with the procedure used in the Russian Federation Supreme 
Soviet where, by tradition, the Council consists of members 
of groups of deputies from each Autonomous Republic, 
Autonomous region, territory, region and the cities of Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. 15 This takes into consideration also 
deputies from the given territory, region and town. 

The Elders’ Council preliminarily discusses organisational 
questions like the agenda and rules of meetings, nominations 
for Chairman and Vice-Chairmen, the formation and com- 
position of standing committees and the composition of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

The procedure for conducting sessions fully ensures that 
deputies will play an active part in dealing with all essen- 
tial questions of the meetings. Significantly, the deputies 
themselves have the final say in determining the sessional 
agenda and the procedure for conducting the session. They 
have the right to propose changes and additions to the draft 
agenda, which are then put to the vote. Moreover, they also 
establish the order of discussion and adoption of draft legis- 
lation and the termination of debates on items under dis- 
cussion. Lastly, proposals on all major organisational ques- 
tions put before the Supreme Soviet also represent the col- 
lective opinion of deputies expressed in the Elders’ Council 
and in the committees. 

The organisation of debates and adoption of decisions 
testify to "the democratic nature of the republican Supreme 
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Soviets and the business-like character of their sessions. In 
all their procedure for examining and settling issues they 
provide thorough and detailed discussion, consideration for 
opinions and proposals of all deputies, purposefulness in 
their work, and collectivity in taking decisions. 

The standing orders adopted at the initial sessions for 
subsequent meetings play an important part in ensuring 
business-like debates and initiative from deputies. They 
establish the time of meetings and maximum duration of 
speeches so that as many deputies as possible may have a 
chance to speak. As a means of encouraging initiative, they 
enable deputies to make co-reports on items under discus- 
sion, fix a prompt schedule for announcing special deputy’s 
questions, personal applications and factual information. 

Any item that comes before the republican Supreme So- 
viet is not immediately scheduled for debate. It is preceded 
by a report or communication which justifies the need for 
the Supreme Soviet to settle the given issue, sets out the 
major points of draft legislation or, in the case of d govern- 
ment report, provides a comprehensive description of its 
work in a particular sphere. The deputies arc able to study 
the bills with the help of the reports and also, as a rule, 
by means of the preliminary study of the bills and requisite 
reference materials. 

The body or organisation that has raised an issue— the 
Presidium, republican Council of Ministers, standing com- 
mittees, etc. — appoints a rapporteur. If a group of deputies 
has raised the issue, they must simultaneously nominate a 
rapporteur. Once a question is on the agenda, deputies give 
it their careful consideration. If they wish to speak in the 
debate, they have to make an application to the Chairman 
and wait their turn. Every speaker may use his native lan- 
guage. Debates are terminated on a show of hands. As well 
as deputies, members of various state bodies and mass or- 
ganisations may often speak in the republican Supreme 
Soviets. 

That discussions are lively and well-organised is appar- 
ent from the fact that some 200 deputies spoke in debates 
during the eight sessions of the sixth Russian Federation 
Supreme Soviet. Such speeches contain remarks and concrete 
suggestions and, more often than not, critically evaluate the 
work of state bodies under review. They analyse local affairs 
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and voice an opinion on ways to eradicate shortcomings. At 
the third session of the Armenian Supreme Soviet, 16 seventh 
convocation, attention was given to improvements in the 
work of local Soviets, a topic that greatly interested the 
Armenian public. In fact, long before the session had opened, 
the whole question had come under serious discussion in 
towns and villages. Officials of the Soviets and members of 
standing committees had advanced their proposals. Everyone 
wanted the discussion to be broad, representative and, at 
the same time, meaningful. Preparatory work was particu- 
larly wide-ranging in Yerevan, the Armenian capital. When 
all the material had come in, the Armenian Supreme Soviet 
Presidium was able to use it and in consultation with a group 
of experts drew up draft Statute on Standing Committees 
and recommendations for improving the work of local 
Soviets. 

The Chairman of the Armenian Council of Ministers repor- 
ted on the latest experience of Soviet development in the re- 
public and made several suggestions for improving the work 
of the town, district, rural and township Soviets. 

All questions brought before the Supreme Soviet are put 
to a vote and deputies have to make up their minds whether 
they will vote at once for the entire bill or whether they 
will take a preliminary vote on parts of it (e.g., sections, 
chapters and articles). Where the bill is voted on section by 
section, it has to gain acceptance finally by a vote on the 
bill in its entirety. As in the USSR Supreme Soviet, voting 
is open on all questions. With the exception of amendments 
to the republican constitution, which have to gain no less 
than a two- thirds majority, a decision is considered valid if 
it is passed by a simple majority. 

It need hardly be stressed that the republican Supreme 
Soviets lean heavily for support on the vast preparatory 
work that is put in before discussion of most questions directly 
in their meetings. Much of this work is done in standing 
committees of the Supreme Soviets. 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

The first session of a newly- elected Supreme Soviet nor- 
mally appoints standing committees from among its deputies 
for the whole duration of its office. It is the task of the 
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republican Supreme Soviets to determine what committees 
they ought to create, depending on practical requirements. 

In the two years 1955 and 1956, each of them appointed 
about three or four such committees: Legislative Proposals, 
Budget, Credentials and, in some republics, Foreign Affairs. 
Since then they have tended to broaden their functions and 
consequently set up more committees. Thus, from 1959 to 1963, 
the fifth convocation of Supreme Soviets had 127 commit- 
tees instead of the previous 45, while the sixth convocation 
had 145. This increase resulted from the formation of a large 
number of sectional committees for one, two or three com- 
bined administrative sectors. 

The 1967 seventh convocation brought with it 199 stand- 
ing committees, including Credentials, Planning and Budget, 
Legislative Proposals, Foreign Affairs, on Youth Affairs and 
committees for various sectors of the economy and culture. 
The following sectional committees, for example, were ap- 
pointed at the first session of the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet: 
heavy and chemical industry, engineering and instrument 
making, light industry, food industry, local industry, con- 
struction, transport and communications, agriculture, muni- 
cipal amenities and social services, trade and public catering, 
education, science and culture, health and social security. 17 

At the present time, the Supreme Soviet standing com- 
mittees in the Union Republics engage 4,000 deputies, i.e., 
over 60 per cent of the people’s representatives elected to 
their supreme state bodies. The committees are, therefore, 
the chief means of involving deputies in the permanent work 
of their Soviets between sessions. The Supreme Soviet also 
determines the numerical composition of each committee, 
depending on the volume and character of its work and the 
number of its deputies. It may consequently vary from 9 to 
41 members. 

In short, the standing committees are permanently ope- 
rating auxiliary bodies of the Supreme Soviet. In everything 
they do they are subordinate to the Supreme Soviet and 
accountable to it. Between sessions, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet co-ordinates the activity of the standing 
committees. Special statutes on them, ratified by the Supreme 
Soviets, spell out their rights and duties, and the procedure 
for their organisation and work. 18 In conformity with these 
statutes and the tasks they have been assigned, the standing 
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committees prepare their conclusions on draft legislation or 
other drafts that have been presented to the Supreme Soviets 
by the government, other state agencies and individual dep- 
uties. As an illustration, the Planning and Budget Com- 
mittee, the Youth Committee, and sectional committees an- 
nually review the draft economic plans and state budgets, 
and the reports on the execution of state budgets. They then 
draw up their own proposals and remarks which they include 
in their conclusions on these documents. On their own initia- 
tive, or on the instructions of the Supreme Soviet or its 
Presidium, they draft bills for the republican Supreme So- 
viet. It is noteworthy that most laws adopted in the last ten 
years by the Supreme Soviets were presented for ratification 
by their standing committees. 

They also have a hand in implementing laws and other 
acts passed by their central republican bodies, largely by 
supervising the activity of the relevant state agencies. 

Control is exercised in various forms. Standing commit- 
tee control over the work of the higher organs of state 
administration in the Union Republics, their Ministries and 
departments, is of great importance. This is due to the fact 
that the practical implementation of measures prescribed by 
laws or other enactments passed by the Supreme Soviets of 
the Union Republics devolves first of all on these organs 
of state administration. The standing committees review the 
reports and communications made by heads of republican 
Ministries or departments, they look into the work not only 
of the Ministries and departments, but of the various enter- 
prises and organisations placed within the latter’s jurisdic- 
tion. 

In recent years the standing committees have done a great 
deal of work in the sphere of control over the functioning 
of local Soviets by means of studying the various aspects 
of their activities. 

But control is only one aspect of their work; organisa- 
tion is equally important. The committees frequently elabo- 
rate measures for improving the work of the republican 
administrative apparatus, or making better use of material 
resources, or boosting industry, agriculture and public ser- 
vices. 

The Russian Supreme Soviet Standing Committee on 
Health and Social Security, for example, has shown much 
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initiative in raising questions and helping to resolve them. 
When the state of the children’s medical service was under 
review, the committee instructed all its members to carry- 
out on-the-spot investigations all over the republic. With the 
co-operation of the local Soviet standing committees and 
voluntary medical helpers, committee members checked on 
the situation in the Mari Autonomous Republic, the Kras- 
nodar and Krasnoyarsk Territories, and the Bryansk, Volog- 
da and Irkutsk Regions. 

Acting on the voluminous and specific material gathered 
in the localities, official statistics and ministerial and depart- 
mental reports and information, the committee drew up a 
number of proposals and recommendations aimed at improv- 
ing children’s health protection. It forwarded these conclu- 
sions to the Russian Federation Council of Ministers, minist- 
ries and departments. Subsequently, the republican govern- 
ment approved the proposals and, on their basis, took steps 
to improve children’s health protection in the Russian Feder- 
ation . 19 

Although the standing committees do not issue compul- 
sory acts, their decisions and recommendations to the various 
state bodies are backed by the high authority of the Supreme 
Soviets and are, in fact, invariably implemented. In prac- 
tice, there has never been a case of any state body to which 
a standing committee had made recommendations refusing 
to act on them on the grounds that the recommendations 
were not binding. 

The republican higher state bodies supervise the execu- 
tion of the proposals and criticism made by standing com- 
mittees. Thus, the Presidiums of the republican Supreme 
Soviets issue special ordinances on the current state of 
implementing criticism and proposals of standing committees 
and of deputies made at republican Supreme Soviet session. 
The ordinances note the prompt implementation of criticism 
by republican ministries and departments. They further make 
a note of the particular ministries and departments that have 
not yet taken appropriate steps to implement the commit- 
tees’ recommendations, and outline specific measures for 
resolving the issues put by the standing committees. 

The particular tasks of every committee determine the 
way each one operates. The Credentials Committee, for 
instance, verifies the credentials of every deputy and reports 
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its findings to its Supreme Soviet, presents its conclusions to 
a procurator or a court of law on the impeachment of a 
deputy. It makes a preliminary study of all petitions to the 
Presidium from enterprises and organisations on the recall 
of deputies to the republican Supreme Soviet and verifies 
their legality. In some Union Republics like Uzbekistan the 
Credentials Committee has also to check on the way depu- 
ties discharge their duties. The Legislative Proposals Com- 
mittees are largely responsible for preparing legisla- 
tion. Other standing committees operate in special fields 
within the competence of the republican Supreme 
Soviets. 

Every standing committee therefore has its own sphere 
of activity clearly defined by the Supreme Soviet and, at 
the same time, is on an equal legal footing with all othcr 
standing committees. Each of them enjoys the right equally 
to initiate legislation . 20 They may demand materials and 
documents from republican ministries, government depart- 
ments, institutions and officials . 21 And they can summon 
before them, where necessary, members of state administra- 
tive bodies . 22 

The need to summon members of state administrative bo- 
dies may arise either during preliminary preparation of 
questions or while exercising control over the implementa- 
tion of laws; in which case, the committees have the right to 
demand from republican ministerial and departmental heads 
information and explanations on reasons of the non-imple- 
mentation of certain laws and other enforceable enactments. 
This right emanates from the powers of the supreme repu- 
blican state body in exercising control over the activity of 
republican bodies accountable to it. To the extent, therefore, 
that the Supreme Soviet can resolve any issue that comes 
within the sovereign rights and competence of the Union 
Republic, the committees enjoy the right to demand infor- 
mation and explanations both from republican bodies and 
from local executive bodies, organisations and enterprises, 
and also from various officials . 23 

To enhance the authority of the standing committees in 
discharging their duties, they have permission to call in 
for consultation specialists from all economic and cultural 
spheres . 21 These rights give them every opportunity to do 
their job properly. 
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How is the work of the republican Supreme Soviet stand- 
ing committees run? The massive five-storey building in 
Moscow’s central thoroughfare, Marx Prospekt, belongs to 
the RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium and it is there that 
its standing committees normally conduct their business. 
Here, for example, members of the committees gathered on 
the eve of the sixth session of the seventh Russian Federa- 
tion Supreme Soviet. They had important business ahead: 
they were to ratify the 1970 RSFSR economic draft plan, 
the Russian Federation Budget and the report on budgetary 
fulfilment for 1968. 

Republican planning and finance bodies at all levels — 
from district up to the Planning Commission and the Finance 
Ministry — spend many months compiling the economic plan 
and budget. When the drafts are ready, they pass them to 
the republican government, which studies them, makes 
corrections and additions. Finally, the plan and bud- 
get are born and presented to the republican Supreme 
Soviet. 

Since sessions meet for only a few days, it might seem 
that deputies have scarcely enough time to make a thorough 
analysis of each section of the plan and budget. In reality, 
the session is only the concluding stage. Before the Supreme 
Soviet opens, deputies put in a great deal of preparatory 
work in the standing committees — that applies equally to 
budget, plan, draft legislation or any important Supreme 
Soviet resolution. 

On that occasion the committee began its usual work of 
examining draft plans and budgets. Members of the Plan- 
ning and Budget Committee and branch committees of the 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet gathered in a chamber in the build- 
ing on Marx Prospekt. There were 286 people present. 
K. Gerasimov, Chairman of the RSFSR State Planning 
Commission and I. Fadeyev, republican Finance Minister, 
reported on economic plans and the budget. The deputies 
had come to the meeting well-prepared by their work on 
the draft plan and budget and already familiar with the 
main sections. Many had important questions they wished 
to put. The reports were followed by exhaustive work in the 
committee, heated arguments with ministerial and depart- 
mental representatives, a keen study of suggestions from the 
localities, and an examination of their own conclusions; 
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shortly the Soviet was to be in session and committee mem- 
bers were to give their opinion of the documents provided 
by the republican government. 

By tradition, the Planning and Budget Committee and the 
branch committees set up sub-committees presided over by 
its members in order to examine various aspects of the plan 
and the budget. They normally comprise deputies of the 
republican Supreme Soviet, who are not on the Planning 
and Budget Committee or a branch committee, representa- 
tives of the RSFSR State Planning Commission, the republi- 
can Finance Ministry and other ministries and departments, 
economic experts and scientists. The sub-committees hear 
reports from ministerial, departmental and other officials 
and then present their conclusions to the parent committees 
on the various aspects of the economic plan and budget, the 
finance plan and estimates of the RSFSR ministries and de- 
partments, budgets of the Autonomous Republics and local 
budgets; they also examine proposals and petitions, make 
recommendations on any necessary corrections to the state 
plan and budget, note shortcomings in the work of partic- 
ular bodies, and study reasons for non-payment of proceeds 
to the budget. On all these questions the sub-committees make 
reports and present them to the Planning and Budget Com- 
mittee. 

The final meetings of the Planning and Budget Committee 
and the branch committees were attended by members of 
relevant ministries, departments and local Soviet executive 
committees, who debated the sub-committees’ findings. Day 
after day, they went over every figure in the 1970 republi- 
can draft economic plan and in the 1970 Russian Federation 
draft budget. Then came the first correction, a second and 
a third. . . . Finally they arrived at the revenue figure for 
the republican budget of 36,690,000 rubles, which was ear- 
marked for expenditure on major repairs of school buildings, 
children’s institutions, colleges and universities and technical 
schools under the jurisdiction of the RSFSR Ministry of 
Higher and Secondary Specialised Education, cultural and 
educational establishments, hospitals, old people’s and inva- 
lids’ homes, on the running costs of medical, cultural and 
educational establishments and for acquiring equipment for 
them, and on providing concerts for the rural population. 
The standing committees indicated possible sources of accu- 
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initiating that sum, namely allocations from state enterprise 
profits. 

Discussions in the committees were keen and principled; 
the issues were complicated and differences of opinion were 
inevitable. It was here that deputies strove to reach agree- 
ment on the most vexed and enigmatic issues, so that when 
the matter went to the Supreme Soviet it would not take up 
too much time and deputies could promptly resolve all the 
items on their agenda. After careful discussion, the com- 
mittees drew up its conclusions on the draft 1970 plan and 
state budget. The concluding report took detailed considera- 
tion of suggested amendments to the drafts, made critical 
remarks directed at individual ministries and departments, 
indicated the need for stricter economy in spending state 
funds and for removing any deficiencies in the financial and 
economic business of enterprises, organisations and establish- 
ments in the republic. They instructed their representative to 
make a co-report on the economic plan and state budget at 
the session. At the same time, they approved the text of the 
co-report which contained the main conclusions and sugges- 
tions of the committees. 

Those are the general outlines of the work of the RSFSR 
Planning and Budget Committee and branch committees. 
They are typical for other standing committees of other 
republican Supreme Soviets, which have considerable auton- 
omy in tackling intra-organisational problems inasmuch as 
they allocate duties among their members, set up sub-com- 
mittees, working and editorial groups, approve plans for 
their work, and establish the best methods of resolving their 
problems. 

Standing committees operate practically uninterruptedly; 
they regularly hold meetings which their chairmen summon 
when the need arises. The meetings are valid when no fewer 
than two-thirds of the committee members are present. De- 
cisions are taken by a simple majority. Deputies who are 
not on the committees may participate with voice but no 
vote. Every meeting invites a large number of spokesmen 
from central and local state bodies, mass organisations and 
specialist groups. 

The purpose of the meetings is to discuss and finally 
approve all suggestions and other documents which the com- 
mittees are to put before the various agencies, to discuss the 


results of checks and investigations that have been made, 
to hear information and reports from state department heads 
and information on progress in implementing the commit- 
tees proposals, and to resolve problems of organisation. 

Between standing committee sessions, their work is con- 
tinued by sub-committees and various working groups and 
delegated members. They set up the sub-committees and 
include in their composition not merely deputies on the com- 
mittee, but also other deputies, representatives of state agen- 
cies, mass organisations and research workers. Their job is 
to examine a specific issue that the committee is studying or 
even part of a specific issue. Their business procedure mainly 
follows that of the parent committee. At their meetings 
they hear the views of various officials and experts, study 
and summarise material handed them by standing commit- 
tees and state bodies, and arrange an all-round exchange of 
opinion on the question under review. Final proposals in the 
name of each committee, however, are approved only at its 
plenary meetings, which also hear reports from the sub- 
committees on their findings and examine the material sub- 
mitted by them. 

When the sub-committees or committees want to carry 
out specific instructions as, for example, preparing informa- 
tion, articles or sections of draft legislation, drawing up 
proposals or seeing that committee recommendations are 
effected, they set up working groups of committee members 
or other interested parties. Editorial groups are also fre- 
quently formed and given the job of the general editing of 
documents when they arc ready. After going through the 
stage of working and editorial groups, the documents then 
go forward to the corresponding committee or sub-commit- 
tee. 

The work of the standing committees continues during 
sessions of the Supreme Soviet, when they are largely res- 
ponsible for making reports and co-reports before the Soviet; 
these sum up the extensive state work of committee members 
who have carefully studied draft legislation or some other 
question. 

Because of their permanent nature, the standing commit- 
tees ensure continuity of the major functions of the Supreme 
Soviet, i.e., legislation and control of the work of various 
republican state bodies. The republican Supreme Soviets 
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regularly supervise the work of their auxiliary organs and 
give them specific instructions for improvement. 

Besides the standing committees, Supreme Soviets can also 
set. up interim commissions: investigatory, auditing, editorial, 
etc. They differ from standing committees in that they ope- 
rate only until they have completed the task set them. 

PRESIDIUM OF THE SUPREME SOVIET 
OF THE UNION REPUBLIC 

As with the USSR Supreme Soviet, the sessional nature 
of the work of the Union republican Supreme Soviets ne- 
cessitates a body of authority in the state apparatus of each 
republic which can deal with important administrative busi- 
ness during the period between Supreme Soviet sessions. 
This job is done by the republican Supreme Soviet Presid- 
ium which functions uninterruptedly from the moment it is 
elected by the Supreme Soviet until the formation of a new 
Presidium by a newly-elected Supreme Soviet. 

Every Union Republic has its own way of structuring its 
Presidium. The Russian Federation, for example, includes 
vice-presidents for all sixteen Autonomous Republics within 
its Supreme Soviet Presidium. The Georgian and Azerbai- 
janian Supreme Soviet Presidiums adhere to the same prin- 
ciple of national representation, while the Uzbek and Kazakh 
Supreme Soviet Presidiums have three vice-presidents each, 
and all other republics two. 

The number of members also varies: 7 in Latvia and 
Estonia, 9 in Azerbaijan and Armenia, 11 in Kirghizia, 
Lithuania, Tajikistan and Turkmenia, 13 in Georgia, Mol- 
davia and Uzbekistan, 14 in the RSFSR, and 15 in the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and Kazakhstan. 

In its capacity as the supreme state body in the republic, 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium enjoys extensive powers, 
most of which are concerned with the business of the re- 
publican Supreme Soviet. It draws up and ratifies the Elec- 
tion Regulations for the republican Supreme Soviet, names 
an election date not exceeding two months after the Supreme 
Soviet has run its course; it forms constituencies, affirms the 
composition of the Central Electoral Commission, and estab- 
lishes the standards of electoral documentation. In pur- 
suance of the republican constitution, it summons sessions of 
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its Supreme Soviet, presides over and co-ordinates the entire 
work relating to sessional preparations, between sessions 
it maintains daily contact with deputies and extends them 
assistance to perform their duties. 

Further, it co-ordinates the work of standing committees 
and, in certain cases, directly instructs them to formulate 
draft legislation. Alternatively it may present them with bills 
or proposals on legislative matters which have come before 
the Supreme Soviet. When necessary, it requests the meas- 
ured opinion of its standing committees on questions within 
its competence. In turn, they, too, often put their own pro- 
posals before the Presidium. 

The Presidium is also responsible for publishing laws and 
other enactments adopted by the republican Supreme Soviet. 
It issues the Vedomosti (Gazelle) of the Republican Supreme 
Soviet and verbatim reports of its sessions. 

Of special significance are the Presidium's powers for 
dealing with issues that simultaneously fall within the com- 
petence of the republican Supreme Soviet. These include 
making partial amendments to republican legislation, reliev- 
ing individual government and Supreme Court members of 
their duties and appointing new members, and setting up 
and transforming administrative agencies in the republic. 
What is important about these powers is, first, that they are 
exercised exclusively between Supreme Soviet sessions and, 
second, that all decisions have to be ratified subsequently 
by the republican Supreme Soviet to which the Presidium is 
accountable and subordinate in everything it does. These 
powers also include interpreting republican laws, conducting 
a national referendum, appointing and recalling republican 
diplomats abroad, receiving letters of credence and recall 
of foreign diplomatic representatives accredited to it. 

Moreover, the Presidium exercises control over the activity 
of supreme executive and administrative republican bodies, 
and guidance of local Soviets. Its competence embraces the 
acceptance of aliens residing in the republic as republican 
citizens, and the right of pardon for citizens convicted by 
the republican judicial bodies. It establishes and confers 
republican titles of honour, certificates of good work and 
certain USSR orders and medals on behalf of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium as, for example, the Motherhood 
Glory Order (awarded to mothers who have borne and 
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raised 7, 8 or 9 children), and the Motherhood Medal 
(awarded to mothers who have borne and raised 5 or 6 chil- 
dren). 

It performs several important organisational functions 
concerned with the holding of elections to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet and local Soviets. In regard to the former it confirms 
the composition of the republican electoral commission for 
elections to the Soviet of Nationalities, and of the constit- 
uency electoral commissions (in republics that do not have 
regional divisions) for elections to the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities. In regard to the latter, it 
approves the Election Regulations, establishes the form of 
electoral documentation and ratifies the composition of 
several electoral commissions. 

The Presidium takes a number of measures relating to 
the organisation and activity of republican judicial bodies. 
It affirms the Regulations for elections to district and town 
people’s courts, appoints the polling clay, affirms the form 
of electoral documents and the Statute on the prompt recall 
of judges and people’s assessors. 

The republican Presidium issues ordinances and resolu- 
tions on matters that come within its competence, it performs 
its functions as a collegial body that assembles regularly in 
meetings called by its President whenever he deems it ne- 
cessary, but usually once every month or six weeks. The 
meetings take place mainly between Supreme Soviet sessions, 
but they may overlap. Each of them is preceded by enor- 
mous preparatory work superintended by the President and 
Secretary. Republican government and departments, Supreme 
Soviet standing committees and the Presidium’s own per- 
sonnel prepare materials for the meetings. This preparatory 
work involves Supreme Soviet deputies, local Soviets, mass 
organisations and, in republics that contain autonomous 
formations, agencies of authority of Autonomous Republics, 
Autonomous regions and National areas. While formulating 
questions for meetings, Presidium members and its staff, 
deputies, public personalities and experts make surveys of 
the economic, social and cultural sectors. They often turn 
over their materials for discussion and invite the opinions 
of local Soviets and research establishments. 

Phis circumspect preparation is combined with a business- 
like approach in conducting the meetings. Reports and co- 
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reports are made on the most important and complex mat- 
ters and, depending on the items under discussion, the meet- 
ing hears reports from the republican Council of Ministers 
Chairman and Vice-Chairmen, ministers and departmental 
heads, Supreme Court Chairman, the republican Procurator, 
chairmen of local Soviet executive committees, Supreme 
Soviet standing committee members, and leading officials of 
mass organisations. The Presidium decides all questions on 
an open vote and by a simple majority. 

The Presidium also holds meetings outside the republican 
capital — in district centres or other towns. This enables its 
members to make on-the-spot surveys, strengthen Presidium 
relations with local bodies and the public, and encourages 
greater publicity for its work. 

Its business is not, however, confined to preparing and 
conducting meetings. Between Presidium meetings and Sup- 
reme Soviet sessions, Presidium Presidents, their Vice-Presi- 
dents and members continue their multifaceted organisa- 
tional and supervisory activity, thereby ensuring continuity 
in the Presidium’s work of supreme guidance. By its sheer 
volume, the Presidium’s day-to-day guidance of local Soviets 
takes up a large part of its time. The President, his Vice- 
Presidents and the Presidium Secretary directly and through 
the Presidium apparatus maintain constant contact with lo- 
cal Soviet executive committees and decide current organi- 
sational problems of guiding these Soviets. Presidium mem- 
bers and employees often take trips to the localities to study 
the work of the Soviets and do what they can to have the 
best experience adopted everywhere. 

The republican Presidiums maintain the closest and most 
direct contacts with the public at large. They pay a great 
deal of attention to protecting their interests and meeting 
their legitimate demands. Many Soviet citizens appeal to them 
on the most divergent of issues both personally and by post. 
In fact, each Presidium has a special Reception Office which 
copes with all complaints and applications from the public. 
Those which do not require further investigation are dealt 
with on the spot, but others may have to be forwarded to 
the relevant state institutions for verification and for the 
necessary steps to be taken. Often Presidium staff members 
may themselves go directly to investigate the source of the 
complaint or application. If citizens apply in person, they 
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may be received by the Presidium President and his Vice- 
Presidents, as the following example from Azerbaijan 
shows. 

1 he Azerbaijan Supreme Soviet and its Presidium arc 
housed in a rather austere building in the centre of Baku, 
the republican capital. It attracts a great number of visitors: 
some come when they are in trouble, some bring suggestions 
and opinions on various public matters, others come to take 
part in discussions. 

The working day of the Presidium President is normally 
packed: that particular morning he was due to receive Arab 
trade union officials. Meanwhile, his sections were getting- 
ready for a conference which the President was due to hold 
a little later. The Presidium was scheduled to debate the 
draft Statute on rural and township Soviets drawn up by 
the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

Professor A. Guliyev, Director of the Institute of History 
ol the Azerbai janian Academy of Sciences, was in the Recep- 
tion Office waiting for the end of the daily “flying meeting” 
devoted to brief reports by Presidium staff workers. Profes- 
sor Guliyev, head of the toponymical commission set up by 
the Presidium, came to tell the President his views on re- 
naming an ancient Azerbaijanian town. 

A day rarely passes without any unplanned interviews 
with visitors. But that day the Presidium President was 
holding a reception, and people had come to him with their 
complaints and requests for a variety of reasons. True, some 
of them might well have been dealt with in the localities. 
Since they were there, however, they could not be des- 
patched without a reply. The reply is not always to their 
liking. After all, some requests are quite unfounded and, in 
such cases, the President gives a full explanation to the visitor 
why his request cannot be met. 

Besides bringing complaints, people also come with critic- 
ism and suggestions. They may not be implemented at once, 
but as long as they are valuable, they will sooner or later 
find their way into Presidium decisions and day-to-day 
business. 

l’he complicated and variegated work of the Presidium 
requires vast organisational and technical preparation, close 
tics with lower Soviet bodies, accurate statistics, and com- 
plete information on the situation in the localities. All that 
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is a matter for the Presidium staff assigned to various sec- 
tions, including the Reception Office, the department dealing 
with the work of Soviets, juridical department, Presidium 
Office, awards section, and the department for sifting through 
pardon petitions. 

I he department dealing with Soviets prepares for the 
Presidium materials on the organisational and mass activity 
of the Soviets, extends practical help to the Soviets through 
disseminating information on leading experience, gives re- 
commendations and consultations, studies and summarises 
practical work in preparing and conducting sessions, the 
business ol standing committees and deputies, and public 
involvement. It also prepares questions concerning the elec- 
tions and changes in administrative and territorial divisions, 
and analyses information and statistics. The department in- 
structors and consultants in charge of groups of regions and 
districts maintain constant contact with local republican 
Soviets and help improve work in the localities. After study- 
ing and summarising the experience of the Soviets, the de- 
partment prepares and sends out informational surveys, 
bulletins, and information on the work of the local Soviets 
and on the progress of public activity. 

The juridical department prepares all the documents 
needed for the Presidium’s legal business, lias a hand in 
drawing up the draft legislation that the Presidium puts 
before the Supreme Soviet, and gives legal advice to the 
standing committees and juridical information on various 
issues. It ensures that acts of administrative bodies and 
local authorities conform with the republican Constitution, 
laws and Presidium ordinances, and it is concerned with the 
codification and systematisation of republican legislation. 

The Presidium Office is responsible for the organisational 
and technical side of the Presidium’s work and that of its 
staff. It also deals with correspondence, office work, the 
archives, finance and economic services. 

Amid the Presidium’s auxiliary apparatus is a special 
editorial group responsible for publishing the Gazette of the 
Union Republican Supreme Samel. The Gazette is published 
in the language ot the republic and announces laws and 
other enactments of the republican Supreme Soviet, Presid- 
ium enactments, and enactments of USSR supreme bodies. 
The Presidium Secretary bears responsibility for publishing 
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all these enactments, while the editorial group prepares for 
publication bulletins of meetings of the republican Supreme 
Soviet and verbatim reports of its sessions. 


LEGISLATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
FUNCTIONS OF THE REPUBLICAN 
SUPREME SOVIETS 

Because it is the sole representative body of the entire 
republic, the republican Supreme Soviet is the chief vehicle 
of the sovereign will of the people and major instrument 
for the realisation of that plenitude of power. The wide- 
ranging activity of the Supreme Soviet serves the interests 
of the people and is the most vivid expression of the genui- 
nely representative character of the Supreme Soviets. 

Their principal business is concerned with legislation and 
supreme state control; high among their legislative priori- 
ties are the republican state economic plan and state budget 
that are annually adopted by the Supreme Soviets. Every 
republic’s economic plan depends on its economic conditions 
and capabilities and is intended to ensure the consolidation 
and improvement of economic ties with other republics, and 
to make the maximum contribution to the national effort. 

Growth indices comprise an integral part of the plan inas- 
much as they set their sights on raising general living stan- 
dards and improving public services and amenities. 

The budget provides the finance for realising the plan 
and allots money for improving republican industry, agricul- 
ture, transport and other branches of the economy, for rais- 
ing living standards and culture, and for maintaining the 
state bodies, administration and the courts. 

Here is one example of expenditure: 11,027,193,000 rubles 
were alloted in 1970 in accordance with the State Budget 
Law of the Ukraine; of that sum the following amounts 
were spent: 25 

(i) On financing the economy — heavy industry, building- 

industry, light and food industry, agriculture, transport, 
provision of residential accommodation and amenities, and 
other economic sectors 4,146,448,000 rubles; 

(ii) On social and cultural needs — general and technical 
schools, colleges and universities, research institutions, voca- 
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tional schools, libraries, clubs, theatres, broadcasting and 
other educational and cultural facilities, hospitals, nurseries, 
sanatoria and other health and sports institutions, pensions 
and benefits 6,466,435,000 rubles; 

(iij) On maintaining organs of state power, state admini- 
strative bodies and the courts 209,031,000 

rubles. 

The republican state budgets receive their incomes mainly 
from state enterprises and co-operatives. In the above- 
mentioned budget, for example, this source of income com- 
prised 9,710,599,000 rubles, i.e., approximately 90 per cent 
of all revenue. 

Besides the plan and budget laws, the republican Supreme 
Soviets have passed many other legislative enactments 
relating to economic, social and cultural matters in the 
republics, improving their state bodies and codifying their 
criminal, civil and other legislation. Recent years, particu- 
larly, have seen an upsurge in legislation. Between 1957 and 
1960 the republican Supreme Soviets adopted a number of 
legislative enactments concerning the activity of the Soviets. 
They ratified Statutes on their standing committees 2 '’, and 
adopted laws on the procedure for recalling Supreme Soviet 
deputies and local Soviet deputies. 27 All republics had laws 
passed on their budgetary powers and those of local Soviets. 28 
These laws ensure, on the one hand, the sovereign rights of 
the Union Republics and the rights of local Soviets and, 
on the other, the unity of the budgetary system and the 
fiscal policy of the Soviet state as a whole. 

The Union Republics adopted new criminal and criminal 
procedure codes in 1959-61 29 in order to consolidate the 
system of legality and improve every aspect of Soviet de- 
mocracy. In the same period, they passed a number of laws 
on the judicial system, 30 setting out the aims and tasks of 
socialist justice and the structure of the judiciary in each 
Union Republic. In 1958-62 they approved statutes on the 
legal profession, 31 clarifying certain key points concerning 
the organisation and activity of the bar in the republics. 

Furthermore, they all adopted laws on nature conserva- 
tion, 32 specifying objects of nature protection — the land, its 
resources, waters, forests, animals, resorts, rare natural 
objects and the atmosphere Steps were taken for nature pro- 
tection and certain obligations were undertaken by state 
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administrative agencies, economic organisations and ordi- 
nary citizens; the public was drawn into the campaign for 
nature preservation. In 1963-64, all Union Republics passed 
new civil and civil procedure codes. 33 In subsequent years 
the republican Supreme Soviets adopted laws on rural and 
township Soviets*'' and also codes on marriage and the 
family." land codes,™ corrective labour codes 37 and some 
other laws. 

By regulating major issues in republican affairs through 
legislation, the Union Republics are able to combine the 
interests of the entire Soviet state with their own and to 
take account ol their specific economic conditions, historical 
development and ethnic composition. 

How these questions are dealt with in practice may be 
illustrated from the laws passed by the Supreme Soviet of 
Turkmenia. The republic’s Criminal Code fully accords with 
the Fundamentals of Criminal Legislation of the USSR and 
the Union Republics. At the same time, however, it em- 
bodies the peculiarities ol Turkmenian life and culture. Article 
106 of the Turkmenian Criminal Code, for example, which 
defines aggravating circumstances for premeditated murder 
includes murder committed on the grounds of former atti- 
tudes to women. Point 10 of the same Article defines res- 
ponsibility for premeditated murder committeed on the 
grounds of blood vengeance. This, too, is a vestige of tribal 
customs. 

Art. 145 of the Turkmenian Criminal Code establishes 
responsibility for preventing others from exercising their 
right to education. This, too, has its roots in the past when 
Turkmenian girls and women were not permitted to attend 
school. Since then a real cultural revolution has swept across 
Turkmenia and today thousands of Turkmenian girls are 
studying in school, college and university. The chapter on 
economic offences also bears the imprint of local conditions. 
It includes, for example, such corpora delicti as unauthorised 
taking of water (Art. 188) and wilful damage to irrigation 
installations (Art. 140) playing as they do such a vital part 
in the republic’s economy. 

Other legislation also bears witness to Turkmenian idio- 
syncrasies: the law on Turkmenian judiciary takes account 
ol the republic’s national composition, so that while court 
proceedings will generally be conducted in Turkmenian, they 
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will be in Russian, Uzbek or Kazakh in areas with predom- 
inantly Russian, Uzbek or Kazakh populations; moreover, 
anyone not speaking the language of the court will have the 
right to an interpreter and to address the court in his native 
tongue (Art. 10). 

The whole point of republican Supreme Soviet legislation 
is to ensure successful economic and cultural development, 
the all-round improvement of material welfare, and the 
safeguarding of public order, legitimate rights and interests 
of all persons. Popular participation in making laws is one 
of the most manifest examples of the close ties between the 
legislature and the people. It is encouraged by frequently 
publishing drafts of the most important laws in the press for 
nation-wide discussion before they conic before the republi- 
can Supreme Soviets. By decision ol the RSFSR Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, for example, the Draft Law on RSFSR 
Judiciary, presented by the republic’s Council of Ministers, 
was published in the press for extensive preliminary dis- 
cussion. The same happened with the Criminal, Criminal 
Procedure, Civil and Civil Procedure Codes of the RSFSR 
and several other bills. 

All this draft legislation met with enormous public re- 
sponse and many observations and proposals were sent in to 
the RSFSR Supreme Soviet and various state bodies. They 
all received careful attention and some were incorporated 
into the bills. Analogous public debates take place in other 
republics. In Byelorussia, for example, the public has dis- 
cussed many normative acts as well as such paramount enact- 
ments as republican law codes. During the public debate on 
draft statutes on local Soviets, over three thousand obser- 
vations and suggestions were sent in, many of which found 
their way into the final version of these statutes. 

Popular involvement in republican Supreme Soviet law- 
making is one of the most striking manifestations of socialist 
democracy inherent in all their work. 

Today, the exchange of experience is a salient feature of 
legislation in all republics. This is attributable not merely 
to the need for a uniform decision on many intricate prob- 
lems regulated by legislation, but also to choosing the best 
means for resolving legal problems. If a republican body 
makes a careful study of the experience and practice ol its 
own republic linked to that of others it can select the most 
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correct, optimal variant of legal regulation of the specific 
social relations. Republican Supreme Soviets have frequently 
paid attention to this important factor. 

“All Soviet peoples are united in their common aim of 
building communism, in a common socialist economic system, 
fraternal assistance and the consistently popular nature of 
state authority in the USSR as a whole and in every 
republic,” Deputy K. 1. Lukashev said at the third session 
of the sixth Byelorussian Supreme Soviet. “From the early 
years of Soviet government, this unity brought similarity 
and, to a large extent, an identity of resolutions, decrees 
and laws passed in the Union Republics. Thus, the 1923 
Byelorussian Civil Code is very similar to that of the RSFSR 
and the Ukraine for 1922. Yet this did not detract from the 
sovereignty of our republic since the question of sovereignty 
is not directly related to the way a nation exercises 
its full power, what laws it passes, whose experience it 
utilises or whose formulations it considers expedient to 
employ.”- 58 

Exchange of legislative experience among republics takes 
many forms. They exchange wide-ranging information, 
normative and other materials, scientists and experts. The 
Russian Federation, biggest of all the republics, has an 
important part to play in this since it possesses the largest 
body of scientific workers and specialists in many fields of 
knowledge. One look at the agenda of sessions of the 
Supreme Soviets, meetings of their Presidiums and standing 
committees shows what powerful influence inter-republican 
exchanges have on the formulation and settlement of legal 
questions. An item debated in one republic is accepted, if 
there are grounds for so doing, for examination in another 
republic. In many cases there occurs a wave of discussion 
of certain questions or acceptance of legislation in all the 
Union Republics. 

Recently, all-Union state bodies, particularly the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, have played an important 
part in arranging exchange of experience among the re- 
publics. 

At the request of Supreme Soviet Presidiums, a prelimi- 
nary consultation is held in Moscow or in the relevant republic 
on republican draft legislation, with the participation of 
scientists, experts and members from interested government 
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departments. The consultations greatly help republican 
officials to improve their draft legislation benefiting from 
the experience of other republics, to recommend specific 
ways of resolving issues that have nation-wide impoitance, 
and to see that republican drafts conform with operative 
USSR legislation. 

Recommendations made during consultations are especially 
important for further work on the republican drafts, as has 
been frequently pointed out at republican Supreme Soviet 
sessions. Turkmenian deputies made particular use of this 
when they adopted new Civil and Civil Procedure Codes in 

December 1963. . , . 

A speaker at the second session of the sixth Kazakh 
Supreme Soviet made the point that after adopting the first 
RSFSR Soviet Civil Code, the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee made a friendly gesture in 1922 to governments 
of the Soviet republics that they might opt for the RSbSR 
Code. This gesture drew a lively response everywhere and 
it was not long before all the republican codes were collated 
with that of the RSFSR. 

The legislative procedure employed in the republican 
Supreme Soviets is simple and democratic. As in the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, it consists in introducing a bill, examining 
it, then adopting and publishing the law. Republican 
committees, deputies, the Supreme Soviet Presidium, Council 
of Ministers and Supreme Court all enjoy the right to 
introduce bills to the Supreme Soviet. 

The republican Supreme Soviets exercise supreme state 
control over the territory within their jurisdiction. They 
supervise the implementation of their own laws and decisions 
and the enactments of USSR state bodies, and they study 
the various economic and cultural situation in their republics. 
There was a time (1938-55) when the Supreme Soviets heard 
annual republican governmental reports on the execution of 
state budgets, and Presidium reports on ordinances they had 
adopted and put before the Supreme Soviet for ratification. 
More recently, however, the situation has radically altered. 
Now it is widely common for ministers and other republican 
administrative heads to give details on the situation in their 
respective economic areas, and report on the implementation 
by ministries and departments of the enactments passed by 
USSR state bodies and republican Supreme Soviets. 
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To take just one example, the fifth Turkmenian Supreme 
Soviet examined the position and ameliorating measures of 
rned, cal service and health protection in the republic of 
implementing the law “On Strengthening the Ties Between 
School and Real Lite and Further Developing the System of 
Lducation in Iurkmenia”, and a number of other questions. 
At ifs sixth convocation, it considered ways of improving 
publ.c services, of increasing the rate and quality of cotton 
sowing; it took stock of the progress being made in the 
1 epubhcan economic plan, considered how far the collective 
and state farms had fulfilled their socialist obligations in 
producing cotton and other farm products, and considered 
steps it might take to improve rural living and cultural 
standards. 

The seventh Supreme Soviet of the Turkmenian Republic 
studied, among others, new measures for improving social 
services m the republic, the results of the republic s econom- 
ic development plan for 1969; it considered the commit- 
ments taken by workers of enterprises and organisations in 
socialist emulation in connection with the Lenin centenary 
reviewed measures for further improving trade operations’ 
and the results of the implementation of the republic’s Law 
on Nature Conservation.® The respective ministers reported 
on these questions. The republican Supreme Soviet passed 
decision on each question under review. 

Ministers in charge of all the relevant republican minis- 
tries made reports on these items and the republican Supreme 
ooviet passed a resolution on every issue. 

The republican Supreme Soviets, namely, Latvia and 
Uzbekistan, at their seventh convocation, surveyed commu- 
n .f, se J7 ,ces -‘ cultural institutions and organisations respon- 
sible tor the preservation of monuments (namely the 
Ukraine, Azerbaijan and Lithuania), health (Uzbekistan) 
increasing prod uct , °n and improving the quality of consumer 
goods (RSFSR) overall promotion of the economy and culture 
(Estonia) and the work of local Soviets (Georgia, Kirghizia, 
Uzbekistan and Moldavia), and so on. 

Of late the republican Supreme Soviets have more fre- 
quently considered reports of republican governments on all 
manner of questions appertaining to their activity. 

Deputies’ questions are an important means that the 
supreme Soviets have of controlling government activity. 
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They may be addressed either to the government or to 
individual ministries. Constitutions require that, the govern 
merit or minister to whom the question is made has to provide 
an oral or written reply in the Supreme Soviet within three 
weeks, ihese questions touch on all manner of governmental 
and ministerial activity. Uzbek deputies, for example, put 
the following questions to the ministers during the economic 
plan and budget debate. A question to the Uzbek Building- 
Materials Minister came from I. Jalilov from Karshi and 
K. Umarov from Ferghana. The former was concerned that 
work on the Karshi steppe was being hampered by lack 
of building materials; the latter expressed concern that 
Ferghana villages were behind schedule in building 
hospitals, schools and houses, similarly for want of building- 
materials. 

The Minister replied that although the industry had 
received new plant for manufacturing a whole range of 
building materials, this was quite insufficient. He complained 
to the Supreme Soviet about departments and local Soviets 
who were holding up, for example, the allocation of land 
plots for new building materials plants. 

A question to the Minister of Agriculture came from two 
deputies, M. Nadyrkhanova, a doctor from Bukhara, and 
S. Yusupov. a business executive from Tashkent. They wished 
to know what the Ministry of Agriculture and its Minister 
were doing about increasing the potato and other vegetable 
crops. In his reply the Minister stated that it was intended 
to double the yield by using areas around Tashkent for 
growing vegetables, concentrating potatoes in certain 
other regions, building hothouses over an area of 59 
hectares, and extending the “winter orchards” in the south 
of the republic so that vegetables would start arriving in 
March. 

All the questions and their replies evoked lively debate 
in the republican Supreme Soviet. 

Another measure of control that the republican Supreme 
Soviets have is their enquiry and auditing commissions which 
they can appoint on any question. Pursuant to the republican 
Constitutions, all institutions and officials are duty bound 
to fulfil the requirements of these commissions and hand 
over to them all materials requested. 
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and Seventh Sessions. Verbatim Reports). 



CHAPTER 5 


THE SUPREME SOVIETS 
OF THE AUTONOMOUS 
REPUBLICS 


The Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (ASSR) is a 
form of state self-determination of nations. It is a socialist 
national state that is part of a Union Republic on autono- 
mous principles. The people ot such an autonomous lepublie 
have independent control over their internal affairs extend- 
ing to both legislation and state administration. 

The USSR has twenty Autonomous Republics in all, 
sixteen in the Russian Federation — the Bashkir, Buryat, 
Daghestan. Kabardi no-Balkar, Kalmyk, Karelian, Konn, 
Mari, Mordovian, North Ossetian, Tatar, Tuvinian, Udmurt, 
Checheno- Ingush, Chuvash and Yakut Autonomous Repub- 
lics: two in Georgia — the Abkhazian and Ajarian; one in 
Uzbekistan — Kara-Kalpak; and one in Azerbaijan the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Republic. 

Since they are the states, they have much in common 
with a Union Republic, possessing their own inviolable 
territory, which cannot be altered without their consent, and 
their own republican citizenship, supreme bodies of state 
authority and state administration and Supreme Court. They 
enjoy a fairly wide range of powers: to adopt their Consti- 
tution and see that it is observed; institute the division ol 
the republic into districts, establish its district and town 
boundaries; legislate; safeguard law and order and civil 
rights and liberties; ratify the economic plan and budget 
and report on its implementation; approve state and local 
taxes, dues and levies; superintend insurance and savings: 
supervise republican industrial and trading enterprises and 
local industry; administer and control the use of land, its 
resources, forests and waters; take charge of housing and 
municipal services, house building and amenities in towns 
and other populated areas, road building, local transport 
and communications; supervise health protection, social 


security primary and secondary education; control and take 
care of higher education; superintend cultural, educa- 
tional and scientific organisations and establishments in 
the republic; and organise and develop physical recreation 
and sport. 

As in the Union Republic, the Supreme Soviet is the 
Autonomous Republic's supreme agency of authority. It is 
the republic’s organ of popular representation and exercises 
state authority in its plenitude. It is elected by the republic’s 
citizens for a period of four years on the basis of universal, 
equal and direct suffrage by secret balloting. 

The Constitutions of the Autonomous Republics provide 
for different rates of representation to the Supreme Soviets, 
since they all have different size populations and areas. The 
Bashkir and Tatar ASSRs, for example, elect 1 deputy for 
every 15,000 people, the Mordovian and Chuvash i for 
12,000, the Buryat, Komi, Mari and Daghestan l for 6,000, 
North Ossetian 1 for 4,000, the others an average of l for 
3,000-3,500 people. 

The numerical composition of Supreme Soviets also varies, 
as the following table reveals: 1 


Autonomous 

Republic 

No. of deputies 
in its Supreme 
Soviet 

Autonomous 

Republic 

No. of deputies 
in its Supreme 
Soviet 

Abkhazian 

130 

Mari 

120 

Ajarian 

90 

Mordovian 

146 

Bashkir 

254 

Nakhichevan 

80 

Buryat 

137 

North Ossetian 

133 

Daghestan 

181 

Tatar 

207 

Kabardino-Balkar 

142 

Tuvinian 

120 

Kalmyk 

118 

Udmurt 

178 

Kara-Kalpak 

164 

Chech eno- Ingush 

149 

Karelian 

133 

Chuvash 

153 

Komi 

150 

Yakut 

203 


T he Autonomous republican Supreme Soviets are genu- 
inely popular representative bodies, as is evidenced by the 
1971 election returns: 2 
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of whom 

Total num 
ber of dep- 
uties 

workers 

collective 

farmers 

intellectuals 

women 

holders of high- 
er or secondary 
education certifi- 
cates 

2,994 

945 

489 

1,500 

1,137 

1,979 


lliesc figures show that deputies to the Supreme Soviets 
of the Autonomous Republics come from all walks of life, 
with liberal representation of workers, farmers and intellec- 
tuals. In regard to sex and education, the figures are partic- 
ularly indicative since they bear witness to the tremendous 
advances made in the once backward outlying areas of the 
Russian Empire. 

The ethnic make-up of their Supreme Soviets provides 
further evidence of their representative character. Among 
the 153 deputies to the Chuvash Supreme Soviet, for example, 
there are 105 Chuvashes, 40 Russians, 4 Ukrainians, 2 Tatars, 
1 Byelorussian and 1 Jew/ 5 Similarly, of the 203 deputies to 
the Yakut Supreme Soviet there are 1 14 Yakuts, 69 Russians, 
9 Ukrainians, 6 Evenks and Evens, 2 Chukchis, I Yukagir 
and 2 others/* 

The Autonomous republican Supreme Soviets greatly 
resemble their Union republican counterparts in organisa- 
tional structure, character and forms of activity. They are 
uni-cameral, they have Elders’ Councils, they operate in 
sessions, make extensive use of standing committees, and 
their deputies do a great amount of work among the people. 
In respect to the substance and organisation of work, how- 
ever, they do display certain differences relating to the specific 
ASSR powers, the close links between them and local bodies, 
and their ability to direct closer attention to local economic 
and cultural matters. 

The Presidiums summon Supreme Soviet sessions no less 
than twice a year. Their main work consists in formulating 
legislation, setting up central state agencies for the republic 
and superintending their activities. They issue laws on a 
variety of state, economic and cultural questions. The fifth 
and sixth Tatar Supreme Soviets, for example, adopted laws 
on the procedure for recalling deputies to the Tatar Supreme 
Soviet, 0 on the procedure for recalling deputies to district, 
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town, village and township Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies in the Tatar ASSR, 6 and on (lie budgetary powers 
of the Tatar ASSR and local Soviets. 7 Every year the Su- 
preme Soviets pass laws on the economic plan and state 
budget for their republics. 

The volume of their legislative work is considerably 
smaller in comparison with the work of the Union republican 
Supreme Soviets in settling specific issues of their administra- 
tive sectors, and in supervising the implementation of USSR 
and Union republican laws. When they carry out their 
supervisory functions, they employ basically the same 
methods as the Union republican Supreme Soviets do. The 
following Karelian example gives some idea of how this work 
is done. 

All 133 deputies to the Karelian Supreme Soviet received 
copies of a government report about one month before the 
opening of the eighth session of the sixth convocation (1967). 
They, therefore, had time to think it over and discuss the 
various points with their constituents alter they had digested 
the report. A fortnight before the session, members of the 
Karelian Supreme Soviet standing committees arrived in 
Petrozavodsk, the Autonomous republican capital, to check 
on the work of several ministries and departments and see 
that they had implemented the major decisions of the repub- 
lican government. On the eve of the session’s opening, the 
committees met to discuss their findings and formulate their 
proposals to the government. It was here in fact that they 
began to debate the report of the Council of Ministers and 
draft their decisions on it. Each committee instructed its 
chairman or one of its members to speak at the coming 
session, voice their collective opinion on the government 
report and introduce amendments to the Supreme Soviet’s 
draft resolution. 

The Chairman of the Republic’s Council of Ministers 
reported back to the Supreme Soviet session. He informed 
deputies of the major problems the government had man- 
aged to solve in the period under review and of the tasks 
and prospects of economic and cultural progress in Karelia. 
The speaker was not sparing in his criticism both of himself 
and certain ministries. 

The debate on the report lasted more than five hours with 
sixteen speeches. Three are particularly worthy of mention: 
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that by M. Checherova, foreman at the Petrozavodsk Knit- 
wear Factory, A. Afanasyeva, foreman in the mica shop of 
the Ghupin mine workings, and N. Bystranov, operator at 
the Suojarvi station depot. All three deputies spoke of the 
top priority that had to be given to the districts, towns and 
townships they represented. M. Checherova drew the govern- 
ment’s attention to the need to resolve promptly certain 
questions relating to municipal and welfare services in the 
capital, and to the fact that many enterprises had for some 
time not built any pre-school institutions even though there 
was a great shortage of female labour. A. Afanasyeva 
opined that what the republican government and some 
ministries were doing was insufficient to meet the needs of 
distant areas within the Arctic Circle. 

Many speakers viewed government activity from the 
standpoint of its record on implementing voters’ mandates. 
In one way or another several deputies remarked on the 
style and methods of work of the republican government, 
individual ministries and departments. The standing com- 
mittee spokesmen criticised certain aspects of the govern- 
ment’s work and put forward their committees piacti- 
cal suggestions which would, they averred, improve admi- 
nistration in various economic, cultural and consumer 

' The concluding speech was circumstantial and specific: the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers replied to the written 
questions from deputies that had come up to him during the 
debate and answered the criticism and suggestions. He 
informed the assembly that many suggestions would be taken 
into consideration. The Council of Ministers would, he said, 
pressurise economic organisations to improve cultural and 
welfare services, particularly since the new economic reform 
enabled them to allocate more finance for that purpose. He 
agreed that the style and methods of governmental, minister- 
ial and departmental work left much to be desired and that 
it would be improved. The government would certainly draw 
its practical conclusions from the session’s report. 

in its resolution on the Council of Ministers’ report, the 
Karelian Supreme Soviet took note both of the good and 
the bad in the government’s work in managing the economy 
and culture, and in supervising the local Soviet executive 
committees, outlined a programme of activity for the imme- 
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diatc future and suggested ways and means of bettering their 
work. 8 

The Autonomous republican Supreme Soviets set up a 
number of higher state bodies for their corresponding 
republics. They appoint the republican Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, form the government — the ASSR Council of 
Ministers, and appoint the Supreme Courts of the Autonom- 
ous Republics. In preparing and conducting sessions, legis- 
lation, forming state bodies and controlling their work, they 
largely follow the same procedure as employed in the Union 
republican Supreme Soviets. But the relatively small size of 
the ASSR Supreme Soviets makes it particularly necessary 
to maintain constant contact with local Soviets and mass 
organisations so as to give thorough and comprehensive 
thought to draft laws and enactments, and to achieve the 
best organisation and supervision over their implementation. 
To these ends they hold “mobile sessions”, i.e., sessions held 
outside the capital, in another town or populated area whose 
inhabitants are especially concerned with a particular issue 
under review. 

Standing committees play an important part in the work 
of the Autonomous republican Supreme Soviets and their 
deputies: they comprise committees for Legislative Proposals, 
Planning and Budget, Credentials, for Youth Affairs and 
several sectional committees. Thus, the first session of the 
Yakut Seventh Supreme Soviet appointed the following 
sectional committees: industry, transport and communica- 
tions; construction and building materials industry; agricul- 
ture; health and social security; education, science and 
culture; welfare services, trade and public catering; nature 
conservation; physical recreation and sport. 9 

Since foreign relations do not come within the jurisdiction 
of Autonomous Republics, they do not have any foreign 
affairs committees. They have at present a total of 214 stand- 
ing committees with an aggregate deputy staff of over 2,000— 
an average of 7 to 21 or more deputies each. 

Special statutes ratified by supreme representative bodies 
of the corresponding republics define the powers and work 
procedure of the standing committees. The Statute on the 
Tatar Supreme Soviet Standing Committees, passed on 
February 18, 19.58, 10 lays down that the Tatar Supreme So- 
viet should make up its standing committees from its deputies 
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for the duration of its powers and would consist of a 
chairman and 12-14 members. Presidium members and 
deputies who head ministries and departments whose work 
overlaps with that of the committees are not eligible for 
appointment to the committees. 

The committees meet whenever necessary but not less than 
once every two months; they are open to all other deputies 
of the Tatar Supreme Soviet with voice but no vote. Deci- 
sions are taken by simple majority vote. 1 he committees 
assist republican and local state bodies to implement the 
economic plan, improve material, cultural and welfare ser- 
vices, involve the public in running state affairs, reinforce 
law and order and implement other tasks confronting the 
republic. 

On instructions from their Supreme Soviet, on their own 
initiative or on the recommendation of the Tatar Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, the standing committees enjoy the follow- 
ing rights: to investigate the work of ministries, departments 
and enterprises; to demand requisite information and docu- 
ments from various establishments; to hear and discuss at 
their meetings reports from ministers and managers of 
factories, offices and organisations on the state of their work. 
They draw a wide body of workers, farmers and intellectuals 
into their activity, invite various economic experts for con- 
sultation and establish close contact with parallel standing 
committees of the local Soviets. 

The committees also have the right to see that citizens 
abide by the republican Constitution, the laws and enact- 
ments of the USSR Supreme Soviet and of the RSfSR and 
Tatar ASSR Supreme Soviets, the ordinances and resolutions 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium and of the RSFSR 
and Tatar ASSR Presidiums, government enactments of the 
USSR. RSFSR and Tatar ASSR, and the orders and decisions 
of heads of institutions, enterprises and organisations of the 
Tatar Autonomous Republic. Standing committees of other 
Autonomous Republics have similar powers. 

The way these committees organise their work is basically 
identical to that of the Union republican committees. 

Presidiums are appointed by Autonomous republican 
Supreme Soviets from their own membership and only differ 
from the Union republican parallel Presidiums in size, being 
slightly smaller (from II to 15 members, as a rule). Lach 
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Presidium lias a President and a Secretary and two Vice- 
Presidents (except the North Ossetian ASSR which has only- 
one Vice-President). 

The Presidium issues ordinances, interprets the ASSR 
laws, conducts a public referendum, institutes and confers 
ASSR honours, summons routine and extraordinary sessions 
of the Supreme Soviet, appoints new elections no later than 
two months from the expiry date of the old Supreme Soviet, 
and convenes the first session of the newlv-elected Supreme 
Soviet no later than three months after the election. The 
Presidium sanctions the institution of criminal proceedings 
against a deputy of the ASSR Supreme Soviet, or arrest- 
ing him. 

Other major functions of the Presidium include controll- 
ing the work of administrative bodies of the Autonomous 
Republic, ensuring that the Supreme Soviet and standing 
committees operate normally, rendering aid to deputies and 
guiding the local Soviets. As part of its work in supervising 
the implementation of legislation from Autonomous and 
Union republican and USSR supreme bodies, the Presidium 
hears reports from the heads of republican and local agencies 
and of other organisations functioning in the republic. It 
prepares the ground for Supreme Soviet sessions, guides the 
work of standing committees between sessions, helps to 
implement suggestions and critical proposals from committees 
and deputies, sees that the electors’ mandates are carried out, 
and does what it can to bring deputies’ reports to the notice 
of the electorate. 

The Presidium exercises its control of local Soviets by 
guiding their activity, disseminating advanced experience, 
and seeing that they and other local institutions observe the 
requirements of socialist democracy and legality. To extend 
its ties with local bodies and the public, the Autonomous 
republican Presidium sometimes holds its meetings away 
from the capital into the interior of the republic, and its 
members take an active part in local government. 

Presidium members receive much support from their staff 
and auxiliary bodies, especially the Reception Office and 
Organisational and Instructional Department, which extends 
practical assistance to local Soviets, their committees and 
executive committees. 
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CHAPTER 6 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 




THE PLACE OF LOCAL 
SOVIETS AMONG SOVIET 
REPRESENTATIVE BODIES 


The Soviets of Working People s Deputies constitute the 
local organs of state power in the territories, regions, 
Autonomous regions, National areas, districts, towns, town- 
ships and rural localities. Their network is defined in the 
1936 Soviet Constitution and largely coincides with the 

administrative-territorial division of Union and Autonomous 
Republics inscribed in their constitutions. 

The most significant fact about local Soviets is that they 
arc the most mass and numerous representative state bodies 
and stand closest to the population. They operate on the 
universal principle of democratic centralism, i.e., within their 
allotted area they direct state, economic and cultural affairs, 
see that Soviet laws are implemented and that all the 
needs and requirements of the local populace are met 

accordingly. 

They have complete authority to organise and direct local 
economic and cultural affairs and at the same time carry 
out central administrative orders and mobilise the local 

populace to see that they are put into effect. In all their 

functions they abide by the USSR Constitution, the Union 
and Autonomous republican constitutions, the laws and 
ordinances of the Supreme Soviet Presidiums of the USSR 
and the Union and Autonomous Republics, the resolutions 
of the Councils of Ministers of the USSR, Union and Auton- 
omous Republics, and all enactments of superior local 
administrative and governing bodies. 

Just like the Supreme Soviets, the local Soviets are elected 
by the democratic election law and, in everything they do, 
they rely on the people, drawing them into state adminis- 
tration. By exercising state authority, the local Soviets 
express the popular will which is made known either directly 
(at meetings, in letters or in voters' instructions which form 
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one of the main pillars of Soviet activity) or through depu- 
ties. 

They have an executive apparatus which is subordinate 
to them and functions under their direction and control. 
Moreover, their limited material and financial independence 
enables them to perform the tasks that fall within their 
competence. 

The 1936 Soviet Constitution singled out two main groups 
of bodies from the state administrative structure: the supreme 
state bodies and local government bodies. In that sense, the 
latter exercise uniform state authority within the bounds 
of their own administrative units under the direction and 
control of Supreme Soviets (USSR, Union and Autonomous 
republican). But that does not make all Soviets equal sub- 
divisions in a single structure of state powers. They are only 
the lower links in relation to the USSR and republican 
organs. When it comes to their structure and competence, 
they differ, some being at a higher, some at a lower level. 
Their legal status is dependent on the standing of the various 
administrative-territorial units in the general pattern of the 
Soviet administrative-territorial structure. 

By the administrative-territorial structure, the Soviet 
lawyers understand a territorial division, based on the class 
nature, tasks and functions of the state, into parts on which 
the state apparatus is structured. Every type of state has its 
own administrative-territorial pattern corresponding to its 
socio-economic relations. When one set of socio-economic 
relations replaces another there inevitably occurs a change 
in the state’s administrative set-up. The underlying princi- 
ples of such a structure in all exploiting states are intended 
to ensure the most convenient government of a given terri- 
tory, i.e., to make it possible to take effective administrative, 
fiscal, military and any other measures for protecting the 
interests of the dominant classes. 

All the same, those principles are not everywhere em- 
ployed in the same way: the state administrative set-up 
depends on the alignment of class forces, which varies in 
different periods of history and which influences the pattern 
of administration. 

In a socialist state, the administrative-territorial structure 
differs radically from that of capitalist states, inasmuch as 
its guiding principle is to strive to implement the economic 
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and political tasks confronting the socialist state and to 
extend socialist democracy. The territorial organisation of 
society closely related to production is, therefore, more suited 
to socialist states whose principal function is the economic 
one of organising and running the entire economy. Within 
the Soviet Union this administrative set-up has been built 
for the good of the whole population and is entirely rational. 
It is organically related to the distribution of production 
and the settlement of people, the improvement of the state 
apparatus and strict observance of the Leninist national 
policy. When the state is determining administrative boun- 
daries it bears in mind such factors as natural resources, the 
nature of the economy, direction of the means of commu- 
nication, population gravitation towards particular economic 
centres, and the size and density of population. Further, it 
must consider the most rational distribution of the forces of 
production and future economic growth on the basis of the 
state plan. As Engels once put it, “Only a society which 
makes it possible for its productive forces to dovetail har- 
moniously into each other on the basis of one single vast 
plan can allow industry to be distributed over the whole 
country in the way best adapted to its own development, 
and to the maintenance and development of the other ele- 
ments of production ”. 1 Rational location of production and 
its rapid development are, however, not ends in themselves, 
they do not override the interests of the people. On the 
contrary, they create conditions most conducive to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the constantly growing economic, social 
and cultural requirements of the community. If the admin- 
istrative-territorial structure is organised properly, . .there 
are absolutely no technical obstacles,” Lenin wrote, “to 
the enjoyment of the treasures of science and art, which for 
centuries have been concentrated in a few centres, by the 
whole of the population spread more or less evenly over the 
entire country .” 2 

The administrative-territorial structure of all fifteen Union 
Republics basically corresponds to the economic and natural 
historical conditions of the particular parts of the country. 
Regional or territorial divisions normally coincide with the 
boundaries of economic areas within a given republic, and 
administrative districts are also patterned on natural and 
economic factors. When fixing the boundaries of administra- 
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tive districts the government takes into account both natur- 
al borders and the economic ties of local economic centres 
with adjacent territories. Rural Soviets, for example, have 
their boundaries usually defined by the territorial limits of 
their collective and state farms. Once again they do not 
ignore natural boundaries, population drift, direction of 
roads and development of communications, and, of course, 
the most convenient way of providing services to the popu- 
lation. 

The principle of economic zoning underlies the Soviet ad- 
ministrative-territorial pattern. This presupposes, above all, 
the formation of administrative units as economically orga- 
nised units with due account for their natural, economic and 
other resources and their growth prospects. 

Immediately after the October 1917 Revolution, the 
government was faced with the problem of creating a new 
administrative set-up which would suit the overriding tasks 
of promoting the socialist economy, correctly locating the 
country’s forces of production and encouraging their all- 
round growth, ensuring free national development and 
cementing the friendship of all Soviet peoples, drawing 
administrative bodies close to the populace and involving 
the people in running the state. But there was no immediate 
hope of resolving the enormous and intricate task of eco- 
nomic zoning. It would come gradually as the necessary 
experience accumulated. 

The first official document proposing a new administra- 
tive-territorial structure was the declaration of the People’s 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs “To All Soviets of Work- 
ers’, Soldiers’, Peasants’ and Farm Labourers’ Deputies” 
issued on December 24, 1917. It stated in part that “In 
relation to the question of strengthening Soviet authority 
in the localities it is worth considering the matter ... of 
altering administrative boundaries. . . . The former admini- 
strative divisions of provinces {gubernia), uyezds and volosts 
are outmoded and many territories appertaining to various 
administrative areas have long gravitated towards one another 
economically. 

“Drawing your attention to this, we suggest that you set 
to work on the practical details of this issue because the 
correct division into administrative areas corresponding to 
the economic importance of individual localities and their 
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economic relationships will undoubtedly put a more solid 
foundation under Soviet authority.” 11 

Civil War and foreign intervention, then the difliculties 
of getting the country back on its feet, hampered the change- 
over to nation-wide zoning. Consequently, in the Soviet 
government’s early years the old system of gubernias , uyezds , 
and volosts largely remained, with just a few minor changes 
necessitated by the situation. All questions of administrative 
boundaries were dealt with exclusively by local Soviets and, 
where they decided to make changes, it was usually to link 
economically identical zones to the appropriate natural eco- 
nomic, political and cultural centres and to bring the state 
apparatus closer to the people. 

In the light of these changes the number of administrative 
units in the country had increased by late 1920 and early 
1921: gubernias by 29, uyezds by 134 and volosts by 4,442 
over pre-revolutionary figures/ 1 

The transition to peaceful socialist construction required 
a radical overhaul of the administrative-territorial structure; 
but that had to be preceded by economic zoning, for only a 
rational division of the country into economic zones could 
be a sound base for a proper administrative set-up. 

Administrative districts are smaller than the major eco- 
nomic areas and cire, in fact, their component parts. The 
economic area comprises, as a rule, a group of territories, 
regions, Autonomous Republics and Autonomous regions. 
Their boundaries are inviolable. Both economic areas and 
administrative districts are formed on the basis of uniform 
economic and national principles. 

The well-known GOELRO plan divided the country into 
eight economic areas: North, South, Caucasus, Urals, Cen- 
tral-Industrial, Volga, Turkestan and West Siberia. All the 
work in creating a new administrative set-up at that time 
was focussed on these divisions. 

A Zoning Commission attached to the State Planning 
Commission came into being in March 1921 and soon made 
a report on the economic zoning of Russia which laid out 
the chief principles of economic zoning and outlined the new 
administrative map. It suggested setting up 22 economic areas 
based on the production principle. Each area, the authors 
surmised, would be an integrated production unit, an inde- 
pendent economic organism which would operate in close 
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contact with other areas on the basis of rational division of 
labour. 

The country’s new pattern was to be oblast — okrug — raion 
(region- area-district). Without going into unnecessary detail, 
suffice it to say that at that time the government experts 
elaborated a new country-wide division into economic areas 
and a new administrative-territorial set-up. 

The change-over to economic zoning and the completely 
new administrative-territorial pattern occurred somewhat 
later, when industrialisation and collectivisation got under- 
way. With the role of local Soviets vastly increasing in 
socialist construction it was becoming imperative to complete 
zoning as swiftly as possible. 

By the end of 1927 the new administrative structure 
extended over most of the Russian Federation and was grow- 
ing apace in the other republics. By early 1930 it covered the 
whole of the country. Regions and territories were intro- 
duced only in the RSFSR, elsewhere the divisions were areas 
and districts. Furthermore, some regions and territories — 
from among those that had existed earlier and had been 
very large administrative units in area and population — had 
areas subdivided into districts, while other regions had no 
areas. It has to be borne in mind that the system of areas 
created in 1926-1930 was intended as a transitional stage 
from the old division to the new and by the early 1930s it 
had already outlived its purpose. It was, therefore, decided 
to dispense with the okrugs and use the district as the basic 
link in the socialist chain in the countryside. 

With the adoption of the new Soviet Constitution in 1936 
the division into regions was extended to the Ukraine and 
Kazakhstan, so that in 1936 regions numbered 34. As before 
the territory (krai) existed only in the Russian Federation. 
The Constitution also made some amendments to admini- 
strative patterns in the Union Republics: all Autonomous 
Republics were to become an integral part of Union Repub- 
lics, since there was no longer any reason for them to remain 
as part of the territories. Between 1938 and 1939 the regional 
division was introduced in Byelorussia, Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, 
Tajikistan and Turkmenia. Naturally, this increased the 
number of regions which were further affected by the break- 
up of some territories into smaller units throughout the last 
war and after. 
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One important point to make is that the Soviet economy 
has grown at a swift pace; in the last lew years alone 
industry has grown considerably. The Fourteenth! rade Union 
Congress in February 1968 made the telling statement that 
it took almost two decades of peacetime labour to create the 
prewar industry, yet nowadays the Soviet Union is annually 
producing considerably more industrial output than it did in 
all the twenty prewar years. In 1967, for example, the 
country produced nine and a half times more than it did in 
1940. Put more vividly, that means that the country is 
advancing to communism with a stride nine and a hall times 
longer than before the war. The country has discovered and 
begun to work new deposits of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, coal, oil and gas; it has commissioned new and 
mighty power stations and electricity transmission lines. r l his 
has engendered large industrial centres. Moreover, the 
ploughing up of millions of hectares of virgin land and the 
greatly increased transport and communications have brought 
a radical shift in population and a change in the whole 
appearance of previously backward areas. In the light ol 
this the Soviet state has had to make timely adjustments to 
extant territorial divisions, bringing them into line with 
contemporary economic tasks and taking into consideration 
prospects for potential growth. Quite naturally, this brings 
a simultaneous change in the corresponding territorial limits 
of exercising authority. 

As we have seen, it is the economic demands and the need 
for the most rational deployment of productive forces that 
mainly determine adjustments to the administrative-territor- 
ial structure, which is closely related to the process of 
economic zoning. 

That, however, is only one aspect, though important, of 
administration. Another is that the administrative-territorial 
structure serves consistently to implement socialist democ- 
racy, to bring the state apparatus as close as possible to the 
people, and to create all the requisites tor the widest 
involvement of the people in running the state and for 
motivating local initiative in carrying out orders from the 
centre. 5 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, the Soviet government imme- 
diately after its inception took steps to organise a ramified 
network of local Soviets along democratic lines; they were 
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to possess extensive powers and enough funds to enable them 
to bring the state apparatus to the grass roots. 

This question was in the limelight as the government 
carried through economic zoning. The Twelfth Party Con- 
gress (April 1923) made a special point of stressing that one 
of the chief tasks in reorganising the administrative-territo- 
rial structure was to simplify state agencies, reduce then- 
cost, bring them closer to the people and thereby strengthen 
the Soviet state apparatus. A Congress decision underlined 
the need “to make the state apparatus serve the interests ol 
the workers and peasants as fully as possible, to make the 
state apparatus more accessible and less burdensome to the 
people and thereby strengthen the worker-peasant alliance . 

The Congress suggested substantially increasing the rights 
of local Soviets, as well as replacing the old administrative 
structure. Regional bodies were to have greater authority by 
taking over certain powers, like budget and finance, that 
had previously come under republican bodies. It was pro- 
posed that district and rural bodies would have greater juris- 
diction by reorganising the territorial structure, i.e., besides 
reducing the cost of state apparatus it would strengthen and 
promote the very authorities that are closest to the people.' 

The new administrative structure established during the 
span of seven years, 1923-29, had fewer units simplified 
the whole apparatus, cut down on personnel and as much 
as the period would allow, brought the state authorities as 
close as possible to the people. It replaced the old territoi ml 
units in order to eliminate the gap between the new admin- 
istrative system and the economic progress of certain 
districts; it brought the state apparatus within reach of the 
people so as to improve public service By setting up 
districts, for example, it brought closer to farmers the estab- 
lishments providing services to them— agronomic and vete- 
rinary centres, hospitals, post and telegraph offices, etc. 

The administrative pattern was also shaped according to 
the specific needs of national groups or other sections of the 
population. The national groups did have, of course then 
autonomous formations and when the government was defin- 
ing the boundaries of autonomous units, it also fixed the 
borders of neighbouring administrative regions and districts 
By doing so, it was able to give comprehensive coverage oi 
national composition and specific welfare needs within the 
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administrative structure. On Lenin’s instructions, 8 the 
government took account of national composition and eco- 
nomic conditions, and the wishes of the local population, 
before it fixed the boundaries of autonomous national units. 

In conformity with the provisions of their constitutions the 
Union republican authorities had to reach agreement with 
neighbouring republics on their borders and' had the last 
word in defining the boundaries of Autonomous Republics 
and Autonomous regions within their territory. Moreover, 
the boundaries of Soviet national republics and regions were 
established not only on the strength of national considera- 
tions, but also with due account for economic factors, the 
proportion of industrial workers in the population of a partic- 
ular nationality. This provision ensured a material base for 
each national unit to attain both legal and dc facto equality 
in the course of economic and cultural progress. 

When the Tatar Autonomous Republic was formed, for 
example, it included the city of Kazan which had a Russian 
population of 70.1 per cent. 0 But it had to join the ASSR 
because it formed an integral economic part of the rest of 
Tataria. Similarly, when the area of the Bashkir ASSR was 
extended in 1922, it gained several uyezds and volosts from 
the defunct Ufa province, and the capital was transferred 
to Ufa, even though Bashkirs were in a minority there. 

The new socialist administrative-territorial structure 
enabled many nationalities who had previously been separat- 
ed by the tsarist bureaucratic system to reunite and capital- 
ise on their new opportunities to expand industry and 
transport and their own working class and to make huge 
economic, cultural and political achievements befitting their 
specific national conditions. 

Every time the government has amended the administra- 
tive structure it has always taken full account of the 
multinational nature of the Soviet state. This is an im- 
portant prerequisite to the equality of all nationalities and 
enhances their fraternal collaboration and mutual assistance 
and, ultimately, contributes to the strength of the Soviet 
Union. 

The rich experience of the Soviet state system bears out 
the vitality and justification of the above-mentioned basic 
principles of the administrative-territorial structure. The 
many-sided activity of improving the administrative - 
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territorial structure in the Union Republics has always 
been, and is today, based on those very principles. The 
fifteen Union Republics, as sovereign states, have their own 
administrative-territorial structure. The RSFSR, for example, 
has regional and territorial areas, while the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan have regions only. 
In some republics, notably Kirghizia and Turkmenia, the 
regional division only extends over part of their area: 
regions exist only in the most far-flung and least accessible 
localities. For that reason state administrative and govern- 
ment bodies in most districts are directly subordinate to 
republican bodies. Armenia, Latvia, Lithuania, Moldavia 
and Estonia are divided only into districts, yet the RSFSR, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, Uzbekistan and Tajikistan contain 
Autonomous Republics and Autonomous regions. 

Each Union Republic’s system has formed historically and 
is traceable to specific conditions which affect its develop- 
ment, e.g., population and territorial size, national compo- 
sition and economic pattern. Historical administrative 
divisions, too, fuive influenced the system of local Soviets 
in these republics. Despite the differences in the system of 
local government, they nevertheless operate along uniform 
lines within the Soviet Union. 

Every local Soviet functions, of course, within the bounds 
of powers defined by law, and the enactments they take 
are only operative within their own territory. Their powers 
vary, higher Soviets obviously having greater powers and 
wider scope than those below them; they also direct 
and control the lower Soviets which are accountable to 
them. 

The distinctions between different links in the single 
chain of local authorities comprise differences in scope of 
power and in some aspects of organisation. They depend 
on the specific role of each Soviet in the network of state 
bodies, on the territorial scope of its activity, the size of its 
material base and its concrete relations with the organisa- 
tions it directs. A number of organisational factors affect 
the status or nature of the local Soviet’s work, e.g., different 
electoral rates for electing deputies to town Soviets or dif- 
ferent periods for convening various levels of Soviets. 

Currently, the following levels of local Soviets prevail: 

Territorial and Regional Soviets, 
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Autonomous Regional Soviets, 

National Area Soviets, 

District Soviets, 

Town Soviets and Ward Soviets in towns, 

Township Soviets, 

Rural Soviets. 

Each Union Republic has its own system of local Soviets, 
the biggest of which is that in the RSFSR where all the 
above-listed Soviets operate. Other republics, like the three 
Baltic republics — Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia — have only 
district, town, ward, township and rural Soviets. Each one 
has its own characteristics. 

Territory and Regional Soviets 

There are two categories of territory. One includes 
autonomous formations, like Autonomous Regions and 
National areas. The Krasnodar Territory, for example, 
contains the Adyghei Autonomous Region; the Altai Ter- 
ritory contains the Gorno-Altai Autonomous Region; the 
Krasnoyarsk Territory contains the Khakassian Autonomous 
Region, the Taimyr (Dolgano-Nenets) and Evenk National 
Areas. This category also includes the Khabarovsk Terri- 
tory containing the Jewish Autonomous Region, and the 
Stavropol Territory containing the Karachayevo-Cherkess 
Autonomous Region. 

7’hc second category of territories comprises only the 
Primorye Territory which contains no autonomous units. 

Altogether, then, the Soviet Union has six territories, all 
of which are in the RSFSR, and 114 regions (in January 
1971). 

The territorial or regional Soviets are a connecting link 
between the higher state bodies and all the lower Soviets; 
their functions are to implement Party directives and 
government orders and to direct the work of all Soviets 
below them. Although they directly superintend the major 
and largest sectors of the local economy and social and 
cultural establishments, their work is predominantly to 
guide and control. They nonetheless have quite extensive 
powers in directing local industry, agriculture, trade and 
municipal services. 

How many deputies these Soviets have (and this applies 
equally to all local Soviets) depends on the provisions of the 


Regulations Governing Elections to Local Soviets adopted 
bv the Union republican Supreme Soviet Presidiums. 10 

Autonomous Regional Soviets 

The Autonomous regions occupy a special place in the 
network of administrative-territorial organisation of state 
authority, since they are the administrative and political 
form of autonomy by which the native population is drawn 
into state administration. Their Soviets are elected by the 
local population in accordance with the rates laid down in 
the Union republican legislation. The USSR contains eight 
Autonomous regions. . 

The USSR Constitution and the corresponding Union 
republican constitutions define the Soviets’ overall tasks and 
powers. Suffice it to note that the amount of powers the 
Autonomous regional Soviets have, and their content and 
character, are somewhat different from those of the usual 
administrative regions, in that the Autonomous regions 
enjoy certain additional rights in national and state affairs. 

National Area Soviets 

Just like the Autonomous regions, the National areas are 
forms of administrative and political national autonomy. 
All ten National areas existing in the Russian Federation 
have National area Soviets and lower-standing Soviets as 
their state authority. 

The territory covered by a national area is so vast that 
it is often larger than several European states, yet popula- 
tion density is very low and the populace is multinational. 
These factors naturally imprint themselves upon the organ- 
isation and activity of the Soviets. 

Like the regions, the National areas are divided into 
districts which, in turn, divide into rural settlements. Among 
its functions the National area Soviet has to direct all the 
Soviets below it. 

District Soviets 

They arc the focal point of socialist construction. District 
Soviets direct the work of their executive committees and 
lower-level Soviets — rural, township and town of district 
subordination. Their functions cover a great deal of eco- 
nomic and cultural matters. 
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The 1962 Party Programme emphasised the need for 
further consolidating government bodies at district level. 
“Special attention should be paid to the strengthening of 
government bodies at district level. As collective-farm and 
co-operative and public property draw closer together, a 
single democratic body administering all enterprises, organ- 
isations and institutions at district level will gradually 
take shape.’ 11 

The Soviet Union had 3,0.30 districts in January 1971. 

Town Soviets 

In composition town Soviets are made up mainly of 
industrial workers and intellectuals. But the economic, 
political and cultural standards of Soviet towns vary 
greatly, ranging from an industrial metropolis with a few 
million inhabitants to small towns with only a few thousand 
residents and a limited number of industrial, municipal and 
other enterprises. 

These differences to a large degree predetermine the 
great diversity of the town Soviets’ activity, the size of their 
funds, their co-ordination with higher state bodies and the 
structure of their apparatus. All town Soviets fall into one 
of three groups: 

1. Those subordinate to district Soviets; 

2. Those subordinate to territorial, regional and area 
Soviets or to higher authorities of Autonomous Republics; 

3. Those subordinate directly to higher authorities of 
Union republican state bodies. 

There were 1,943 town Soviets in the USSR in January 
1971. 

7 ownship Soviets 

Township Soviets are formed (Union republican legisla- 
tion determines whether a populated area qualifies for 
township status) in populated areas by large factories, 
mines, power stations, railway stations and other industrial 
installations located outside a town. Population of the 
township should normally be no less than three thousand 
people, of whom at least 85 per cent must be industrial 
employees and their families. The same factors determine 
the composition of township Soviets. There were 3,576 in 
January 1971. 
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Rural Soviets 

Soviets in the rural localities (stanitsas, villages, auls, 
hamlets, kishlaks) are the most mass and numerous organs 
of state power in the localities. They are largely concerned 
with satisfying the growing cultural and social demands 
of the rural population, they direct and control the work of 
schools, clubs, libraries and health institutions. There were 
40,866 rural Soviets in January 1971. 

Those are, in brief, the component parts of the existing 
system of local Soviets. 


LOCAL SOVIETS, 
ORGANS OF POPULAR RULE 

Local Soviets exercise state authority in its entirety 
over their area; they therefore have extensive power and 
quite a free hand in resolving local issues and raising matters 
of national importance. In the words of the Party Central 
Committee resolution On Improving the Work ot Rural 
and Township Soviets of Working People’s Deputies 
(March 1967), they are “supreme authorities within their 
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The tasks and range of powers of Soviet local govern- 
ment are explicitly stated in the USSR Constitution. Union 
and Autonomous republican Constitutions, in ordinances 
adopted by the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium on basic 
powers of district, town, rural and township Soviets, repub- 
lican laws on rural and township Soviets and in the 
statutes on various levels of local Soviets adopted by Union 
republican Supreme Soviet Presidiums. On the basis of 
these enactments local Soviets supervise economic, social and 
cultural development, compile the local budget, direct the 
activity of administrative bodies subordinated to them, see 
that the laws are observed, protect law and order and civil 
liberties, and help to reinforce the country’s defence. 

In going about their job, local government bodies tackle 
questions directly within their competence and also debate 
problems of republican and Union importance, putting 
forth their views to the appropriate state bodies. To carry 
out their functions they possess considerable funds and 
control numerous industrial, economic, municipal, welfare 
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and trade enterprises, children’s, social, cultural and other 
establishments. The extent of their powers expresses their 
plenitude of power in the area under their jurisdiction 
and depends on the position they hold in the network of 
representative institutions. Those on the same administrative 
level, irrespective of any differences in population size, 
number of townships, etc.,* possess equal amount of juris- 
diction. 

The role and importance of local government bodies as 
the basis of state authority define the range of questions 
which only the Soviet can resolve. These are the most 
important pertinent issues for a given area, and by leaving 
them to local government discretion the Soviet is enabled to 
exert an influence on all economic, social and cultural 
sectors, and to exercise effective control over the work of 
local administrative bodies. 1 ' 5 Hence, the particular signifi- 
cance of allowing them to approve annual and long-term 
plans of the various establishments in their jurisdiction, local 
budgets and reports on their execution. The economic plan, 
in fact, is the very foundation of life in the Soviet state 
determining the direction and rate of economic growth, and 
material and cultural welfare. In other words, the plan 
constitutes the essence of administration. 

Local Soviets also take an active part in drawing up 
plans that are to be put into effect by establishments at the 
top of the economic hierarchy in their area. These estab- 
lishments must align their plans with those of local govern- 
ment on such issues as the production of consumer goods, 
public utilities, housing, roads, and social and cultural 
services. 

Each local Soviet has its own budget, which is part of 
the budgets of higher administrative units and enables it 
to finance economic, social and cultural development, to 
cover for its administrative expenses and other expenditure 
envisaged in Union republican legislation. The budgetary 
powers of local government bodies include the examination 


* The following example illustrates the types of differences in local 

Soviet activities. In Krasnodar Territory, of the 358 rural Soviets there, 
67 cover a population of up to 3,000, 185 of between 3,000 and 7,500. 
88 of between 7,500 and 18,000, and 18 of more than 18,000; 112 rural 
Soviets embrace 1-3 villages, 81 — 3-5, 117 — 5-10, and 48 — over 10 vil- 
lages. 
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and ratification at their sessions of budgets, supervision of 
their implementation and control of the proper utilisation 
of their funds. The sessions also examine and ratify reports 

on budget execution. . 

Further, they exercise certain powers associated . with 
their internal procedure and activity: they elect a chairman 
and a secretary of a session, they adopt its agenda, appoint 
a credentials committee, verify the credentials of deputies, 
annul the election of various deputies when necessary, set 
up standing committees, deputies councils and groups, supci- 
vise their work, and release deputies from their duties at 
their own request (in the event of protracted illness oi then 
moving to another region). 

All state bodies and officials are accountable to the 
Soviets and under their control, so that the Soviets can 
supervise the day-to-day work of all state bodies, conduct 
truly immense work in establishing the material and tech- 
nical basis of communism and raise cultural and living 

standards. . , . , 

Since legislative and executive authority is indivisible 
in the USSR, the executive and administrative agencies of 
local government (by Art. 99 of the USSR Constitution) aie 
the executive committees of local Soviets. Local government 
bodies themselves enjoy the exclusive right to elect the 
executive committees and change their composition 
whenever necessary. They also form departments and 
boards of their executive committees, confirm and, if neces- 
sary, remove their heads.* Moreover, regional, territory, 
town, Autonomous regional and National area Soviets elect 
their corresponding courts.** 

Local Soviets have constant control over their executive 
committees, departments and boards. 1 his control takes a 
number of forms, the most important of which is the hearing 
of reports on how the executive committees are carrying out 

* Sec the last section of the present chapter for details of the organi- 
sation and activities of executive committees, their departments and 

boards. , , . . , 

** District (city) people’s courts are elected otherwise; judges are 
elected by citizens of that particular district (city) on the basis of univer- 
sal, equal and direct suffrage by secret voting; peoples assessors are 
elected at public meetings at place of work or residence. I his is in 
accordance with Art. 1!> of the Fundamentals of Legislation on the 
Judicial System of the USSR, the Union and Autonomous Republics. 
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their work. They hear these reports no less than once a year, 
in conformity with the Laws and Statutes on local Soviets 
and by tradition. This form of control provides deputies 
with an opportunity to keep abreast of the work of bodies 
subordinate to the Soviet, to expose their mistakes and take 
steps to put things right. Further, executive committees must 
account to the Soviets on what they have done in response 
to deputies’ criticisms. Such regular reports help raise the 
level of Soviet control over their executive and administra- 
tive agencies, help to better the work of the state apparatus 
as a whole, and to promote the activity of deputies and 
their voluntary helpers. 

Local Soviets also enjoy the right to take decisions, whose 
non-fulfilment entails payment of fines to be exacted by 
administrative order. They can do so on such questions as 
public order, town planning and provision of housing, 
forestry protection, conservation of gardens and parks, wells 
and water resources, hunting and fishing rights, traffic 
safety regulations, etc., whenever the occasion arises locally 

The Ordinance of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium 
of March 3, 1962 On the Further Limitation of the Applica- 
tion of Fines Imposed by Administrative Order 14 and similar 
enactments by other Union Republics list the issues on 
which local Soviets are empowered to make decisions 
providing for administrative sanctions. Territorial, regional, 
area, district and town Soviets arc empowered to adopt acts 
that establish administrative responsibility. Their executive 
committees enjoy that right only in the event of natural 
disasters, epidemics or outbreak of virulent animal diseases. 
1 he rural and township Soviets do not enjoy such powers. 
The maximum fine that a local Soviet can' establish may 
not exceed 10 rubles for ordinary citizens and 50 rubles for 
officials. Decisions providing for administratively imposed 
fines are only valid for two years. 

These questions constitute the terms of reference of the 
Soviet, to be reviewed only at its regular sessions. However, 
its terms of reference are, in fact, broader. Being the higher 
organs of power of a respective territory, the Soviets direct 
practically all aspects of local life. The Soviets have contrib- 
uted greatly to the cause of communist construction in 
every field of political, administrative, economic, social and 
cultural activity. But, due to the sessional method of their 


functioning, they are unable to directly settle all the ques- 
tions pertinent to these spheres of activity. This necessitates 
the existence of organising centres which provide for the 
regular activity of the Soviets, for their systematic guidance 
of all aspects of life of a territory. These centres are the 
executive and administrative bodies with a general compe- 
tence — the Executive Committees. The Executive Commit- 
tee is the organ of the respective Soviet itself. Judging by 
the composition of the Executive Committee, the method of 
its formation, its responsibilities and accountability and the 
nature of its functioning, we may define its activity as one 
of the organisational and legal forms of Soviet government. 
For this reason, many of the questions which come under 
the jurisdiction of the local Soviets are referred to the joint 
terms of reference of the Soviets and their Executive Com- 
mittees, and not exclusively to the Soviets. These questions 
may be considered both by the Soviet and its Executive 
Committee. But here, too, the Soviet plays the main role, 
for it determines whether a given question should 
be reviewed by the Soviet itself or by its Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Load government bodies maintain their dominating 
position in the system of state authorities because they 
discuss only those questions that have most relevance for 
their own particular area. Nonetheless their range of 
activity is tremendous. 

Thus, the Zaporozhye Regional Soviet (the Ukrainian 
Republic) looked into the question of how the electors’ 
instructions and proposals were being implemented in the 
Region; the October District Soviet (the city of Kirov) 
reviewed the state of housing construction and the building 
of cultural and community centres; the Vilnius City Soviet 
(the Lithuanian Republic) considered the observance of 
socialist legality and the maintenance of public order; the 
Tiraspol City Soviet (the Moldavian Republic) discussed the 
question of forest conservation along the Dniester. 

The Soviets direct industrial enterprises subordinate to 
them, ratify their rules, determine the size of management 
staffs, control the implementation of production plans and 
the use of funds, and appoint and dismiss managers and 
chief specialists. Furthermore, they see that each enterprise 
makes the fullest and most efficient use of production 
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capacities, natural resources and internal reserves, arrange 
for the recording and accounting at all enterprises and 
control these operations, supervise economic work of local 
firms, see that economic levers are manipulated correctly, 
and the cost accounting principle is strictly adhered to. 
Their aim is to expand production in all directions, improve 
quality and reduce production costs of consumer goods so 
as to meet local requirements. In addition they arrange for 
material and technical supplies and marketing of products 
from their subordinate enterprises, promote and strengthen 
direct contacts between the enterprises and trading organ- 
isations. 

They also do much work in directing agriculture and are 
fully responsible for the state of agriculture in their respec- 
tive areas. With their knowledge of local conditions and 
potentialities, they help collective and state farms to dis- 
seminate up-to-date experience. They inform farms on state 
purchasing plans for produce and ensure that each farm 
supplies the state with corresponding stocks, taking into 
account its prospects for economic advance, its specialisa- 
tion and the need to retain enough produce to extend pro- 
duction and meet farmers’ personal requirements. Through 
their departments and boards, standing committees, deputies 
and broad public support, every level of local government 
influences farming and helps farmers to improve the yield 
of their fields and animals. 

The local Soviets also do a great deal to expand direct 
links between the collective and state farms, on the one 
hand, and local industry processing agricultural raw mate- 
rials and trading organisations, on the other, so that the 
urban population obtain top quality products. 

Through their executive and administrative bodies, they 
see that land is properly used, that land tenure legislation 
is enforced, and that farmers take good care of their 
machinery and implements. They also see that all farms 
observe the principles of internal democracy, adhere to the 
letter of the Collective Farm Rules, and encourage their 
members to participate in discussing and resolving vital 
questions. 

The amount and nature of local government activity in 
agriculture directly depend on the standing of each Soviet 
among representative institutions. The widest range of 
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powers in agriculture falls to regional (or territorial) Soviets 
and their executive and administrative agencies (executive 
committees). District Soviets and their executive committees 
ensure the fulfilment of Party and government decisions 
on improving agriculture and especially the ouptut of meat 
milk, grain and other produce, the strict observance of 
state, production and labour discipline; they vigorously 
support and implement scientific attainments and leading- 
experience, improve agricultural planning on the basis ol 
firm and stable state assignments, improve techniques and 
attain more effective use of the land, machinery, labour and 
material resources, and enhance the profitability of all 
crops. District Soviets and their executive committees arc 
particular^ active in organising the implementation 
of decisions taken by higher state bodies on farming ques- 
tions and in seeing that collective democracy is always ob- 
served. 

Rural Soviets and their executive committees examine 
annual and long-term plans of collective and state farms, 
introduce their proposals in house building plans, in the 
provision of social and welfare, services, the planning of 
villages and townships, and the use of manpower. They 
also have the right to make proposals to the executive com- 
mittee immediately superior to them on collective-farm rules 
in their area. Rural and township Soviets help collective 
and state farms to boost their production and fulfil produc- 
tion and financial plans . 15 

Local government bodies do much to organise public 
services. In recent years local Soviets have come to play 
a bigger part in providing local amenities. That is as 
it should be. By virtue of their status in the state system 
they are best able to serve the prime needs of the local 
population. It is the Party aim to make the provision 
of amenities a very important aspect of social production 
and to muster all technical and scientific experience to 
provide the best facilities. Vast sums are earmarked for this 
purpose and it is the duty of local government to see that 
the funds are properly deployed and that state targets are 
met. 

Housing is one aspect of this work. Here the local boviets 
operate through the organisations under their jurisdiction 
and plan, finance and control the supply of the materials 
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and technical know-how. With the assistance of the public, 
they allocate accommodation to the needy. 

Local government bodies are also in charge of water 
supply, electricity, gas, sewage and the district heating 
system; they see that these services are in good working 
condition and arrange for the provision of new facilities. 
Among other public services they are responsible for the laun- 
dries, hairdressers’, dressmakers’, photographers’, and repair 
shops for clothing and footwear. They supervise local trans- 
port, the petrol, tram and trolley bus services, look after the 
roads, bridges, dams, fords and road signs, and lay out 
parks, gardens and green belts. 

Local Soviets supervise the health service so that the 
local population may enjoy free medical care in hospitals, 
surgeries and at home; they see that hospitals, surgeries, 
first aid posts and other medical and therapeutic services 
operate normally, and they build new ones. They also 
supervise the sanitary arrangements of all residential areas, 
factories and cultural and welfare institutions. 

They direct the activity of schools and other institutions 
of learning, build new ones, control their work, see that the 
universal education law is observed, and take steps to 
strengthen the ties between school and real life and to 
provide all students with technical and practical knowledge 
that will enable them to choose a suitable trade on leaving 
school. They are also responsible for all cultural amenities 
in their area, providing funds for cultural and educational 
work, seeing that clubs, libraries, theatres, cinemas and 
houses of culture keep up to the mark, and taking steps to 
increase cultural facilities. They supervise the work done 
by cultural and educational institutions, reinforce their 
activities in educating the new citizen of communist society. 

Another of their jobs is to ensure that citizens receive full 
pensions and benefits they are entitled to by law, and to 
expand the social security service (for example, by building 
more old people’s and invalids’ homes) and supervise its 
operation. 

They organise state and co-operative trade and public 
catering, increase the number of shops, kiosks, restaurants, 
cafes and other trade and public catering establishments, 
and check on their proper location and observance of the 
trading regulations. 


One of their principal concerns is to ensure that all 
citizens, officials, organisations, factories and offices obey 
the law. By the Soviet Constitution and the laws and statutes 
on local Soviets, they are required to organise the imple- 
mentation of laws, see that they are strictly observed, 
protect the lawful rights and interests of the public and 
safeguard law and order. To these ends they keep a daily 
check on the legality of decisions and other enactments 
made by organisations under their aegis. Their executive 
committees carefully check every infringement of Soviet 
law and other enforceable enactments of state bodies com- 
mitted by officials of these organisations. They take strict 
measures against all offenders. Further, they direct the 
bodies dealing with internal affairs and hear reports from 
the local agencies of the interior at local Soviet sessions and 
at executive committee meetings. After studying the evidence, 
they indicate deficiencies in their work, outline ways of 
removing them, and strengthen public order. They assist 
the courts, Procurator’s Office and other organisations in 
their campaign against crime, partly by explaining Soviet 
laws, extending juridical help to the public and drawing 
the people at large into keeping the peace. 

Parallel with this work, local government bodies help to 
strengthen the country’s defences by seeing that no one 
evades the national service, that £ill institutions obey the 
conscription law, by giving all possible assistance to the 
Defence Ministry in the conscription for military service and 
for training. It is, in fact, the responsibility of the executive 
committees to see that all young people of call-up age are 
registered. 

When carrying out their obligations, the local Soviets 
deal both with organisations subordinate to them (either 
directly or through their management bodies) and with 
those that are not subordinate. Their relations with the 
latter depend on what facets of activity of those organisa- 
tions they are concerned with. They do have the right to 
issue orders for them and, if these are not carried out, the 
appropriate officials can be called to task and even dealt 
with administratively. For example, all local Soviets (except 
rural, township and ward Soviets in cities) have the right 
to issue decisions that bear administrative sanctions if they 
are flouted (for instance, for dealing with natural disasters 
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and epidemics). Moreover, higher bodies not infrequently 
empower local Soviets to issue specific decisions which apply 
equally to non-subordinate bodies for such events as prepar- 
ing transport, including rail transport, for the spring and 
summer periods, or for the regular servicing of road trans- 
port at a time when farm produce deliveries are being made 
to the state. 

They are empowered to issue other decisions affecting 
the whole population and that are valid throughout their 
own area irrespective of what other organisations operate 
there. They might take such decisions, for example, when 
they arc arranging and carrying out elections to state bodies 
and people's courts (the formation of electoral constituen- 
cies and precincts, allocating ward premises and confirming 
electoral commissions). 

Local Soviets also have control over certain aspects of 
the work of non-subordinate enterprises and organisations. 
These aspects include the following: 

(i) economic, social and cultural services provided for the 
employees of these organisations (departmental housing, 
town planning, provision of greenery and the sanitary 
conditions of factory, office, service and living accommoda- 
tion, and observation of lire safety precautions); 

(ii) meeting public requirements and providing social 
services for the area covered by the Soviet (transport, com- 
munications, cultural, educational and entertainment estab- 
lishments). 

The local government bodies see that the law is observed 
in the activities of all non-subordinate establishments. 
Whenever the need arises, they take steps to remove short- 
comings both directly and through the medium of higher 
agencies if they spot any infringements of enforceable 
enactments, any disregard or violation of the legitimate 
rights and interests of employees, any negligence, 
bureaucracy or other apparent mismanagement. They do 
not, however, have the authority to interfere in the day- 
to-day administration of these enterprises. That is a matter 
for higher state management bodies. 

These are just some of the issues that come within the 
competence of local Soviets. In fact, there are scarcely any 
local affairs with which they do not deal in one way or 
another. 
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SESSIONAL PROCEDURE IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BODIES 

Sessions are the principal organisational and legal form 
of Soviet activity. They give self-government bodies every 
opportunity to cope with local economic, social and cultural 
matters, to direct and supervise the work of their own 
executive and administrative bodies. Moreover, because the 
sessions are short and convened periodically, deputies can 
continue their normal employment, keep contact with their 
fellow workers, make known their wishes, needs and 
requests, take an active and direct part in implementing the 
Soviet’s decisions, and keep track of their fulfilment. The 
sessions, being general meetings of all Soviet deputies, 
ensure a truly collective discussion and settlement of issues. 
Suffice it to quote the following figure: in 1969 as many as 
1,159,497 deputies spoke at district Soviet sessions. That 
means that the majority of Soviet deputies took an active 
part in examining the issues under review, and voiced the 
will of their constituents as well as their own attitude 
towards the particular aspects of the Soviets' work. That also 
helps the Soviets to take decisions that most correctly cor- 
respond to voters’ wishes. They play an important part in 
mobilising the public to carry out the tasks of building 
communism. As a result of all this public attention is riveted 
to debates on all issues in the Soviet. 

How frequently the Soviet meets depends, by constitu- 
tional requirement, on the amount of business each level 
of Soviets has to deal with and on the need for each Soviet 
to retain some regularity in its meetings. Because the range 
of questions dealt with by higher Soviets is wider and more 
intricate than that dealt with by lower bodies, their deputies 
need a longer period of preparation and implementation of 
decisions. That explains why the higher echelons of Soviets 
(territorial, regional, city with ward divisions) meet more 
seldom than other local Soviets. Pursuant to the Union and 
Autonomous republican constitutions, the higher Soviets, 
mentioned above, meet no less than four times a year (in 
Kazakhstan regional Soviets meet three times). All other 
local Soviets meet no less than six times a year (in Kazakh- 
stan district Soviets meet four times). 
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The laws and statutes on local Soviets, which are in line 
with the constitutional requirement of total number of 
sessions, make important additions to the constitutional 
norms. The constitutions require local Soviets to meet no 
less than once every three months (in the case of Soviets 
meeting four times a year) or every other month (in the case 
of Soviets meeting six times a year). The statutes provide 
for evenness in the Soviet’s work throughout its duration 
and preclude the possibility of large gaps between sessions. 

It is the responsibility of executive committees to con- 
vene local Soviet sessions, although the Soviets may also 
convene extraordinary meetings on their own initiative, or 
these may be summoned by no less than one- third of the 
Soviet’s deputies, or by higher Soviets and their executive 
committees. 

For the Soviet to do its work properly it is essential for 
it to make three provisions: that it considers and resolves 
the most pressing economic and cultural issues, that it pre- 
pares sessions carefully and comprehensively, and that it 
organises each meeting properly and efficiently. Each session 
may examine any question within the Soviet’s competence, 
primarily issues of major economic, cultural and social 
importance, for example, the economic plans, budget, work 
of industry, agricultural development, the housing situation, 
social and municipal amenities, the work of authorities 
concerned with education, health, trade, public catering, 
protection of state and personal property, and combatting 
crime. The meetings regularly discuss reports of executive 
committees and of the heads of different bodies of the 
government and economic apparatus, and reports on the 
implementation of voters’ instructions. 

The local Soviets, too, give special attention to the 
effects of the economic reform. The Volgograd Regional So- 
viet, for example, gave very careful consideration to the re- 
form: before deputies even debated the issue at one of its ses- 
sions they visited factories, endeavoured to iron out various 
difficulties, and analysed the causes of shortcomings. They 
were especially interested in economic services. During 
their preparations for the session they involved standing 
committees not only of the regional Soviet, but of the town 
and ward Soviets, and several departments and boards of 
their executive committees. 
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When the Soviet met, the debate was a very informed 
one, with deputies pointing out the real advantages of the 
new economic methods. Factories that had switched to the 
new system had boosted output and substantially improved 
quality. Furthermore, real wages had risen as a result of 
additional bonus payments. But the advantages did not end 
there. With higher profits, factories were able to set aside 
more money for housing, cultural, social and municipal 
amenities. The Soviet set out in its adopted decision specific 
measures aimed at developing the new planning and eco- 
nomic incentive system. 

There arc 5 collective farms and 15 state farms in Izo- 
bilnoye District, Stavropol Territory. Every year they pro- 
duce and sell to the state tens of thousands of tons of grain, 
meat, milk, wool, vegetables and fruit. The local Soviet, 
naturally, cannot be indifferent to the trend, rate and 
methods of development of these farms. While rendering 
them assistance in tapping internal reserves, the Soviets 
discharge their control functions. They keep their eyes on 
the observance of the land law, collective-farm rules, and 
watch over the implementation of their production and 
financial plans, combatting economic mismanagement and 
wastefulness, breaches of state and labour discipline. 

The District Executive Committee took up the question 
of the organisation of farm production in view of the serious 
shortcomings revealed by farmers in their letters to the 
Soviet, their applications and complaints. Before the 
Executive Committee decided to place the question on the 
agenda of its next session, it organised a comprehensive 
check on the implementation of Soviet laws by state and 
collective farms. It drew to this work local deputies, farming 
specialists, workers from the EC finance department, from 
trade union organisations, the courts and the Procurator’s 
Office. They studied the results of the implementation of 
production and financial plans and government assignments, 
they checked on the observance of the land law and col- 
lective-farm rules, they looked into the state of labour discip- 
line, the acceptance and dismissal of workers on state farms, 
labour organisation and remuneration on collective farms, 
and examined workers’ complaints and applications. The 
verification showed that the farms strictly adhered to Soviet 
laws and fulfilled their obligations to the state on schedule. 
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Although the Executive Committee had amassed a great 
number of materials, it did not stop at this. Through the 
district newspaper and local radio it informed the voters 
about the Soviet's coming agenda and asked them to for- 
ward their proposals and wishes to the Soviet. The voters 
responded to the call. The Executive Committee received 
many letters on the ways of reducing mismanagement, 
heightening the responsibility of officials, strengthening 
discipline and improving available legal service in the 
countryside. Understandably, valuable suggestions were 
adopted at the session and included in the Soviet’s decision. 

The chairmen of the Executive Committees and the 
standing committees of the rural Soviets, heads of collective 
and state farms, team leaders, farm managers, workers 
from the EC departments, and the organisations serving the 
rural population attended the session. The deputies discussed 
shortcomings and omissions in the work of various agencies 
and proposed measures aimed at improving matters in the 
nearest future. The district Soviet appraised the situation 
and obliged the Executive Committees of the local Soviets 
to increase their control over the observance and execution 
of Soviet laws, to combat most vigorously mismanagement 
and extravagance, parochialism and dependence on others. 

A year passed, during which time the situation in the 
district changed beyond recognition. The Soviets now show 
a greater interest in farm production and have become more 
qualified in solving agricultural problems. They have 
increased their aid to the collective and state farms and 
make more exacting demands on the administration. At 
present, the district Soviets pay closer attention to the 
economic activities of the collective and state farms, review 
more regularly reports by their heads on the fulfilment of 
plans and assignments and the observance of the land law 
and the collective-farm rules. 

Discussions in Soviet sessions are not confined to industrial 
and agricultural matters. They spend just as much time on 
improving cultural services. The Moscow Soviet, for 
example, regularly debates ways of improving cultural 
services to the public. A rapporteur from the Moscow 
City Soviet stated at a session that the capital's cultural 
institutions had much improved. They had staged a num- 
ber of highly artistic performances and concerts and in- 
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creased the number of libraries and bookshops. Muscovites 
had a wide choice of events of interest in parks, palaces 
of culture and clubs, and could participate in mass excursions, 
carnivals, literary discussions, meetings with artists, actors, 
scientists, and so on. The rapporteur went on to say that, 
all the same, the development of cultural institutions and 
their facilities still lagged behind the city’s growth rate and 
the ever increasing needs of the public. 

In subsequent speeches, deputies delved deeply into the 
matter and made proposals that would considerably improve 
the work of Moscow’s cultural establishments. At the end 
of the debate the Soviet took a comprehensive decision 
outlining measures to improve the city’s cultural and 
recreation facilities. 

The Soviets are greatly concerned with the improvement 
of organisational mass work, this question being discussed 
at their sessions. By way of illustration, the 1 aldom District 
Soviet (Moscow Region) discussed the tasks of the Executive 
Committees of the local Soviets and the role of deputies in 
production and public activities. As the chairman ot the 
District Executive Committee said in his report to the ses- 
sion, “this question came up for discussion in connection 
with the need to solve the new complex tasks which now 
face us”. He presented a detailed analysis of the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of the district s economy, its social 
and cultural development and the services rendered to the 
population. The chief purpose of this discussion was to 
highlight the role played by deputies ot all district Soviets 
in the economic progress of the area. 1 he speakeis leiencd 
to many examples of greater interconnection between the 
work and public activities of deputies. As a rule, an efficient 
deputy is at once a front-ranking worker. Those deputies 
who showed poor results in their own jobs were subjected 
to sharp criticism. In conclusion, the chairman spoke of the 
ways and means of improving all the organisational forms 
of Soviet activity, of carrying out the voters’ instructions, 
and of the work of seminars for deputies. 

In addition to the district Soviet deputies, the discussion 
was attended by 1 7 S persons who were invited to the 
meeting. These were deputies of the Taldom Town Soviet 
and of the rural and township Soviets of the district who 
participated in the lively debate: the chairmen of the 
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Executive Committees of the rural and township Soviets, 
the chairmen of their standing committees and deputies. 
The decision adopted by the session highlighted the achie- 
vements and shortcomings and outlined measures to improve 
the activity of the local Soviets; it determined the means 
by which to extend the influence of deputies in all sectors of 
the district’s economic, social and cultural life. 

A Soviet’s executive committee, its standing committees 
or its deputies may bring matters to the notice of each 
session, but the final word on whether an item is included 
on the agenda remains with the Soviet itself. At the start 
of every session, it examines the agenda put forward by its 
executive committee, then either ratifies or rejects it by a 
majority vote of deputies. Items may be included in the 
agenda in the course of the session, too. 

In preparation for the session a prior careful investigation 
is made of the work of the Soviet’s executive and adminis- 
trative bodies, of organisations and establishments subor- 
dinate to it, and of cultural and welfare services for 
residents of the area covered by the Soviet. This circum- 
spect preparation gives deputies a chance to give careful 
consideration to an item on the agenda and to discover the 
best way to improve the situation. A great deal of organisa- 
tion goes into preparation, involving the collection and 
studying of documents concerned with the agenda, the 
compiling of reports and draft decisions and the taking of 
organisational measures that involve the public at large and 
specific agencies in the work. Although the executive com- 
mittees are in charge of all preparations, they are not the 
only participants in the preparatory work; it also involves 
standing committees, deputies and the Soviet’s active 
voluntary workers. Sometimes the standing committees and 
deputies are not merely the initiators of business, but also 
the chief pursuers of the preparatory work. The wider 
contact is made with the public and the more deputies and 
activists can be drawn into the preparations, the greater are 
the forces of the executive committee personnel, inasmuch as 
popular experience supplements the experience of its staff and 
the agenda item receives a wide public airing, thus enhancing 
the likelihood that the correct decision will be taken. 

When the Vologda Regional Soviet met, for example, it 
discussed measures for promoting municipal services. This 


elicited a great amount of public interest, both because the 
issue was topical, and because many deputies and members 
of standing committees had taken part in drawing it up. 
The executive committee received dozens of suggestions 
affecting management aspects of housing, transport, roads, 
the work of welfare service enterprises, and_ urban and 
rural recreation. A substantial part of deputies' and consti- 
tuents’ suggestions was examined at the meeting, and others 
were forwarded to various departments for implementing 
by a certain time. The decision of the Soviet became a 
specific programme of action for all deputies. 

It is also very important to give deputies and the public 
clear and prompt notification of the agenda, and the time 
and place of Soviet sessions. This enables constituents to 
play an active part in sessional work, meet their deputies 
before the session starts and make known to them their 
specific proposals on issues on the agenda. Long before a 
session of the Ferghana City Soviet, for example, the 
Soviet’s executive committee sent out a questionnaire to 
discover the public’s views on the general change-over to 
the five-day working week. A whole host of observations 
and suggestions poured into the executive committee offices 
and, in a sense, nearly two thousand citizens made them- 
selves heard at the Soviet meeting. 

A session of a local Soviet is valid if not less than two- 
thirds of its members are present. Deputies from higher 
Soviets may also be present, but with voice only (no vote), 
so that they may keep abreast of developments within their 
constituency and co-ordinate their work with that of lower 
Soviets and their deputies. The first session always begins 
with the adoption of standing orders. A report is then 
usuallv made by one of the executive committee heads. At 
the end of debates and summing-up speeches the Soviet 
takes stock of its completed work, outlines its measures, and 
indicates the principal tasks of its executive and administra- 
tive bodies. This it does by adopting particular enactments 
which, as required by Article 98 of the USSR Constitution, 
are in the form of decisions and orders. In practice, how- 
ever, only decisions are used. 

Activists as well as deputies have the right to make 
amendments and corrections to draft decisions. Voting is 
open and confined to deputies of that particular Soviet; a 
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simple majority of deputies present is sufficient to have the 
decision passed. All decisions are taken in full conformity 
with the laws and other legal enactments of higher organs 
of state power and administration. Within the bounds of 
the Soviet’s competence, they are binding on all bodies, 
organisations and citizens within the area covered by the 
Soviet. Their publication rests with the executive commit- 
tee which, in accordance with, for example, Art. 30 of the 
Model Statute on Rural and Township Soviets of Working 
People’s Deputies is obliged to bring decisions to the notice 
of all interested parties within five days. 10 All major deci- 
sions are made known to the public residing within the 
Soviet’s area. The ways of doing this are multifarious and 
depend on the level of the Soviet and the facilities at its com- 
mand. It may make known the decisions by radio broad- 
cast, by publishing decisions in territorial, regional and 
district newspapers, by posting a printed text of the decision 
in prominent places in every populated area, or by deputies 
going out and informing the public. 

Higher Soviets possess the authority to revoke local 
government decisions; their executive committees may sim- 
ply suspend their operation. Enactments of Autonomous 
regional Soviets, however, are only revokable by corres- 
ponding Union republican bodies. 

A most important principle of the work of local Soviets 
is the publicity it gets. Their entire activity — from sessions 
and standing committee meetings to the work of deputies 
in their own constituencies — and that of general and sec- 
tional management agencies (executive committee meetings, 
the work of sections and boards, etc.) is conducted openly, 
in full view of the public and with their direct and active 
participation. 

In regard to Soviet sessions publicity signifies above all 
informing the public in the Soviet’s area of the times when 
the Soviet will meet and the items it intends to discuss. Any 
dweller in town and township is familiar with notices 
on the street or in his local press with the following news- 
item: 

“COMRADE ELECTORS 

“The Soviet is to meet on such-and-such a date. It is to 
debate the following items” (then follows a list of items). 
“You are requested to forward your comments and sug- 
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gestions on these items to the Soviet executive committee” 
(name of the Soviet and address of its executive committee). 

Notices such as the following are posted, for instance, 
in industrial enterprises and institutions of Omsk: “Prepa- 
rations are in progress for the convocation of the next 
session of our District Soviet. Problems to be discussed: 
local trade, public catering and services. Let’s have your 
opinion, comrade.” 

The preliminary acquaintance of the public with draft 
decisions of a forthcoming session of the Soviet is another, 
more effective, means of public information. It enables voters 
to forward their proposals and amendments not only on 
the agenda of a regular session, but concerning the Soviet’s 
decision as well. A special column entitled “The Voice of 
the Elector Before a Session” is often used by the local 
press after the Soviet’s draft resolution has been made 
public. It includes local voters’ proposals and opinions 
regarding the questions to be discussed. The deputies them- 
selves disseminate extensive information on the forthcoming 
session. They meet with their voters, pay visits to the 
various enterprises and institutions in their areas. Special 
questionnaires are circulated in these establishments, 
and voters’ proposals and remarks arc collected and 
analysed. 

All these means of close communication between the 
local bodies and the masses increase the efficiency of the 
Soviets and enable the electors to keep abreast of their 
affairs. 

The wide dissemination of information is an important, 
though not the only means of publicity. No less important 
is to draw the public directly into sessional preparations: 
gathering documents for a report and draft decision, check- 
ing on the work of the executive and administrative appa- 
ratus, and compiling the report and draft decision. Not 
infrequently, more activists have a hand in the preparations 
than deputies. More than 600 people, for example, took 
part in sessional preparations for the Leningrad City Soviet 
which was to debate public catering in the city. For these 
purposes, the Soviet’s Standing Committee on Trade set 
up 25 teams of deputies and activists who investigated the 
work of more than 500 public catering establishments all 
over the city. 
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Meetings of the Soviets are open in the sense that any 
person can be present, and some are specially invited to 
be present and given the right to speak but not vote. This 
procedure for arranging and conducting sessions by which 
every person has a real opportunity to participate in the 
Soviet’s business enables the Soviet to take decisions which 
most fully accord with the needs and interests of the public. 
Sessional procedure, however, is not something fixed and 
immutable; over the years it has taken various forms and, 
of late, a new form of “mobile sessions” and "sessions with 
no reports” has become popular. 

The Soviets conduct their “mobile sessions” in factories, 
on building sites, state and collective farms, and at various 
localities throughout their area. They invite to their 
meetings activists, deputies of lower Soviets and members 
of the ' public whose place of residence, or occupation lies 
within the Soviet’s area. Being well informed on local 
affairs they are in a position to offer assistance to deputies 
and help them to arrive at useful and most expedient deci- 
sions. 

Soviet sessions at which no official report is made arc 
another new form of local Soviet work. 1 his form does not 
mean, however, that there is no report at all on the ques- 
tions to be debated. Such a report exists, but it is not heard 
by deputies at a session, for they have studied it beforehand. 
The report, circulated among them well in advance, enables 
the Soviet to proceed at once with the co-report of a stand- 
ing committee or discussions by its deputies. This Lends to 
make meetings more efficient and business-like, and encour- 
ages criticism and self-criticism. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
STANDING COMMITTEES 

Once the session is over, this does not spell the end of 
local government activity; it continues in other organisa- 
tional forms, one of which is the standing committees. They 
most demonstrably manifest the nature of the Soviets as 
working agencies which implement as well as pass laws. 
They are formed at the first session of each new convocation 
for a period of two years, i.e., for the duration of the Soviet 
itself. Their number varies, depending on the level of the 
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Soviet: the higher the Soviet the more committees it has. 
Rural and township Soviets have 3-4 committees, district 
7-9, town 7-12, and regional and territorial up to 15. The 
number of standing committees and deputies serving on 
them is constantly in flux, as the table below shows. 


Convocation 

Number of stand- 
ing committees 

Number of depu- 
ties serving on 
them 

Eighth (1961) 

243,958 

1,394,920 

Ninth (1963) 

243,700 

1,520,941 

Tenth (1965) 

297,895 

1,638,958 

Eleventh (1967) 

301,760 

1,666,513 

Twelfth (1969) 

315,182 

1,670,220 


In addition, some 2,624,000 non-deputy activists help in 
the work of the committees. 

Local government bodies have substantial independence 
in determining the list of committees they set up. :; ' In fact, 
the Statutes on Local Soviet Standing Committees leave 
this matter either completely to the discretion of the Soviet 
or provide only a rough guide to committees that have to 
be created. Thus, the Statute on Standing Committees of 
regional, town, district, township and rural Soviets of 
Working People’s Deputies of the Uzbek SSR requires 
(Point 3, Section 1) that local Soviets may set up the fol- 
lowing standing committees: Budget and Finance, Agricul- 
ture, Irrigation and Land Reclamation, Culture and Educa- 
tion, Schools, Health, Defence and Physical Recreation, 
Road Construction, Municipal Services and Town and 
Country Planning, Local Industry, Trade, and others, 
depending on local needs and specific conditions. 

The list of standing committees which local Soviets can 
form is not identical in the various republics and depends 
on their different conditions. Rural and township Soviets, 
however, are guided by the Model Statute on Rural and 

* The procedure for setting up local Soviet standing committees, 
organising their work, their rights and duties are all laid down in spe- 
cial Statutes issued by Supreme Soviet Presidiums of Union Republics. 
See Polozheniya o postoyannykh komissiyakh mestnykh Sovietov deputa- 
lov trudyashcliikhsya (Statutes on Standing Committees of Local Soviets 
of Working People’s Deputies), Moscow, 1958. 
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Township Soviets of Working People’s Deputies (Art. 46) 
and the relevant republican laws which establish what com- 
mittees they must set up: Credentials Committee, Plan and 
Budget Committee, and Committee on Socialist Legality and 
Public Order. Similar rules are contained in the Model 
Statutes of district and town Soviets. These statutes also 
indicate the need to set up youth committees. Nonetheless, 
even at these levels they do have considerable freedom in 
determining the list of committees. That is implied in the 
statutory provision that rural, township, district and town 
Soviets, by dint of their local conditions, enjoy the right 
to form other committees to cover various economic and 
cultural sectors. When it comes to setting up the commit- 
tees, the local Soviets do greatly transcend the limits of the 
statutory list; their main criterion in deciding how many 
committees they will have is their peculiar economic and 
area conditions. 

The most widespread standing committees are the Cre- 
dentials, Budget and Finance, Agriculture, Industry, Con- 
struction, Transport and Communications, Education and 
Culture, Health and Social Security, Socialist Legality and 
Public Order, Road Construction and Town and Country 
Planning, Trade and Public Catering, and Youth Affairs. 
Others are formed for Local Amenities, Nature Conserva- 
tion, and Physical Culture and Sport. 

Exactly who serves on the committees is a matter for the 
Soviet to decide on the basis of deputies’ preferences, quali- 
fications, knowledge and experience of the work in hand. 
The Standing Committee on Socialist Legality and Public- 
Order of Moscow’s Leningradsky Ward Soviet, for example, 
comprises the following members (listed by occupation): two 
law college lecturers, the head of a legal advice bureau, a 
serviceman, a leading worker from the USSR Ministry of 
Civil Aviation, the chief of the internal affairs department 
of the district Executive Committee, a worker from a 
machine-building plant, a team leader from a designing 
institute, the chief of a factory shop, the technical inspector 
of a research institute, the chairman of the district people’s 
court, the chief of the enquiry section of the internal affairs 
department of the district Executive Committee, and the 
district procurator. Such a membership enables the com- 
mittee to make an informed study of conditions prevailing 


in organisations throughout the Soviet s area and at the same 
time to take into account the opinion of those who are 
directly engaged in production. 

Other committees are formed in the same way, both for 
the Leningradsky district and other Soviets; they consist 
primarily of deputies engaged in the particular sphere 
covered by the committee’s work. The Standing Committee 
on Municipal Amenities of the same Soviet, for example, 
comprises the following deputies: manager of a factory 
producing sewn goods, a tool-setter from the same factory, 
a team leader of the factory, a receptionist at a dry cleaning- 
works, a hairdresser, a sorter at a shoe repair factory, a 
milliner, the manager of a clothes sewing workshop, a radio 
engineer from a 1 V repair works, a mechanic, the chairman 
of a factory trade union committee at an engineering works, 
chief technologist at an engineering works, and a fitter at a 
machine works. As this example illustrates, the proportion 
of specialists in the given field is even greater than the 
first example. Of the 14 committee members, 12 actually 
work for concerns providing municipal amenities. 

Only deputies of a particular Soviet may be chosen to 
serve on standing committees in most Union Republics. The 
only exceptions are in the Baltic republics — Latvia, Lithua- 
nia and Estonia— where the Statutes allow non-deputy 
activists to serve on committees. In Latvia and Lithuania, 
this provision is confined to rural and township Soviets. 

Standing committees are completely responsible and 
accountable to the Soviets that set them up. Only the Soviet 
has the power to dissolve existing and form new standing 
committees, make changes to their composition, hear reports 
on their work, and pass decisions that are binding on the 
committees. The committees are not subordinate to higher 
Soviets, their standing committees and executive committees. 
They base their relations with their Soviet’s executive com- 
mittee on co-ordinated action, co-operation and mutual 
assistance. They help it to carry out its functions and 
prepare questions for its meetings. Further, they take part 
in executive committee meetings with voice but no vote, 
familiarise themselves with its work programme and all the 
necessary documents. At the same time they are constantly 
receiving effective assistance in return: the executive com- 
mittee encourages valuable initiative, summarises their 
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experience, summons joint meetings to exchange ideas, and 
aids the committees in preparing and conducting meetings. 

For their part, the standing committees participate 
actively in preparing questions for discussion at local Soviet 
sessions, have a hand in collecting materials for the main 
report, make co-reports at the session, take part in formu- 
lating the draft decision, check on the activity of depart- 
ments and boards of the executive committee, establish- 
ments and organisations subordinate to the given Soviet. 
Furthermore, they supervise the implementation of govern- 
ment ordinances, the decisions of higher state authorities, 
local Soviets and their executive committees, and help to 
put them into effect and to eradicate any infringements of 
socialist legality and civil liberties, or any manifestations 
of bureaucracy and red tape. 

They are able to carry out the duties vested in them only 
by acquiring the rights to do so. They enjoy the right to 
examine (within the bounds of their activity) any econom- 
ic, cultural and social issue that is within the competence 
of their local Soviet; to check the work of all establishments 
within the area of their Soviet while not interfering in their 
operations; to demand, in pursuance of their checking, 
materials and explanations from heads of organisations; to 
adopt decisions on items under review; to make reports and 
co-reports at Soviet sessions, and to propose the inclusion 
of their suggestions in sessional business. 

That they make use of their rights is apparent from the 
activity, for example, of standing committees in the Ukraine 
during one year only when they made as many as 
48.900 main reports at local Soviet sessions and 52,200 at 
executive committee meetings. Given the existence in the 
Ukraine of 10,243 local Soviets, it is clear that practically 
no session took place without a report or a co- report from 
a standing committee member. Their themes at such 
meetings are normally concerned with improving work in 
one or another branch of management, or bettering the 
work of the state apparatus. They also speak about the work 
of industry, expanding agricultural output, developing 
Soviet trade, improving medical, cultural and municipal 
services, observing socialist legality, and dealing with com- 
plaints and applications from the public. 

In 1968, for example, the standing committees prepared 
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for local Soviet examination as many as 62,637 questions 
concerned with the plan and budget, 86,335 on agriculture, 
32,221 on education, 19,173 on health and social security, 
21,262 on trade and public catering, 1,400 on nature conser- 
vancy, and 28,104 on socialist legality and law and order. 
In the following year the committees prepared 363,400 
items for the Soviets to review and 651,000 for executive 
committee conferences. 

How successful the standing committees are hinges on 
efficient organisation, able and qualified leadership, which 
resides with the chairman, his vice-chairmen and the 
secretary chosen by the other committee members. The 
chairman arranges and directs the work of the committee, 
regularly calls meetings, sees that they keep to the work 
schedule and adopted decisions, and maintains constant 
contact with the Soviet and its executive committee. 

'Fhe work of the standing committee takes several forms: 
by means of meetings, by investigating the work of the 
executive committee departments and various organisations, 
and by attaching committee members and activists to enter- 
prises. Of all the forms, the meetings are most important. 
It is there that the committees act as collegial agencies, 
collectively discussing questions and outlining concrete sug- 
gestions. They meet normally no less than once a month, 
or every other month in some republics. At a higher level 
(territorial, regional, area or large city with ward divisions) 
they generally meet less frequently than standing commit- 
tees of the other local Soviets. Meetings are competent if 
more than half the committee’s members are present. The 
committee’s chairman and vice-chairmen preside over prep- 
arations for the meeting, and all members and activists 
are involved in the preparatory work. At the meetings, the 
committee invites activists, heads and responsible officials 
of those enterprises whose activity is under discussion and 
members of mass organisations. 

Committee findings founded on the facts of discussion 
are formulated in resolutions or decisions. Since the standing 
committee is not an administrative body, its decisions are 
in the form of recommendations about what measures to 
assume or what actions organisation heads should take to 
remove deficiencies highlighted by the committee. The com- 
mittee’s authority is so high that the decisions and recom- 
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mendations it makes are usually carried out by the relevant 
officials voluntarily. It is necessary to stress that the com- 
mittee can only carry out its decisions successfully if suf- 
ficient groundwork has already been made. As mentioned 
above, the standing committees try to involve the public in 
their debates. One means of doing this is to hold mobile 
sessions in which factory managers, Party and Komsomol 
secretaries, workers and office employees take part along 
with deputies and executive committee personnel. This has 
become an accepted part of the work of most standing com- 
mittees today. 

The range of questions examined at committee meetings 
is naturally confined to the competence of its appropriate 
Soviet and therefore includes all aspects of the Soviet’s 
work. In the town of Petrovsk-Zabaikalsky (Chita Region 
in Siberia), for example, the local population voiced their 
serious concern with the town transport. Because the buses 
did not run on time, people were persistently late for work. 
So the Standing Committee on Municipal Services took up 
the problem and found that the bus timetable was not being- 
met because of the badly- designed bus routes. The Com- 
mittee proposed changing the routes, the proposal was 
adopted and as a result fewer people were late for work, 
labour discipline improved and productivity increased. 

Moscow’s Lcningradsky Ward Soviet Standing Committee 
on Socialist Legality and Public Order discussed the hand- 
ling of public complaints and applications in the ward 
internal affairs department. Committee members and activ- 
ists had made a careful check on the situation prior to the 
meeting and invited the department chiefs, members of 
mass organisations and activists who had taken part in the 
preliminary check. The subsequent decision was therefore 
taken after well-considered discussion, and the recommen- 
dations helped to improve the work of the department. 

Standing committees discuss items within the scope of 
their competence, and practically all questions of the work 
of local Soviets throughout their life arc in one way or 
another examined by the committees either at their meetings 
or through checks and investigations. For instance, this is 
borne out by the following figures: for one year local govern- 
ment committees in Voroshilovgrad Region examined over 
15,000 items, in Chernovtsy Region some 9,000 and made 


5,200 investigations, and in Lvov Region more than 50,000 
questions. 

Of late the committees have displayed many new features. 
They no longer confine their activity merely to preparatory, 
auxiliary and supervisory functions. 17 In line with the Party 
Programme, the standing committees gradually take over 
more and more business currently being dealt with by the 
boards and departments of executive committees, 18 they 
now enjoy a greater variety of rights.* 

With the extension of their rights and expansion in their 
organisational activities, the standing committees are now, 
in fact, independently performing some of the functions of 
sectional administration. True, they always have had some 
administrative work inasmuch as supervision, mass organ- 
isation and making recommendations, which constituted 
their major work between sessions, are intrinsic parts of 
local government. Yet they had no official authority to 
perform those administrative functions and, therefore, 
played only a supporting role. Now that they arc dealing 
with specific economic, social and cultural questions, they 
are taking on an entirely new character and becoming active 
participants in executive and administrative activity. 

Given its great diversity, the process of extending the 
rights and enhancing the role of the standing committees 
nevertheless has much in common. Above all, they have 
increased their authority in taking over a number of func- 
tions previously performed by sectional bodies (especially at 
district and town level) and even by executive committees 
(of rural and township Soviets).** These functions include 

* The right of the committees to make binding decisions on issues 
passed on to them for their ultimate settlement, and on issues relating 
to the implementation of Soviet decisions, is defined in the Statute on 
Standing Committees of Regional, District, Town, Rural and Township 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies of Byelorussia, ratified by Decree 
of the Supreme Soviet Presidium of the Byelorussian Republic on May 
22, 1967. See Sbornik zakonov i ukazov Prezidiuma Verkhovnogo So- 
vieta BSSR, postanovleniy i rasporyazheniy Sovieta Ministrov BSSR 
(Collection of Laws and Decrees of the Byelorussian Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Decisions and Orders of the Byelorussian Council 
of Ministers), 1967, No. 15, Item 197. 

The transfer to standing committees of various functions of admin- 
istrative agencies is usually done by decisions of the local Soviets. In 
certain cases executive committees take these decisions. 
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allocation of funds to financing social and cultural measures 
made possible by exceeding planned budget revenue; 
official acceptance of residential housing after major 
repairs; reviewing the results of socialist emulation among 
municipal enterprises, street and house committees; assis- 
tance to citizens in getting better housing; confirming sum- 
mer health plans for children and arranging seasonal 
creches and kindergartens on farms; accommodation of 
children in kindergartens; confirming hygiene propaganda 
and health measures; accommodation in invalids’ homes; 
confirming the plans of cultural institutions, guiding volun- 
tary councils at cultural institutions, arranging for city 
cultural institutions to act as patrons for rural institutions; 
reviewing the results of the work of cultural and educa- 
tional establishments. 

Another trend in their enhanced authority is to take 
decisions that are binding on organisations subordinate to 
the Soviet; these normally refer to the heads ol depart- 
ments, boards, organisations and establishments within the 
Soviet’s jurisdiction on all questions relating to implemen- 
tation of the decisions of the Soviets and their executive 
committees except amendments to the economic plans, 
budgets and deployment of material resources. Usually in 
such cases the committees have the right to give organisa- 
tion heads a public censure for the tardy fulfilment ol 
decisions taken by the Soviets and its standing committees, 
the matter being brought before a Soviet session. 

It is only recently that the committees have acquired 
official authority which they may wield in supervising and 
dealing with various administrative problems. This is some- 
thing new and important, and gives them the status of 
authoritative departmental agencies of local government. 
Their development along these lines reinforces their in- 
dependence as structural parts of representative authori- 
ties. But they are not becoming executive and administrative 
bodies; rather they are retaining their own place in the 
system of local government, which is determined by the 
substance and size of the functions they perform. In the 
years to come, the committees will apparently increasingly 
become bodies that ensure the active involvement of depu- 
ties — and, through them, of all the electorate — in state 
administration. 


GROUPS (COUNCILS) 
OF DEPUTIES 

The deputy, the people’s choice, is the principal figure 
in the Soviet since he represents and expresses the popular 
will. It is largely up to him to settle all the questions that 
come before "the Soviet and its agencies and it is on his 
initiative and activity that the success of the Soviet’s work 
hinges. He is a genuinely popular envoy and represents 
every walk of life, every social group, and every nationality 
in the USSR. 

The number of deputies has increased with every election. 
With each new convocation, more hundreds of thousands 
of Soviet people graduate from the school of state adminis- 
tration. While 1,277,091 deputies took their seats in the 
1939-elected local government bodies (first convocation), 
2,105,037 did so at the thirteenth convocation in 1971. In 
the space of 30 years, from the first local elections after 
the 1936 Constitution, the number of deputies therefore in- 
creased almost by 60 per cent. In the same period (1940- 
70), the population grew by 47,600,000, or by 24.2 per cent 
(in 1940 it was 194,100,000, and in 1970 it was 241,700,000). 
The number of local deputies, therefore, increased two and 
a half times as fast as the population growth. 

M. I. Kalinin once wrote: “The very number of deputies 
scattered about the Soviet Union, from Moscow to the most 
far-flung corners of the land, shows that through its depu- 
ties Soviet government can carry out, and is actually car- 
rying out great measures. For this body, rightly speaking, 
covers the entire population of our country. . . . The populace 
that elects the deputies maintains direct links with them. 
These links form a direct chain from top to bottom and 
make Soviet government the people’s own government.” 19 

Local deputies elected in adjacent areas maintain close 
contact with one another since they are often confronted 
with common tasks and can work out and implement 
measures jointly. Groups of deputies are the chief organ- 
isational form of joint action based on common place of 
residence of constituents.* In some towns and regions these 

* Before 1936 groups of deputies wore formed both on the territo- 
rial and on the production principle. Today they are normally formed 
only from their constituency; very few cases exist of them being formed 
at factories where the deputies work. 
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groups are called “councils of deputies ’, but in practice 
they are the same as all blocks of deputies grouped on a 
territorial principle. 

The activity of groups of deputies forms, along with 
the standing committees, part of the work of the Soviets 
ensuring continuity between sessions. They are also a form 
of mass organisation of implementing voters instructions, 
of conducting day-to-day cultural and educational work 
among the electorate and of defending the rights and legit- 
imate interests of the public. 

Groups of deputies are based on districts within a town 
or a rural area: in towns they normally cover the area of 
a house-management office, while in rural areas they cover 
individual populated localities. In several towns, the boun- 
daries of electoral precincts define the area covered by the 
groups of deputies. They consist of local deputies whose 
constituency comes within the district in which the group 
is set up. In towns they number 10-20 members as a rule, 
in the countryside 3-5 deputies elected in adjacent con- 
stituencies. Thus, in the latter case they comprise deputies 
of rural, district and, in some cases, regional Soviets 
residing in a particular locality. They comprise deputies of 
district, town or sometimes regional Soviets in cities with 
ward divisions. As a rule, district, town, ward, rural and 
township Soviets set them up. 

They are convened by their chairman not less than once 
a month and must have at least half their members present 
to secure a quorum. All questions they decide by a simple 
majority of members present. Activists may also take part 
in the proceedings but have no vote. 

In all their work the deputy groups are accountable to 
their Soviet, they implement its decisions, carry out its 
mandates, take an active part in session preparations and 
recommend items to be included in the agenda. They bear 
extensive duties in working among the electorate, largely in 
doing all they can to implement the decisions of local 
Soviets and their executive committees, and the resolutions 
of higher bodies; in getting the local population to display 
a communist attitude to state property, strictly to observe 
public order and the rules of socialist community living; 
and in supervising the activity of enterprises providing 
municipal and cultural amenities for their particular area. 
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The most important part of their duties is to carry out 
the voters’ mandates. 20 This is not accidental, for under 
socialism the electors’ mandates are a major institution of 
direct democracy. The purpose of the mandate is to define 
the concrete tasks facing Soviets and their deputies for a 
definite period. The mandates largely determine the content 
of the deputies’ activity. In case of a government official 
violating the mandate’s requirements, the voters may bring 
about his removal. This principle expresses the dependence 
of deputies and the executive apparatus on the voters. They 
patently show the high degree of social awareness, activity 
and creative initiative of the public, and their vigorous 
participation in running the state. Electors draft into their 
mandates valuable suggestions and remarks on a variety 
of issues concerning political, economic, social and cultural 
affairs. These mandates illustrate the great concern of the 
public for making urban and rural areas well -provided 
with public services and amenities, pleasant and convenient 
to live in, and for people to have better housing, domestic 
and cultural facilities. Experience shows that high on the 
list of voters’ demands are more housing, better planning 
and provision of greenery for streets and play areas, more 
shops, canteens and cafes, public utilities, libraries, cinemas, 
health centres and schools. 

As many as 1,245 mandates came in during preparations 
for and the holding of the 1969 elections to the Moscow Re- 
gional Soviet, of which there were: 

45 on the improvement of the performance 
of industrial enterprises, 

71 on the improvement of the work of 
agricultural enterprises, 

61 on housing, municipal services and town 
planning, 

37 on laying gas mains in populated localities, 
125 on education, 

115 on health, 

78 on culture, 

45 on trade and public catering, 

66 on highway and road construction, 

32 on transport and communications, 

43 on railways, 
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527 on administrative units, mass organisa- 
tional work, and recreation and sport. 


Mandates are handed over during the election campaign 
when constituents meet the candidates, and when deputies 
report back to their constituents. Not all voters’ proposals, 
however, are mandates; they only become mandates if they 
are discussed and approved by the electors and then for- 
warded in written form to the local Soviet executive com- 
mittee where a uniform programme is drawn up and 
adopted by the Soviet itself. 

There are cases, however, when the people’s mandates 
cannot be fulfilled. After examining and discussing unreal- 
istic instructions and the conditions necessary for their im- 
plementation, the Soviet may vote them down. This being 
the case, the Soviet instructs the deputies concerned to 
explain to their electors the reasons why the Soviet declined 
their proposals. If a meeting of electors considers the 
reasons to be justified, it means that it sanctions the Soviet’s 
decision. 

Irrespective of who is delegated to deal with the man- 
dates, deputies are still responsible for seeing that they are 
carried out. They therefore keep a watchful eye on how 
administrative agencies deal with the electors’ proposals, 
and themselves arrange them to be effected, involve the 
public in this work. 

Another important aspect of the work of groups of 
deputies is receiving constituents and examining their com- 
plaints and applications. By meeting their constituents 
regularly deputies are able to keep abreast of their needs 
and demands, and to uncover and root out deficiencies in 
the work of various organisations, factories and offices. 
Groups of deputies receive constituents once or twice a 
week, with members of the group taking turns to be present. 
In towns the deputy is usually joined at the interview by 
the head of the local house-management office and mem- 
bers of local house committees. This often enables many 
complaints to be dealt with on the spot. More serious issues 
that have to be resolved collectively are passed on for the 
perusal of the entire group. Deputies arrange meetings at 
a place convenient to constituents — in the local Soviet 
executive committee building, at the house-management 
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office in the constituents’ area, at factories, offices, building 
sites, state farms, etc. Moreover, every constituent is com- 
pletely at liberty to meet his deputy on receiving day (anc 
often on other days, too) and to appeal to him for help in 
resolving a particular issue, whether private or public. 

Since the groups of deputies came into being, the proce- 
dure for reporting back to electors has changed somewhat, 
so that in the districts where groups of deputies exist each 
deputy separately and the group as a whole now report to 
voters on their work. 

The groups are vested with extensive powers, being able 
to supervise the work of all enterprises, offices and organ- 
isations subordinate to the local Soviets. Those establish- 
ments that are not subordinate may only be checked in 
relation to their fulfilment of housing plans, provision _ of 
amenities and cultural and domestic services. In carrying 
out their inspection, the groups have the authority to 
demand documents, materials and explanations from heads 
of organisations subordinate to the local Soviet, and to hear 
their reports on questions that fall within the group s com- 
petence. They also have the right, jointly with voluntary 
organisations, to summon public meetings to discuss the use 
of housing, town planning, organisation of mass cultural 
work, and to take part in the work of production and other 
meetings at the local establishments that are subordinate 

to local Soviets. . 

Further, they take part in drawing up the economic and 
financial plans of the local house-management . offices 
in supervising the building of houses and provision _ of 
social amenities, overhaul and running house repairs, 
and they examine applications from the public for better 

housing. _ /1VT 

Tire group of deputies in the village of Khoromy (Nov- 
gorod Region) resides some 30 kilometres from the village 
Soviet’s centre. It encompasses an area that includes a team 
of the Rodina collective farm, a local branch of the govern- 
ment Board for the Supply of Farm Machinery, Fuel and 
Fertiliser, two clubs, a school, a hospital, two shops, a 
bakery and a post office. The group contains eight deputies. 
They discussed local shops, a school parents’ committee, and 
invited the parents of truants to their meeting to find out 
why their children had been missing school. 
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All the locally-resident deputies to the Shapkino village 
Soviet in Tambov Region are members of its group of 
deputies. They helped the club director to provide cultural 
services for the local population, discussed and took part in 
preparations for the new school session, arranged children’s 
nurseries, and supervised the work of a local shop. The 
group receives the public twice a week, sorts out applica- 
tions and complaints that villagers had earlier sent to the 
executive committee: some questions are dealt with on the 
spot, and others have to be forwarded to the village Soviet 
executive committee. 

The council of deputies attached to the house-manage- 
ment office No. 26 in one of Moscow’s wards has two 
deputies from the Moscow City Soviet and six from the 
Ward Soviet. Each of them is in charge of a specific aspect 
of work: trade, overhaul and running housing repairs, 
schools, medical service, etc. As elsewhere, their main job 
is to see that voters’ mandates are carried out, for which 
purpose they have control over the quality of house repairs, 
had gas mains laid in the ward, new shops opened, inves- 
tigated and improved the work of all trade enterprises, and 
set up a medical unit. 

In recent years, where in the countryside it has been 
impossible to establish groups of deputies voluntary rural 
committees have come into being. These comprise deputies 
living in the given rural locality and activists, and in many 
cases the activists outnumber the deputies. They are 
elected at a local public meeting and are accountable to 
that meeting, to the rural and township Soviet and to its 
executive committee. Their job is to help rural and township 
Soviets do their work, involve themselves in improving 
social amenities in their area, the provision of cultural 
facilities and housing, village planning, arrange education- 
al work among the local populace, and offer assistance to 
schools, medical establishments and retail organisations. 
Particularly important is their aid to collective-farm teams 
and livestock departments in fulfilling the undertakings they 
have made and in buying up produce surplus from the local 
population. 

These committees rely in their work on local farmers, are 
closely associated with them, render accounts on their work, 
mobilise the community to carry out the decisions of the 
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Soviets, and sponsor subbotniki (voluntary unpaid work on 
Saturdays) or voskresniki (voluntary unpaid work on Sun- 

A ^ rural committee functioning on a voluntary basis is 
entitled to hold rallies of local residents on behalf of the 
Soviet’s Executive Committee or on its own initiative and 
to submit proposals for the regular agenda of a rural 
Soviet. The voluntary committee may hear explanations 
given by persons who have breached public order, violated 
sanitary or fire regulations and then put forth proposals foi 
discussion at common rallies. Requests made by rural com- 
mittees are examined by Executive Committees, heads of 
enterprises, institutions and organisations within a period oi 
two weeks. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT EXECUTIVE 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 

Pursuant to Art. 99 of the USSR Constitution, executive 
committees are the administrative agencies of territorial, 
regional, autonomous regional, district, town, ward, rural 
and township Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. A local 
Soviet elects its executive committee at the first session of 
every new convocation by open voting and a simple 
majority of deputies present. Only deputies of that particu- 
lar Soviet can serve on the executive committee. If need 
be, a Soviet may at any session make changes to the com- 
mittee by electing new members, recalling others from the 
committee, or even completely renewing the whole com- 
mittee. No other state body (neither a higher Soviet and 
its executive committee, nor the executive committee in 
question) is vested with such sweeping powers. 

The Soviet decides the size and composition of its exec- 
utive committee; as a rule executive committees of ter- 
ritorial and regional Soviets have 15-21 deputies, of cities 
of republican subordination up to 25 deputies, of towns of 
district and regional subordination between 9 and 15 dep- 
uties, district 7-11 deputies, and rural and township 5-7 
deputies. Membership is open to deputies with more ex- 
perience and initiative, and who are experts in various 
economic and cultural spheres. They often include the heads 
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of leading departments and boards of the executive com- 
mittee. 

How well-informed executive committee members are 
may be judged by the growing number of members with 
higher or secondary educational qualifications. At the 1961 
polls, 17.8 per cent of members had had a higher educa- 
tion, and 35 per cent had had a secondary education. Eight 
years later, in 1969, the figures were 24.2 per cent, and 
45.3 per cent respectively, which shows that the standard 
of general and specialised qualification of leading officials 
is steadily growing; that has a beneficial effect on the work 
of the Soviets and their executive committees. 

During the term of the respective Soviets, the executive 
committees direct the social, cultural and economic affairs 
of their area on the basis of decisions made by Soviets and 
higher state bodies and in conformity with the constitutions 
of Union and Autonomous Republics. They also co-ordinate 
and direct the work of their own departments and boards 
and, in between Soviet sessions, release and appoint depart- 
ment and board chiefs, putting forward their proposals to 
the approval of the Soviets. Further, they take steps to see 
that the economic plans and local budgets are carried out, 
to protect civil rights and law and order, to ensure that the 
public and the organisations obey the laws, and to strengthen 
Soviet defence. They superintend the development of local 
industry, make sure that subordinate enterprises fulfil their 
production quotas, economise on raw materials, fuel and 
electricity, pass measures to raise productivity, improve 
quality and reduce production costs. 

In agriculture, they see that collective farms create and 
make rational use of their non-distributable assets, see that 
farmers abide by the collective-farm rules, that farms im- 
prove their economic organisation and farming methods, 
that farmers have a material interest in working harder, 
and that their living and housing conditions improve. 

In their work for better housing, they discuss plans for 
building towns, townships and villages, approve housing 
construction plans and see that the state plans for building 
houses are completed on time. With the help of the public, 
they also allocate accommodation in the blocks of flats 
belonging to local Soviets, approve lists and give the go- 
ahead for people to move into new homes built by various 
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enterprises and organisations. They also manage public 
utilities: water, sewage, gas, heating and electricity, trams, 
buses and other types of town transport, hairdressers , hotels 
and laundries; they plan, direct and supervise the work ot 
all these concerns, and deal with questions appertaining to 

their functioning. . . 

Another important aspect of their work is local retail 
trade. They take steps to expand the trade and public 
catering networks, confirm trade turnover plans, campaign 
for high standards in trade and social services, and ensuie 
that trading centres are properly deployed over the towns 
territory. They also enjov extensive powers in the provi- 
sion of' cultural and social services, being in charge ot 
health organisations that provide the community with tree 
medical aid, striving to extend the health centres and im- 
prove the work of hospitals, surgeries, dispensaries and 
other health institutions. 

In the field of law and order, they safeguard socialist 
property and state interests, and examine complaints about 
improper and illegal actions by state officials. They also do 
a great deal of work in the sphere of social security and 

public welfare. . , 

Executive committees summon sessions ol Soviets arm see 
to it that deputies are able to give informed and undivided 
consideration to questions that arise, to make their obser- 
vations and suggestions, put forward questions to the 
executive bodies ' and economic directors, and receive 
'exhaustive answers from them. Furthermore, they arrange 
for the Soviet’s decisions to be carried out and give assistance 
to standing committees. 

Article 101 of the USSR Constitution puts the executive 
committees of local Soviets under the dual control of their 
own Soviets and of the executive committees of the higher 
Soviets. The latter’s decisions are binding on the lower 
executive committee and its own decisions may be revoked 
bv its own Soviet or a higher executive committee. 

Direct responsibility and accountability of the executive 
committees to the Soviets are a manifestation of the way 
administrative and executive functions are combined in the 
Soviets, and of the supreme power of the representative 
organs of authority. The reports given by the executive com- 
mittees are an effective means by which the Soviets can 
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control their activity and the implementation of decisions 
taken by the Soviet. During the reports, errors and defi- 
ciencies in the work of the executive apparatus are un- 
covered and measures are outlined for removing them so as 
to improve the functioning of the administrative bodies. 
These reports are delivered by most local Soviets regularly, 
not less than once a year. Suffice it to say that in 1969, as 
many as 49,108 executive committees, or 98.9 per cent of 
the total, reported at Soviet sessions. 

Executive committees are increasingly becoming accoun- 
table directly to the electorate. In the words of the Party 
Programme, “the principle of accountability to represen- 
tative bodies and to the electorate will be gradually extend- 
ed to all the leading officials of state bodies’’. 21 Many local 
Soviets have begun to make regular reports directly to the 
electorate; these are made either by executive committees, 
or by heads of departments, boards, establishments and 
organisations of trade, public catering, health, municipal 
and welfare services, and culture. In 1969 alone executive 
committees gave 207,400 reports at public meetings at 
which about 37,400,000 people were present. Thus, nearly 
one quarter of the adult population of the country person- 
ally heard about the work of local authorities and the prob- 
lems they were dealing with. Furthermore, hundreds of 
thousands of people put forward critical comments and 
suggestions, thereby involving themselves in administrative 
affairs. 

By their mode of formation and nature of operation, the 
executive committees are agencies of collective leadership, 
inasmuch as they deal collectively at their meetings with 
all issues of paramount importance that come within their 
competence. But to direct the various aspects of their work 
they make a clear-cut division of responsibility among their 
members. The chairman is responsible for calling and con- 
ducting meetings, overall supervision of the work of its 
planning bodies, finance and budgetary business, selection 
and deployment of staff, for checking the implementation of 
decisions made by the Soviet and higher government bodies. 
He superintends the work of the executive committee and 
bears personal responsibility for it. 

His vice-chairmen are in charge of groups of departments 
or certain branches of state administration like, for exam- 
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pie, local industry, agriculture, social and cultural affairs. 
The executive committee secretary is responsible lor Rep- 
arations for sessions of the Soviet and meetings ol the 
executive committee, he helps the standing committees an 
deputies, supervises the work of general purposes organi- 
sation and instruction departments (the organisation and 
instruction group), and the receiving office of the executive 

committee. ... 

The principal methods used by the executive committee 
in carrying out these jobs involve direct administration, 
supervision, instruction and observation of the activities ot 
non-subordinate organisations. Direct administration signi- 
fies the executive committee taking specific decisions on 
running local economic, social and cultural affairs. It does 
this by collectively dealing with questions and then allow- 
ing its chairman, vice-chairmen, secretary and ordinary 
members individually to see the work through. Supervision 
refers specifically to subordinate bodies of sectional admin- 
istration (departments, boards, enterprises, offices, organi- 
sations) and to executive committees of lower ^ Soviets . 
Instruction entails taking appropriate decisions which sum- 
marise advanced experience when executive committee 
leading officials and staff members go into the localities, 
holding conferences for exchange of experience and arrang- 
ing for local government officials to improve their quali- 
fications. Observation of the work of non-subordinate 
organisations within the committee’s area is carried out 
without tampering with their functions and is confined to 
social and cultural amenities for employees, the observance 
of socialist legality and civil liberties, proper production 
conditions, and labour production and safety standards. 

Executive committee meetings are the organisational 
form of collective discussion and settlement of all major 
questions that fall within their powers. They meet 2-4 times 
every month to examine all manner of important issues 
relating to local industry, agriculture, culture, trade and 
public catering, public order and civil liberties, the impie 
mentation of earlier decisions, and reports of administrative 
agencies subordinate to the Soviet and lower executive 

committees. f ,, 

Questions are normally prepared by officials ot the parti- 
cular department responsible for the issue to be debated. 
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Standing committees, deputies and activists also join 
in preparation of the question, with a vice-chairman or the 
secretary being usually in charge ol preparations. If it is 
a standing committee that has put forward the question, 
then the committee itself prepares it. That is precisely how 
preparations went for a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Astrakhan Regional Soviet. It commenced pre- 
cisely at the appointed time with executive committee mem- 
bers joined by chiefs of various factories and offices, and 
by members of the regional board of culture whose work 
was about to be discussed. The Regional Soviet’s standing 
committee on education and culture had spent more than 
a month studying the work of theatres, libraries, houses of 
popular creative endeavour and a philharmonic society. 
Initial discussion of results of the investigations had taken 
place in the committee itself, then on the board. That is 
precisely why the executive committee was able to discuss 
all the principal aspects of the work of cultural establish- 
ments in the region and arrive at a business-like decision. 

The Dmitrov Town Soviet (Moscow Region) undertook 
the study of a long-term (1971-1975) plan for sanitary 
measures long before the date of its session was set. The 
preparations were carried out by the town Soviet’s Health 
Standing Committee, deputies, heads of public health in- 
stitutions and activists in general. They made a thorough 
study of the work of the various medical institutions, of 
preventive measures, working conditions and workers’ rest 
and leisure. This enabled the Soviet to compile a plan which 
fully met the needs of the population. 

The executive committee meetings are attended by depu- 
ties who are not on the executive committee and by mem- 
bers of the factories and organisations concerned. They all 
have the right to speak but not to vote. Meetings take place 
as a rule in the executive committee building, but of late 
meetings have been held in factories, farms and various 
residential areas so that optimum publicity could be given 
to their work. When the executive committee does move out 
and about it invites local residents to take part in its meet- 
ings. Decisions become valid by an open majority vote of 
executive committee members present at the meeting. 

In addition to decisions adopted collectively, the executive 
committee issues orders which, in contrast to decisions, arc 
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made personally by its chairman and signed by him. It 
issues such orders with the purpose of flexible guidance ot 
economic and cultural matters and, normally, on matters 
which the executive committee has already resolved in 
principle and which simply need clarification. 

Another important aspect of the work of executive com- 
mittees is arranging for implementation of decisions and 
control over their implementation. This control takes various 
forms: by means of on-the-spot investigations, hearing 
reports at executive conunittee meetings on fulfilment ol 
adopted decisions and resolutions, receiving information 
from those who carry out the decisions and hearing then- 

speeches. . . , 

A further major sector of day-to-day activity involves 
supervising departments and boards and also executive 
committees of lower Soviets. Higher executive committees do 
a great deal of work in improving the mass organisation 
by lower executive committees. lo these ends, they regulai- 
ly see that lower Soviets are convened on time, prepared 
properly, that they and their executive committees make 
regular reports to the electorate, and that voters mandates 
are being carried out. They also see that lower executive 
committees widely involve the public in the work of the 

Soviet. , . 

The most important feature ol relations between higher 
and lower executive committees is the practical assistance 
which the higher gives the lower. They do so by analysing 
deficiencies in the latter’s work, jointly elaborating measures 
to deal with them, apportioning the necessary finance and 
material resources, and holding special consultations, semi- 
nars and regular study sessions for lower-level officials. 
Often they form teams and groups of deputies and their 
most experienced personnel to give assistance to the lowei 
executive committees. 

Executive committees put great store by their work in 
dealing with letters, complaints and applications from the 
public! Oral and written appeals from the public help to 
pinpoint shortcomings in the work of state bodies, breaches 
of the law and the rights of Soviet citizens, or illegitimate 
actions by individual officials. These citizens’ letters and 
applications frequently bring to light improvements in the 
work of factories and offices, tightening state discipline and 
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public order, and improving the provision of social and 
cultural facilities. 

Executive committees arrange visits from citizens so that 
everyone has a chance to air his particular question; the 
public has daily access to executive committee staff (heads 
of departments, executive committee instructors, legal 
adviser) and to sectional departments and boards. In cases 
wheie certain questions cannot be handled by executive com- 
mittee officials, citizens may take their problems to one of 
the executive committee heads. Visitors are received in turn 
by the chairman, vice-chairmen or secretary of the executive 
committee on certain days of the week. Reception takes 
place normally in a special reception room of the executive 
committee building or in the office of one of its leading offi- 
cials. 

Executive committees of district and rural Soviets go out 
to meet the public in areas far from the administrative 
centre, to factories and building sites; regional executive 
committees meet the public in district centres. In these 
cases, they inform the public beforehand where and when 
they will be receiving them. Such direct contacts serve to 
strengthen the links between the executive committees and 
the public, and help to eliminate bureaucracy in the state 
apparatus. By fixing the times of receiving the public they 
ensure that anyone can meet an executive committee official. 

One of the more recent features of Soviet state practice 
in safeguarding civil liberties and coping more effectively 
with complaints and applications from the public is the 
USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium Ordinance on Procedure 
for Handling Suggestions, Applications and Complaints 
from the Public, passed on April 12, 1968. 22 The Ordinance 
establishes a clear-cut procedure and time-limit by which 
the matters must be dealt within one month, while those 
not requiring additional investigation must be dealt with 
straightaway or not later than fifteen days after their 
receipt. Only in the event of a special investigation or extra 
documents being needed may complaints or applications 
from the public have their examination period extended, 
but by no more than one month. The Ordinance further 
establishes the disciplinary responsibility for officials found 
guilty of violating the procedure, of red tape or bureaucra- 
cy. If such actions cause substantial harm to state or social 
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interests or to civil liberties, or if officials are found to 
have persecuted any citizens in connection with their com- 
plaints or applications, the guilty party is liable to criminal 
prosecution. 

Further, complaints and applications that come in for 
examination should not be sent for verification to the people 
against whom the complaints have been made. The Ordin- 
ance calls on executive committees to improve publicity 
about the handling of public complaints and applications, 
to involve deputies and activists in their examination, and, 
when necessary, to arrange discussions at staff meetings in 
factories, offices and organisations and at places of residence 
so as to broadcast widely results of complaints that have 
public significance. They are also obliged regularly to check 
on the handling of such matters in departments and boards, 
in factories, offices and organisations within the area of 
their Soviets, and to take steps to eradicate all causes for 
infringements of civil rights and public interests. Leading 
officials of the executive committees are ultimately respon- 
sible for direct supervision of the handling of complaints 
and applications from the public. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DEPARTMENTS AND BOARDS 

The executive committee’s auxiliary apparatus greatly 
assists the Soviet and its executive committee by conducting 
mass organisational work, by helping the standing commit- 
tees, groups of deputies and individual deputies in their 
handling of citizens' letters, complaints and applications. 
The size and structure of the auxiliary apparatus depends 
on the level of the Soviet, on local conditions and the 
number of people inhabiting the area covered by the Soviet. 
The organisation and instruction apparatus commands a key 
place among the auxiliary subdivisions of the executive 
committee. At territorial, regional and city levels there 
exist organisation and instruction departments or similar 
sections of Soviet bodies; at district and town levels there 
are instruction groups or merely instructors in mass organi- 
sation work. The apparatus helps the Soviet and its execu- 
tive committee to prepare sessions and EC meetings, and 
direct the activity of lower Soviets. On EC instructions the 
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organisation departments cheek on how citizens’ complaints 
are being dealt with in the various EG departments and 
boards, supervise the implementation of government enact- 
ments and acts of other higher bodies, and the decisions of 
the Soviet and its executive committee. Further, they gather 
and sum up the advanced experience of local government, 
and all information and statistics concerning the composi- 
tion and work of lower Soviets, standing committees, depu- 
ties and activists. 

General purposes departments carry out the principal 
functions of providing organisational and technical service 
for the Soviet and its executive committee. They do office 
work, look after the executive committee’s correspondence, 
receive the complaints and applications from the public, 
keep account of them, arrange for the reception of visitors, 
and issue various certificates to the public. Moreover, they 
see that the public’s suggestions, complaints and applications 
are dealt with promptly by the executive committee; they 
duplicate and send out all the necessary documents and 
inform deputies, EG members and invited officials about 
the day and time of meetings. Legal advisers normally 
work with the general purposes departments and are res- 
ponsible for receiving the public, giving advice on points 
of law, and providing a legal opinion on the legality of 
EG draft decisions. 

Executive committees also have sectional departments 
and boards to superintend the various branches of state 
administration. Their number and type vary from Soviet to 
Soviet, and depend on the complexity and size of the tasks 
and economic peculiarities prevailing in that particular 
Soviet’s area. Union and Autonomous republican constitu- 
tions enumerate these departments and boards and lay down 
the powers the Soviets have in forming them. Territorial 
and regional Soviets may set up, for example, departments 
on health, municipal services, education, construction and 
architecture, social security and finance; and boards on 
culture, local industry, meat and dairy products, internal 
affairs, building materials industry, agriculture, construction 
and repair of roads, retail trade, etc. 

All departments and boards are subordinate to their 
respective Soviet and its executive committee, and to the 
department of the same name of the higher executive corn- 
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mittee. Departments and boards of territorial and regional 
Soviets, however, come under the appropriate republican 
ministries. Local Soviets and their executive committees 
direct their sectional departments and boards by defining 
llieir general functions, supervising their work, requesting 
reports and information on how they are carrying out deci- 
sions adopted at Soviet sessions and EG meetings, and 
arranging all manner of checks and investigations. The 
executive committees are responsible for the day-to-day 
running of the sectional administrative bodies. 

Industrial workers, farmers, office employees and engi- 
neers take part in the work of administrative bodies as 
voluntary inspectors and instructors. They are enlisted to 
check on various offices and organisations, sort out com- 
plaints and applications from the public, and prepare draft 
decisions. By doing so they are helping to extend the 
organisational work of administrative bodies and making 
their activities more effective. The submission of major 
political, economic, social and cultural questions for consid- 
eration at meetings in enterprises, institutions and organi- 
sations and also at places of residence is one of the forms 
of the people’s participation in the work of Soviets. One 
example of this public involvement that is becoming quite 
widespread is the voluntary councils attached to executive 
committees of local Soviets. They arc set up whenever it is 
necessary to enlist the public’s help in sectors for which 
there is no EG department or which requires the co- 
ordinated efforts of the mass organisations operating within 
the Soviet’s area. Thus, for example, there are councils for 
the work of comrades’ courts, councils for co-ordinating the 
work of street and house committees and councils of volun- 
tary trade inspectors. 

In addition, executive committees of district and town 
Soviets set up departments for retail trade, mass organisa- 
tional work, culture and others which do not have full-time 
officials. They have gained broad public recognition. In 
1969, the EGs of local Soviets had 8,306 part-time depart- 
ments with 77,324 activists doing unpaid voluntary work. 

Activists who do voluntary work in administrative bodies 
provide invaluable assistance. Another way for the public 
to participate in the work of local government agencies is 
through mass organisations. These bring a variety of ques- 
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tions of general and local importance to the notice of the 
Soviets, and have a hand in formulating questions to be put 
before the Soviet sessions. Not infrequently Soviets set up 
commissions jointly with mass organisations: trade unions, 
the Komsomol, DOSAAF (the Voluntary Society for Assist- 
ing the Armed Forces), associations of artists, writers, 
composers, journalists, etc. Such commissions come into 
being, for example, when the Soviet wishes to conduct 
various mass campaigns or public reviews. T he mass organ- 
isations help to see that the public and officials abide by- 
laws and Party and government resolutions, decisions of 
local Soviets and their executive committees, and voters 
mandates. They do this work both by means of checks and 
investigations jointly with the Soviets, and by instituting 
mass control over the activity of administrative bodies, 
widely propagating Soviet laws and involving activists in 
implementing measures passed by the Soviets. 

Other mass initiative organisations— street and house 
committees, parents’ committees in schools, voluntary coun- 
cils of shops, health institutions and clubs' — also greatly 
assist local Soviets, who rely on them in their daily activity, 
aware that they involve many millions of activists. II all 
the multifarious forms of popular initiative are taken into 
consideration, it is apparent that virtually the whole adult 
population takes part in one way or another in running the 
Soviet state, in managing its affairs, big and small. 
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CONCLUSION 


The preceding chapters have described how socialist 
state agencies work solely in the interests of the working 
people. For the first time in history socialism has made it 
really possible for the common people to express their will 
through state agencies. Soviet practice has confirmed that 
the very social nature of the Soviets as agencies of state 
authority assures their profound democracy. They are 
widely representative bodies, the state form of co-operation 
between workers, farmers and intellectuals, spearheaded by 
the working class. Furthermore, they embody the communi- 
ty of all Soviet nations and nationalities. It is the Soviets 
that make it possible to reveal the many-sided interests ol 
all social groups, to launch discussions on the various affairs 
of state, to weigh up the many opinions and arrive at the 
best solution. 

Soviet government had always expressed the popular 
interest but, as Lenin pointed out in 1919, it was initially 
exercised only by the most politically conscious section of 
the public. Over the past half century the number of people 
involved in running the state has increased immeasurably. 
The present book has attempted to show that the Soviets are 
not run by professional parliamentarians but by ordinary- 
working people who, even after their election, continue to 
work at their factory bench, on the farm, or at their office 
desk. As he performs the duties of high office, the Soviet 
deputy lives and works among the people who sent him to 
the Soviet. This further enables the elected bodies to express 
the popular will, constantly to check on the expediency of 
the decisions they take, and to know how they are being 
implemented in practice and people’s opinions of them. 

The Soviets are essentially mass organisations because 
they represent all sections of the population and involve 
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dozens of millions of people in their work voluntarily and 
without payment. These social and state principles of Soviet 
organisation and activity are inseparable. The closer the So- 
viets are associated with the public, the more successful they 
are in pursuing their mission as agencies of state authority. 

Soviet government put an end once and for all to the 
dichotomy and schism between state authority and local 
self-government. Every link in the Soviet, system deals with 
its own particular range of issues, but at the same time 
every Soviet, from republic down to local level, takes part 
in enforcing the single state authority. A paramount con- 
clusion that can be made from our examination of the 
Soviets is that under socialism local and national interests 
do not conflict; they do, in fact, merge harmoniously. The 
Soviets, by their social nature, organisational structure, 
their mass, all-embracing character and their wide powers, 
possess immense scope for permanent and decisive popular 
participation in running national and local affairs, and for 
consistently exercising socialist popular rule. 

There is much that is new today in the work of the 
Soviets. After all, a wind of economic and cultural change 
has swept through the entire land over the past fifty-odd 
Soviet years, and many issues that had earlier seemed to 
have purely local significance have now shifted to the 
national plane. They frequently require quite comprehensive 
decisions on a republican or country-wide scale. This is a 
logical consequence of the progress of large-scale socialist 
production, when local industry has become more and more 
intertwined with the corresponding sectors of the national 
economy. In such circumstances there is a natural trend 
towards the local Soviets taking more responsibility in 
dealing with local, republican and even national problems. 
That is why it is so important for Soviets to use all their 
great advantages to make full use of the rights accorded 
them by the Constitution and current legislation. Their 
regular activities indicate that many local government 
bodies are successfully coping with the tasks involved in 
building the material and technical basis of communism, 
further improving the people’s welfare and consolidating the 
Soviet Union’s might. 

At the same time the experience has demonstrated the 
need for a further extension of the powers of local Soviets, 
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further delimitation of the competence of the Soviets at 
each level and a more precise definition of the functions and 
powers of each Soviet and its executive bodies. That was 
the purpose of the new legislative enactments on the rural 
and township Soviets adopted in 1968 and on the district 
and town Soviets adopted in 1971. In recent years other 
major steps have been taken to enhance the role of the 
Soviets, to reinforce them financially and materially, and 
to replenish their apparatus with qualified personnel. 

The activities of local Soviets, of the republican Supreme 
Soviets and the Soviet Parliament have become more varied. 
This has been reflected in the extension of their legislative 
functions and in greater control by the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR and the Supreme Soviets of the constituent 
republics over the work of ministries and departments, over 
major sectors of the economy and culture. The increased 
number of standing committees, and better planning of 
their activity have enabled deputies to display more initia- 
tive and delve more deeply into the work of executive 
bodies, to participate more energetically in drafting bills. 

The 24th CPSU Congress held in 1971 is a great histor- 
ical event, for it has marked a new important stage in the 
further advance of Soviet society towards communism. The 
Congress defined the main task of a new, ninth five-year 
plan in the following terms: to ensure a considerable 
upswing of the people’s material and cultural standards on 
the basis of high growth rates of socialist production, its 
enhanced efficiency, scientific and technological progress 
and accelerated growth of labour productivity. 

As compared with all the previous five-year plans which 
were successfully implemented by the Soviet people, the 
ninth five-year plan, whose directives were approved by 
the 24th CPSU Congress, is stamped by the grandeur of 
the tasks outlined and the exclusive envelopment of all the 
major aspects of life in socialist society. The Congress 
adopted a broad system of social measures aimed at improv- 
ing the well-being of all strata of the population, at the 
convergency of living conditions in town and countryside, 
at creating more favourable conditions for labour and 
recreation, at the all-round development of Soviet people’s 
abilities and creative endeavour, at the education of the 
rising generation. 
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Socialist democracy is steadily developing and improv- 
ing. The 24th Party Congress indicated that the work of 
building communism is inseparable from the comprehensive 
development of socialist democracy, the improvement of 
the functioning of Soviets, which form the basis of the Soviet 
state and most fully embody its democratic nature. 

The 24th Congress emphasised that “the Soviets must 
fulfil their functions more fully and exercise more effective 
influence on the development of the economy and culture, 
the improvement of the people’s well-being and deal more 
persistently with the problems of providing social services 
to the population and safeguarding public order”. 

The extension of the local Soviet powers and the specifi- 
cation of their authority are an important step in develop- 
ing socialist democracy. But besides extending their powers, 
it is highly important to promote the forms of organisation 
by which these powers arc exercised. In particular this is 
linked with the need to raise the standing of Soviet sessions, 
stimulate the work of their standing committees, ensure that 
deputies regularly report back to their constituents, i.e., 
consistently develop and improve all the organisational 
means of the Soviets in performing the functions of state 
agencies. 

The Soviets’ activity is not confined to holding sessions, 
however important they may be. Between sessions, the work 
is continued by the Supreme Soviet Presidiums, local Soviet 
executive and standing committees. Deputies also help to 
maintain the continuity of Soviet work in between sessions. 
As we have seen, they do not merely express the thoughts 
and demands of the electorate, they are also the vehicles 
of Soviet decisions at grass-roots, and mobilise the public 
to have the decisions carried out. That their responsibility 
is growing may be judged particularly from their increas- 
ing reporting back to their constituents. The public is also 
making more demands on their deputies, as is evident from 
voters’ mandates, bringing outstanding issues to the notice 
of deputies, and from recalling deputies who the public 
believe to have broken their trust. 

The report made by L. 1. Brezhnev, General Secretary 
of the Party, at the 24th Congress highlighted the need 
to draft a special law that would define the legal status, 
powers and rights of deputies — from township to Supreme 
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Soviets, and also the duties of officials with regard 
to deputies. “It seems to us that the passage of such a 
law would enhance the authority and activity of depu- 
ties.” 1 

In emphasising the organisational role of the Soviets, 
their committees and deputies, it is important to mention 
the state administrative bodies that function under the 
direction and control of the Soviets. To a large degree they 
determine whether the country’s resources are used correct- 
ly and whether welfare and cultural amenities are provided 
promptly. Quite clearly, even if the sessions operated daily, 
they could not cope directly with all state business because 
it is too large. In any case there is no need to try. The 
Soviets are broad representative bodies which consider issues 
that have major public importance and really do require 
collective debate. Besides enhancing the role of the Soviets, 
it is, therefore, necessary also to streamline the work of 
administrative bodies subordinate to them, to raise their 
efficiency and smooth operation, to stimulate every state 
establishment to display the utmost care for the needs of 
people, respect for, and goodwill to, the man, and to get all 
officials to strictly abide by law. 

It must be noted that the decisions of the 24th Party 
Congress broadly rellected the problems arising in the work 
of Soviets and the need to improve administration as a 
whole. The Congress emphasised that more demands were 
being made on the administrative apparatus. The introduc- 
tion of modern methods and meiins of management pro- 
vides the requisite conditions for a more rational organisation 
of the administrative apparatus, for making it cheaper and 
for the reduction of its staffs, and for raising the respon- 
sibility of the administrative bodies to the Soviets. 

The tremendous importance of the state apparatus in 
socialist society makes it even more topical to select, deploy 
and train specialists. Today the Soviet Union has inexhaus- 
tible opportunities for all government and non-government 
organisations and economic bodies to be headed by able 
organisers well versed in their particular fields, enjoying the 
confidence of the people, closely connected with them and 
relying in their work on the support of the general public. 
This means that the Soviets must do more to train special- 
ists, supervise the work of administrative bodies and their 


heads and make officials more accountable to the people. In 
that respect it is good to see administrative bodies deliver- 
ing more reports on their Work to Supreme and local Soviet 
sessions. By debating these reports, deputies help to uncov- 
er deficiencies in the work of administration and put the 
situation right. Another innovation that has justified itself 
is the practice of deputies availing themselves of the right 
to put questions to all officials, since that brings the admin- 
istrative apparatus more under Soviet control. 

Executive committees and other administrative bodies are 
also reporting on their work more frequently to the public 
and, therefore, steadily improving the various democratic 
forms of control. In a variety of ways the Soviets and their 
subordinate bodies are drawing the public and numerous 
activists into state affairs. State bodies jointly with mass 
organisations are performing several administrative func- 
tions. 

One of the principal means of encouraging socialist 
democracy is to promote all forms of public independent 
action in Soviet agencies. Involving the public in adminis- 
tration is utterly imperative if the Soviet apparatus is to 
operate successfully, but it can only do so eflectively il in- 
dependent initiative is flexibly blended with the constant 
activity of that apparatus. 

The Soviet Communist Party directs the entire work of 
the Soviets; Party organisations constantly guide the Soviets 
and give them all possible help and support. The Party acts 
as the guiding and directing force of Soviet society. Being 
the vanguard" of the people, it regards stronger Soviets as 
an important means of consolidating its influence over the 
whole process of building communism. Since it is the highest 
form of socio-political organisation and the collective leader 
of the Soviet people, it guides all Soviet life, all other 
organisations, pooling and co-ordinating their efforts 
towards the common goal. It is a regular feature of socialist 
development that the role of the Party should grow, inas- 
much as it has to deal with the increased scope and com- 
plexity of issues involved in transforming society, the 
enhanced popular initiative and the extension of socialist 
democracy. 

The Party relies on more than the experience and vital 
strength of its members when it draws up and implements 
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its policy. It also uses all the mass organisations that link 
it with non-Party members. The fact that the Soviets 
represent the public at large and operate in the midst of 
the people causes the Party to see that their work corres- 
ponds to the lofty demands made upon them, and that they 
debate and deal with key state problems in a business-like 
way. Party leadership is a sine qua non for state bodies to 
express the popular will. The Party carries out its leading 
role in society through a system of government and non- 
government organisations, combines and directs their efforts 
towards the common goal by employing various methods 
of organisation and ideological work. It docs all it can to 
activate the Soviets, upholds their initiative, constantly 
concerns itself with selecting and nominating the personnel 
for work in the Soviets, with abiding by and furthering the 
principles of socialist democracy, with the strictest obser- 
vance of legality and the legal education of people. Lenin 
used to say that the Party runs state affairs not apart from 
but through the Soviets and other state agencies, and this 
Leninist precept has been reaffirmed time and again 
in Party congress decisions and Central Committee resolu- 
tions. Greater Party leadership of Soviets, therefore, does 
not in any way imply the replacement of state by Party 
bodies. 

Any description of the work of the Soviets requires a 
clear appreciation of prospects for their development which 
is inevitably bound up with the future of the socialist state, 
or rather with the growth of the socialist state system into 
public communist self-administration. The principal distinc- 
tion between the socialist and exploiting types of state con- 
sists not simply in the former’s genuine democracy, but also 
in that it is the highest and last historical type of state. The 
founders of Marxism showed that the state does not last 
forever. Just as at a certain stage of historical development 
of society the state was bound to appear, so it will just as 
inevitably disappear at another stage of social development 
when the necessary conditions mature. 

The growth of the state system on the way to commun- 
ism, Lenin wrote in 'The State and Revolution, will lead to 
the gradual creation of “an order under which the functions 
of control and accounting, becoming more and more simple, 
will be performed by each in turn, will then become a habit 


and will finally die out as the special functions of a special 
section of the population ”. 2 

To understand the law-governed process of the withering 
away of the state, one must bear in mind external as well 
as internal factors. As long as imperialism exists there 
remains the threat of piratical wars, the danger of an attack 
on one or another of the socialist states or on the entire 
socialist community. Marxists-Leninists, therefore, relate the 
question of the withering away of the state to the interna- 
tional situation. In the words of the Party Programme, “To 
ensure that the state withers away completely, it is neces- 
sary to provide both internal conditions — the building of 
a developed communist society — and external conditions — ■ 
the victory and consolidation of socialism in the world 
arena .” 3 

The withering away of the state is an intricate, protract- 
ed and gradual process that occurs as changes take place 
in social conditions and people’s minds. Lenin made a 
special point of underlining its protracted nature, made it 
dependent upon the rapidity of development of the higher 
phase of communism, and strongly condemned any subjec- 
tivism and undue haste in this matter . 4 

The future system of communist public self-administration 
will come about if socialist democracy is comprehensively 
promoted, if more and more of the public arc drawn into 
state administration, if the structure and working methods 
of government agencies arc drawn closer to those of non- 
government organisations, if the latter take a constantly 
increasing part in performing state functions, and if people 
display higher moral standards in their relations towards 
society and among themselves. That is the way to foster 
and strengthen the shoots of future communist administra- 
tion of community affairs, of the highly-organised pub- 
lic self-administration in which democratic principles 
and ideals will be most fully and consistently implemen- 
ted. 

‘ Hence the need, in particular, to consolidate and perfect 

the democratic principles that underlie the activity of the 
Soviets. There lies the guarantee of growing creative 
strength of the socialist state of the whole people, the 
guarantee of fresh successes for the Soviet people in their 
efforts to build communism. 
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1 Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 24th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Novosti Press Agency Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow, 1971, p. 129. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 426. 

3 The Road to Communism, p. 556. 

'* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 469. 
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